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“Respect yourself, if you wish to be respected by others,” is 
a maxim well understood in its application to individuals, and it 
is no less true when applied to communities. The citizens of a 
state are the natural guardians of the state’s reputation ; they 
are as much expected to defend its proper dignity and honor 
against disparagement and reproach as its material interests 
against aggressive violence; and if they neglect the vindica- 
tion of either the one or the other, may presently find that the 
have no rights or no character left to vindicate. Especially, if 
its “foes are those of its own household,” if its own children are 
found, not merely careless of its reputation, but actually en- 
couraging the assaults upon it, and prompt to take up and echo 
every voice of calumny or derision, we need not be surprised 
to find it at last permanently lowered in the world’s estimate, in 
some proportion as it apparently is in its own. 
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From aneeepanganant of this sort, both negative and posi- 
tive,no state in our Union has suffered so much, and with so lit. 
tle cause, as the state of Connecticut. With quite as much in her 
history to be proud of, and certainly as little to be ashamed of, as 
any other state, her position is very commonly regarded, both 
within and without her borders, as precisely the reverse of this, 
Various causes have contributed to the prevalence of this liter. 
ally preposterous impression. Originating in early misrepre. 
sentations, repeatedly exposed but constantly reiterated, till they 
have at length found their way into the works of respectable 
authors, and the unquestioned belief of large classes of readers, 
it affords an excellent illustration of the saying, that “alie well 
adhered to is as good as the truth.” hen such a man as 
Chancellor Kent, the son of a Connecticut man, himself a grad. 
uate of Yale College, and all his life on terms of intimacy with 
leading men of the State, seems to countenance the fable about 
“the blue laws of Connecticut,” how can the common mind be 
expected to entertain a doubt that me | have had an actual ex- 
istence? That so many among ourselves have been disposed, 
with ready credulity, to accept as true a history by such means 
falsified and distorted, and thus to find in it grounds of reproach 
rather than of admiration, is owing mainly, we think, to other 
causes, which for many years have, in a good degree, happily 
ceased to exist, though their effects in part remain. We name 
especially that bitterness of feeling, with which, for half a cen- 
tury prior to the adoption of our present constitution, an in- 
creasing minority were in the habit of regarding the predomi- 
nance of what was called “the standing order” in the state. 
We ought to put ourselves right in this matter. The con- 
troversies of a past generation ought no longer to pervert 
the judgment of the present. It is high time that the peo- 
ple of the state, the whole people, should do justice to them- 
selves by doing justice to their ancestors. We seek not to ar- 
ray mere state pride, unsupported, against well ascertained 
truths of history. We have no need and we do not mean to 
invoke the charity or the generosity of the living, to cover the 
faults and magnify the virtues of the departed. e ask no man 
to surrender his own convictions in order to unite with us, on 
the principle of defending “ our country, right or wrong.” But 
we do insist that there is no one of us, whatever hereditary 
controversies he may hold, religious or political, with the fath- 
ers of the state, who, if he will bring to the examination but 
common fairness, will not find, over and above all matters in 
dispute, in the recognized facts of its history, from its beginning 
through all its progress to its matured developments, in its in- 
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stitutions, civil, social, religious and educational, in its legislative 
policy, in its dealings with other colonies, with its aboriginal in- 
mates and with the mother country, in its successful cultiva- 
tion of the arts of peace, in its equally successful encounters 
with the stern necessities of war, and in the fruits and results of 
all these, the final test of human institutions, the condition and 
character of the people under them, enough to satisfy all the 
demands of a just pride of birth, no matter what other history 
may be put in comparison with it. 

We rejoice therefore in the utterance of such a “ Speech for 
Connecticut” as that of Dr. Bushnell at the New Britain Festi- 
val. Nothing could be better fitted to stimulate into a healthy 
activity the somewhat sluggish sensibilities of our people upon 
this subject, and awaken a better appreciation of the beauty 
and the value of the historic associations surrounding the good- 
ly heritage to which they were born. Nor could it fail, we 
should suppose, to clear away at once from any mind still sub- 
ject to them, the remains of such unjust views of facts and un- 
worthy habits of thought and feeling as we have already alluded 
to. Delivered on an occasion directly suggestive of one of the 
most honorable and unquestionable distinctions of Counecticut 
in times past, in presence of the chosen guardians of her inter- 
ests and honor, gathered from every town and representing 
every class and sect, and every shade of gpinion, all the circum- 
stances were calculated to aid the impression it was fitted to pro- 
duce, and to make it thoroughly effective for the end designed. 
And we have no doubt that the care of the legislature to give the 
discourse a wide circulation will ensure to it a permanent in- 
fluence, co€xtensive with the state. 

It is not our purpose, in this article, to give an account of this 
address, or to follow the author through his “ historical estimate 
of our standing as a member of the republic.” Few men have 
ever been successful in the attempt to represent Dr. Bushnell 
by means of a condensed abstract; and we contemplate no 
such presumption in the present instance. The remarks which 
we have to make upon a few of the topics presented or suggest- 
ed by the discourse, will be mainly for the purpose of some 
further expansion and illustration. 

It is our full conviction that Connecticut in her early history 
more fitly represented and typified the American Nation that 
was to be, included more of the germs of its future growth, 
more of the rudimental tendencies which in their full develop- 
ment constitute and honorably distinguish the American char- 
acter, than any other of the original states or colonies. Of 
course, we cannot and do not claim for her an active and open 
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leadership among her coéquals, or any observed superiority of 
influence. But it was her fortune, that of those tendencies 
which she had in common with all, entering more or less into the 
character and institutions of all, her institutions gave the earli- 
est, freest and most perfect manifestation; while she has been 
at least as meantl- on any other in infusing into the whole, 
characteristics peculiar to herself. This truth might be illustra. 
ted in many particulars more fully than we propose to do it at 
present ; what we have to say upon it will be well enough in. 
troduced by the following passage from Dr. Bushnell’s discourse, 
in which he claims for Connecticut the honor of having led the 
way in the framing of written republican constitutions : 


“ Virginia began her experiment under martial law. The emigrants in the May- 
flower are sometimes spoken of as having adopted a civil constitution before 
landing at Plymouth ; but it will be found that the brief document called by that 
name is only a “covenant to be a body politic,” not a proper constitution. The 
Massachusetts or Boston colony had the charter of a trading company, under cover 
of which, transferred to the emigrants, they maintained a civil organization. It 
was reserved to the infant colony on the Connecticut, only three years after the 
settlement, to model the first properly American constitution—a work in which the 
framers were permitted to give body and shape, for the first time, to the genuine 
republican idea, that dwelt as an actuating force, or inmost sense, in all the New 
England colonies. The trading-company, governor, and assistants of the Massa- 
chusetts colony, having emigrated bodily, and brought over the company charter 
with them, had been constrained to allow some modifications, by which their rela- 
tion as directors of a stock subscription were transformed into a more properly 
civil and popular relation. In this manner, the government was gradually becom- 
ing a genuine elective republic, according to our sense of the term. The progress 
made was wholly in the direction taken by the framers of the Connecticut constita- 
tion; though, as yet, they had matured no such result. At the very time when our 
constitution was framed, they were endeavoring, in Massachusetts, to comfort the 
‘hereditary gentlemen’ by erecting them into a kind of American House of 
Lords, called the ‘Standing Council for Life.’ The deputies might be chosen from 
the colony at large, and were not required to be inhabitants of the town by which 
they were chosen. The freemen were required to be members of the church, and 
all the officers stood on the theocratic, or church basis, in the same way. They 
were also debating, at this time, the civil admissibility or propriety of dropping 
one ——_ and choosing another; Cotton and many of the principal men insist- 
ing that the office was a virtual freehold, or vested right. Holding these points 
in view, how evident is the distinctness and the proper originality of the Con- 
necticut constitution? It organizes a government elective, annually, in all the 
departments. It ordains that no person shall be chosen governor for two suc- 
cessive years. It requires the deputies to be inhabitants and representatives of the 
towns where they are chosen. The elective franchise is not limited to members of 
the church, but conditioned on admission to the rights of an elector by a major vote 
of the town. In short, this constitution, the first one written out as a complete 
frame of civil order, in the new world, embodies all the essential features of the 
constitutions of our states, and of the Republic itself, as they exist at the present 
day. It is the free, representative plan, which now distinguishes our country in the 
eyes of the world.” 


This honorable distinction is not the accidental result of some 
small advantage in a nearly equal race; though even in that 
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point of view, in a matier of such moment, it were not to be 
despised. It was not merely the originality, but the perfection 
and the permanence of her institutions, that made Connecticut, 
during the colonial period, preéminently the representative of 
republicanism in America. Other colonies, as Virginia, Mary- 
land and Massachusetts, already had, in or under their charters, 
written plans of government embracing republican features. 
The colonists of Plymouth had anticipated her in assuming 
powers of government, outside of any aneine charter or pat- 
ent, under an original and voluntary compact for that purpose ; 
entered into however by themexpressly as subjects of his Majesty, 
in his name and for the extension of his dominions. But in the 
royal and proprietary governments there was a divisum imperi- 
um, the people only sharing in, not controlling the administra- 
tion. In Massachusetts, the defhocratic tendencies were never 
unmixed ; a court party was early formed; and not even its 
urgent political and ecclesiastical necessities can reconcile with 
the idea of genuine republicanism the harsh and arbitrary 
legislation which disfigures its earliest annals. Plymouth, 
within a few years, sought to fortify itself under a patent from 
the council in England ; and both Massachusetts and Plymouth, 
before the close of the century, were obliged to acccpt a royal 
governor. Rhode Island, indeed, was from the beginning purely 
democratic in her forms, and in the spirit of her legislation; 
but her antagonism to Massachusetts gave her a leaning towards 
the crown, and her history furnishes few of those frequent inci- 
dents which in the case of Connecticut show so strikingly with 
what jealousy she repelled the intrusion of any foreign element. 
But the republicanism of Connecticut was unmixed, pervading, 
permanent. Not only was the constitution adopted at Hartford, 
in 1639, the first proper fundamental law, fully organizing the 
government in all its parts; not only was it thoroughly demo- 
cratic in its provisions, making it a government of and for the 
people; but as its crowning distinction, it was true to the 
theory of republicanism, in respect to the origin of the powers 
which it assumed to organize. It was professedly an original 
act or compact of the people themselves, in their sovereign 
capacity. In the language of Dr. Bushnell, “No mention 
whatever is made in it, either of King or Parliament, or the 
least intimation given of allegiance to the mother country. On 
the contrary, an oath of allegiance is required directly to the 
State. And it is expressly declared that in the “ General 
Court,” as organized, shall exist “the Surreme Power of the 
Commonwealth.” And we may add, in this connection, that 
the resolution of the New Haven colonists in their “ plantation 
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covenant” in 1638, reaffirmed in 1639, must be considered to 
be, by a strong implication, significant of the same thing; in 
which, “seeing they were free to cast themselves into that 
mould and form of commonwealth which appeared best for 
them,” studiously avoiding ail recognition of the laws or 
supremacy of the mother country, they declare their purpose 
to be governed solely by the ‘te of God, as revealed in 
His written word. Whether in either case the colonists expect- 
ed the permanent success, which rewarded this masterly move- 
ment, is perhaps doubtful ; but there can be no doubt, we think, 
that they acted upon the deliberate purpose to exclude, if possi- 
ble, and as long as possible, the idea and the fact of any con- 
trolling power over them, other than that inherent in the body 
politic created by their own orjginal compact. Twenty-three 
years later, through the admirable m&nagement of Gov. Win- 
throp, the privileges of self-government which they had asserted 
for themselves, were conceded and established to them in the 
charter obtained from Charles II ; under which charter, united in 
a single colony, Connecticut has remained, even to our own times, 
except during the brief usurpation of Andros, a practically in- 
dependent and self-governing state, and almost as much before as 
since the era of the revolution. And she worked out under it 
the fruits of real and complete independence. The peculiarities 
of her position gave a strong development to the qualities 
necessary to its maintenance. On the one hand, accustomed 
to self-government, the people grew up into such habits and 
feelings of independence as would brook no foreign interference. 
On the other, there were collisions enough with the royal 
power, and apprehensions of collisions, to make them practically 
familiar with the idea of resistance. And looking to yet larger 
considerations, the same statesmanlike sagacity which had 
grasped and held the privilege of an immunity from royal super- 
vision and control, saw in the maintenance of that immunity 
the cardinal point of policy, involving in iiself every public in- 
terest towards which, when threatened. every energy of the 
colony must be directed. And this was the universal feeling. 
The resistance which Fletcher encountered at Hartford, and 
Andros at Saybrook, was not the act only of the resolute 
Captains Wadsworth and Bull, but of the magistrates, the depu- 
ties, and the whole people. Nothing indeed was more marked 
in all their colonial history, than the keen-sighted jealousy and 
the unfailing courage, combined with a prudence as character- 
istic and as necessary as either watchfulness or courage, with 
which encroachments by the crown were anticipated, warded 
off and repelled. Nowhere was there a stronger or more 
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pervading sympathy with Massachusetts, in the struggles which 
preceded the great contest ; and nowhere, not even in Massa- 
chusetts itself, when the day of trial came, did it find the people 
riper for independence; nowhere did it find a spirit of resist- 
ance more universal or determined. 

But we proceed to adduce another and, if possible, more 
striking illustration of our general proposition. Dr. Bushnell 
claims for Connecticut, on just grounds, the honor of having 
exerted a decisive influence in giving to our present Govern- 
ment its grand distinction, as being a Federal rather than a Na- 
tional Government. We go farther even than this, and claim 
that she was in a special and distinctive sense fitted by her ear- 
ly history to act this most important part; in fact, that what 
she did in the Convention of 1787 was but the reénactment of 
the part she had taken in constructing the first American con- 
federacy, that of the United Colonies of New England in 1643. 
Her ne se in both cases, was one which was necessarily sug- 
gested by her position, relative to other states or colonies, and by 
the peculiar hazards to which it exposed her. Massachusetts 
was by far the most powerful of the northern colonies, being 
central in position, and greatly superior in extent of territory, 
in population and resources. She very early manifested the 
instinct of large states, in the form of a not obscure proclivity 
towards still further aggrandizement at the expense of her 
neighbors. In less than fifteen years from the settlement of 
Boston, she had seized on Maine, annexed New Hampshire, 
laid claim to a considerable part of Rhode Island, and encroach- 
ed largely and persistently on the territories of Connecticut. 
She was the natural representative of the consolidation tenden- 
cies in the New England system. Rhode Island, excluded from 
the first Confederacy, sought and obtained protection from the fa- 
vor of the King. Connecticut, in opposition to all these tenden- 
cies, planting herself on the essential equality of the colonies as 
distinct commonwealths, was, from the beginning, the repre- 
sentative of the State Rights doctrine. Though strongly inter- 
ested in effecting a confederation of the colonies, she had refused, 
in 1638, to consent to the articles prepared, on the ground that 
they gave plenary power to a majority of the commissioners ; 
being, as Gov. Winthrop declares,* “shy of coming under our 
government,” “very jealous,” and dissatisfied “because some 
preéminence was therein yielded to Massachusetts.” The in- 
fluence of her standing out is undoubtedly seen in the articles 
as finally adopted in 1643, giving to each of the four Colonies 








* Winthrop’s Journal, by Savage, Vol. I, pp. 284 ; IT, 350. 
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two commissioners, of whom siz must concur in order to any 
action. Subsequently under the charter, the dangers which 
from time to time threatened her liberties assumed such a form 
as to alarm powerfully the instinct of nationality, and put her 
habitually in the attitude of defense at once of her rights of self- 
government and of her seperate existence as a State. The 
royal governors of New York and Massachusetts looked with 
longing eyes upon the territories of Connecticut, lying in tempt 
ing proximity to their respective jurisdictions, and separated 
from either by no very strongly marked, natural boundaries. 
For many years she was obliged to maintain an agent in Eng- 
land, to defend herself against their machinations and intrigues, 
which seemed at times on the point of success. It was obvious 
thatif her charter should be vacated and a royal governor 
forced upon her, she must sooner or later, either be absorbed 
into one of the adjoining jurisdictions, or into a new one still 
more comprehensive. The attempted aggressions of Fletcher 
had indicated the former result; the temporary usurpation 
of Andros as Governor-General of New England, had realized 
the latter; and the example of his success still stimulated the 
ambition and the malice of Cornbury and Dudley. We can 
easily see how strongly such an experience must have impressed 
itself upon the minds of the people, and especially the states- 
men of Connecticut. Next to the maintenance of their rights 
as freemen and the preservation of their republican institutions, 
and in fact as a necessary means of the permanent security of 
both, the maintenance of their political equality had been, from 
the very beginning, in a peculiar and distinctive sense, a cardi- 
nal point of policy, and a settled habit of action. 

It was therefore but the voice of her history, speaking 
through her delegates in the Federal Convention, when they 
insisted upon adequate guaranties in the new Constitution for 
the inviolability of the states as coéqual sovereignties ; and the 
far-seeing sagacity and profound political wisdom which secur- 
ed that result, by ordaining the unchangeable equality of those 
sovereignties in the United States Senate, was a sagacity reared 
under Connecticut influences, and a wisdom that drew its les- 
sons from the school of her experience. 

Thus, then, did Connecticut, an unmixed democracy from 
the first, embodying in nearly perfect form, ideas which were 
to be the gi@ry of a future age, but which out of New Eng- 
land were as yet but half expressed instincts, place herself at 
the head of the list of American constitutional republics, their 
model and exemplar, with the likeness of which all others were 


in gradual succession to fashion themselves, and finally to be 
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reproduced, on a national scale, at the distance of a centur 
and a half, by the union of them all under the Federal Consti- 
tution. Thus did the transactions which inaugurated her his- 
tory in form and substance foreshadow those which ushered in 
the independence of the states and their united government. 
Nor was it a mere foreshadowing ; but as a prophecy is some- 
times said to work out its own fulfillment, so the spirit which 
presided over those transactions did not depart with the oc- 
casion, but dwelling in the state as an active principle had a 
direct and potent agency in working out those results of inde- 
pendence and united government. 

If we pass now from the government as organized to the gov- 
ernment as administered, and examine what we may call the 
every day life of the state, we shall find Connecticut entitled 
still to the same precedence, as having furnished the best exam- 
ple in colonial times of genuine republicanism in practice. 

But we wish it distinctly understood that in making these 
comparisons we arrogate to our own state no monopoly of ex- 
cellence, political or otherwise. In preterring Connecticut to 
Massachusetts, as the best representative of republicanism, 
(and the question in fact lies between those two,) we do not say 
there was no republicanism in the latter; though we do intend 
to say that that element had less relative strength, and a less 
= manifestation. We have no sympathy with a recent 

istorical writer, a citizen if not a son of Massachusetts, who 
can see in the government of the puritan colonies only “a sour 
and arrogant theocracy,” and who is especially and unspar- 
ingly censorious upon the founders of his own state. Dr. Bush- 
nell is entirely right when he speaks of “ the genuine republican 
idea, which dwelt as an actuating force or inmost sense in all 
the New England colonies.” And our claim is, that as that 
idea, indigenous in some sense upon the American soil through 
its whole extent, found in the New England colonies, owing to 
the peculiarities of their origin and condition, a more favorable 
development than elsewhere in America, so it was the good for- 
tune of Connecticut that upon her soil it received its best and 
most perfect development. 

The town meeting, the common school, and the self-govern- 
ing church or congregation, institutions originally peculiar to 
New England, and found in their highest perfection in Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut, have been the nurseries of republi- 
canism in New England, and by direct or remote influence 


have impressed upon American republicanism its most distinc- 


tive characteristics. Seventy years ago, John Adams, writing 
to the Abbé de Mably, pointed to these institutions, in connec- 
VOL. xX. 22 
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tion with the militia system, as furnishing the key to the his- 
tory of the English colonies in America, and of the revolution 
through which they had just passed. This truth has long since 
become a familiar one to all thoughtful observers of the work- 
ings of our institutions. That the people are the rightful source 
of political power has been seen to be but half the true repub- 
lican doctrine ; not only their right but their capacity and their 
duty to govern themselves must be practically recognized. The 
experience of France has shown that even a universal suffrage 
which exhausts itself in designating and giving authority toa 
strongly centralized governmental agency, may be less republi- 
can in fact than a somewhat restricted suffrage, provided the 
sphere of the central government ig limited, and the adminis- 
tration of affairs is brought as near as possible to the mass of 
the people by suitable municipal institutions. Such a system 
was the town organization in New England; and the school 
and parish systems supplied auxiliary forces acting in the same 
direction and with nearly or quite equal intensity. They were 
the nurseries of republicanism, not only because the people un- 
der them were trained to exercise and did successfully exercise 
the functions of government, but because there were wrought 
into the very texture of their minds, ideas and habits essen- 
tially and exclusively republican ; such, for example, as the idea 
of equality among citizens, of simplicity and economy in the 
machinery and operations of government, the habit of discus- 
sing and directing the management of public affairs, and the 
feeling of independence and self-reliance consequent upon that 
habit. We have dwelt upon these facts, both as justifying the 
precedence which we have assigned to the New England colo- 
nies, and as suggesting the leading point on which the compar- 
ison we have yet to make must turn. 

The strong republican tendencies manifested in the Connec- 
ticut constitution of 1638, have been already noted. That its 
framers held political views essentially different from those 
which shaped the polity of the older colonies, is clearly evinced 
in their departure from the Massachusetts precedent in the fun- 
damental article of admitting other than church members to 
the privilege of voting. That original impulse was never lost, 
but, favored by all the circumstances of her condition, contin- 
ued to act, without check or hindrance, through her whole co- 
lonial history. With perfect immunity from foreign control or 
interference, with a population singularly homogeneous, and en- 
gaged almost wholly in agricultural pursuits, with few inequal- 
ities of condition or distinctions of social rank, with universal 
education, with thorough and successful family training, with 
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the most simple and economical personal habits, with a govern- 
ment in all its parts closely in contact with the people, at once 
reflecting their character and demonstrating their capacity, 
there was but one result possible in the case; republicanism 
was a spontaneous, an unmixed, an inevitable growth. 

In Massachusetts, on the other hand, the indwelling republi- 
can idea was worked out through the conflict of opposing ten- 
dencies, and under circumstances by no means so favorable to 
a symmetrical and harmonious development. Setting out with 
a policy sterner and less tolerant of diversity, enforced the more 
rigorously from the necessity of maintaining against all ques- 
tion the rather questionable construction of their charter under 
which the colony had assumed to exercise political power, its 
effects were the more marked from the larger admixture of in- 
congruous material contained in its population. In a smaller 
community with a homogeneous population, as in the New Ha- 
ven colony while it continued distinct, such an exclusive sys- 
tem might operate for a single generation with little percepti- 
ble jarring or friction ; but this was not possible in Massachu- 
setts. Her situation on the sea coast exposed her ina much 
higher degree to the action of foreign and disturbing influen- 
ces. The tide of immigration, wholly puritanic at first, did not 
long continue unmixed, but was constantly bearing to her shores 
religionists and irreligionists of various sorts, impelled by an 
enthusiastic or an adventurous spirit, but ail alike obnoxious to 
the puritan settlers. And the exclusive policy, being once adop- 
ted, must needs be enforced, by making more frequent examples 
and inflicting greater severities, in proportion as heresies were 
the more rife, or the sowers of heretical opinions the more nu- 
merous. Hence the harsh and oppressive legislation, if indeed 
it could be called legislation, when directed as it so often was 
against particular persons, designed to prevent the propagation, 
or, in other words, to suppress the utterance of opinions regard- 
ed as involving any attack, either upon the established faith of 
the commonwealth, or its established polity. Hence, too, as the 
stern puritans who guided its affairs were not the men to shrink 
from any consequences of their own doctrines, or from the use 
of means requisite to carry out settled convictions of duty, the 
cases in which arbitrary measures of coercion were brought to 
bear, not merely upon individuals, but upon whole classes of 
citizens, constituting large and respectable minorities. Witness, 
for instance, the proceedings connected with the antinomian 

controversy of 1637, when many of the most prominent citizens 
of Boston and other towns, men of the same faith, who had 
shared the sacrifices and the hardships of the first settlement 
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were put under the ban of the commonwealth, disowned, and 
declared guilty of a seditious libel, for having presumed to sign 
a simple remonstrance against the action of the General Court 
in the case of Rev. Mr. Wheelwright. We have referred to 
these things, not for the purpose of reproach, but because they 
seem to us to have had a political influence not often remarked, 
and bearing directly on the subject before us, which continued 
long after the particular events had passed. We mean to say 
that a government which does not hesitate to assume such re- 
sponsibilities, and is able to carry through successfully such a 
policy as we have described, becomes necessarily a strong, not 
to say, an arbitrary government. It may be republican, as be- 
ing based on popular representation, and may in fact exercise 
only powers actyally delegated to it; but its essential character 
as a government is that the power of the state is strongly con- 
centrated in the hands of the acting authorities; that in the 
ordinary administration it draws more largely on the reserved 
powers than is fully consistent with the true republican theory. 
It manifests, as far as it goes, a strong centralizing tendency. 
Such, it appears to us, was the case in Massachusetts under the 
puritan government; and that Massachusetts politics received 
then a set, which they had not wholly lost down to the time of 
the revolution, and of the framing of the federal constitution. 
Certain it is that her politicians and statesmen of that era man- 
ifested a pretty uniform bias towards a strong government, 
while those of Connecticut were as remarkable for their jeal- 
ousy of extravagant grants of power. Other facts in the same 
direction, we think, may be noted, in comparing the republi- 
can tendencies and manifestations in the two colonies, by 
careful observers of the past. Thus, the distinction between 
“gentlemen” and “those of the common sort,” from the first 
more distinctly marked in Massachusetts, grew wider, if any- 
thing, in proportion as the extension and prosperity of commer- 
cial pursuits in Boston and other eastern towns increased the 
inequality in the distribution of wealth; while it was as clearly 
diminished in Connecticut. So, likewise, there has been a 
wider difference between the body of those holding civil sta- 
tions and the body of the people, in the one than in the other, 
very much in the same degree as there has been clearl 

more expensiveness and showiness, more form and ceremonial, 
about the government of Massachusetts than that of Connecti- 
cut. All these disparities of course were increased after Mas- 
sachusetts came under a royal governor. And the traces of 
the difference may be seen to this day, in the greater amount of 
ceremony and parade in which the legislative, executive and ju- 
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dicial dignitaries of our sister state are wont to indulge. In 
short, the habits of our government and magistrates, like those 
of our people, have always been remarkable for simplicity, plain- 
ness, and inexpensiveness ; which is a merit, not on the ground 
that the most niggardly and slovenly government would be the 
best, but as ae the nearness of its contact with the people; 
as showing that while no state has been better governed, no 
government has been more directly and purely an emanation 
from the people. And as another illustration of the republican 
tendency to distribute rather than to concentrate and centralize 
the exercise of powers, we ought to refer to that important 
branch of the administration of justice, which is concerned in 
the settlement of estates. In Massachusetts, as in most of the 
states, this business, and also the registration of deeds, has 
been done county-wise, while in this state, the registration 
has been always by towns, and the probate business has been 
successively transferred from the General Court to the county 
court, from the latter to district courts of less and less extent, 
until finally nearly every town constitutes a probate district. 
We have left for ourselves little space for the comparison be- 
tween Connecticut and Rhode Island. The glory and preémi- 
nence of the latter is her assertion, in advance not only of Con- 
necticut but of the world, of the great doctrine of the entire 
freedom of conscience. Moreover, it was eminently democratic 
beyond any colony except Connecticut, in its instincts, its or- 
ganization under Roger Williams’ charter, and its habits. Yet 
we should hardly think of putting it in comparison either with 
Connecticut or Massachusetts, either as an example of a well 
ordered and well instructed state, or as entitled to be considered 
the representative or type of New England republicanism. We 
should miss at once, in the comparison, the frequency of the 
schoolhouse and the church. The truth is, it never was, in its 
early days, a specimen of a well instructed community. And 
in ae to carry out their great idea of non-interference 
in matters of conscience, the earlier generations ran into the 
error of neglecting to impose such restraints as were really sal- 
utary and requisite. On the other hand, practical freedom of 
conscience was always enjoyed in Connecticut. Few if any 
attempts were ever made to force the conscience of individuals, 
except so far as some consciences pretended to be shocked by 
being compelled to the outward observance of such regulations 
as were in those days almost universally deemed necessary to 
the maintenance, not so much of a particular faith or form of 
worship, as of decency and good order in society. The right 
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of “such as soberly dissented” from the established faith to wor. 
ship in their own manner was fully protected. 

We stated our conviction that our state in her early history 
disclosed “more of the rudimental tendencies which in their 
full development constitute and honorably distinguish the Amer- 
ican character, than any other of the original states or colo. 
nies.” We have thus far shown, in a manner which does but 
feeble justice to the subject and to the facts, her early and per. 
fect development of some of the leading elements of political 
and moral greatness in the nation of to-day. To complete the 
view which we had proposed to take, we might proceed to point 
out, in the recognized character and habits of our people, in 
their energy, enterprise and industry, in their thrift and econ- 
omy, in their mechanical skill and inventive genius, the chief ele. 
ments of our present material greatness and prosperity. And 
we might give some idea of the large part which Connecticut 
has actually contributed to those best qualities and best achiev. 
ments of the nation, by sending out her educated and intelligent 
sons, and foster-children, in much larger relative numbers than 
any other state, to guide, to teach, to impel and energize, to oc- 
cupy posts of honor and usefulness in every department of hu- 
man activity, throughout the length and breadth of the land. 
But we are compelled to restrict ourselves to one only of the 
topics above suggested. 

Our readers may before this have been tempted to inquire 
what connection there could be between Dr. Bushnell’s speech 
for Connecticut and the Report of the Commissioner of Pa- 
tents, that they should stand together at the head of this arti- 
cle. We introduce the latter to the attention of our readers, 
as furnishing very unexpected and satisfactory proof of the 
early cultivation and exercise within the state of inventive ge- 
nius, in the department of mechanical and manufacturing art. 
In 1849, a circular letter was addressed by the Commissioner 
of Patents to the Governors of the several states, asking for in- 
formation relative to the early prégress of the arts, in their re- 
spective states, and especially as to the encouragement given 
to invention by patents, in the colonial period, or prior to the 
surrender of the power to the Federal Government. Most of 
the states had nothing to show on the subject. In a few, some 
patent rights were granted after the Revolution. In Massachu- 
setts, prior to the Revolution, there were on record some six or 
eight instances of legislative encouragement extended to two 
or three branches of manufacture, and to the growth of hemp, 
by bounties or exclusive privileges. In the state of Connecti- 
cut alone, “ copious and characteristic records” were found and 
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furnished, showing at once the remarkable activity of her peo- 
ple in this department of effort, and the wise and liberal policy 
of the government, early commenced and steadily pursued, in 
aiding and encouraging their efforts. 

In the statutes of 1672, the prohibition of monopolies was de- 
clared not to extend to “new and profitable inventions ;” and 
there were general laws to encourage discoveries in mines or 
minerals, enacted in 1664, and to encourage the discovery and 
introduction of new commodities, in 1715. Exclusive privi- 
leges were granted in 1708, for making pitch; in 1716, for the 
erection of a slitting mill; in 1717, for making molasses from 
cornstalks ; in 1718, for making linseed oil ; in 1725, for makin 
duck and canvass ; in 1728, for converting iron into steel, oid 
to have been, as it undoubtedly was, the first attempt of the 
kind in the country, and the beginning of a very difficult and 
important manufacture, which received further encouragement 
in 1740, and 1744; in 1741, for making potash ; in 1747, for 
making glass ; and others, of later date. To various other man- 
ufactories, aid was extended at different times by bounties, and 
in several instances,even by the loan of money. The iron 
works at Salisbury received early and frequent attention, and 
in 1767, a loan of £1200 was made to assist in carrying them 
on. In 1772, a loan of £500 for three years without interest 
was made to aid the manufacture of steel in Killingworth; a 
like loan of £3800, authorized in 1775, to aid the manufacture 
of iron wire in Norwich. In 1734, a general act was passed, 
giving bounties for the raising of hemp, and for making duck 
and fine linen ; and a like act in 1735, to encourage the raising 
of silk. Among the other inventions and arts brought to our 
notice in these records, most of which received encouregement 
from the state, we find that of bell founding (1736,) type found- 
ing, polishing crystals, pin making, a drill plough, tide mills, a 
torpedo for destroying shipping, (Bushnell’s, 1776,) glass, pottery 
and paper making, aap see. stocking weaving, and linen 
and woolen cloth manufacture, and the refining of sugar. But 
the above will suffice for our present purpose. 

We had intended to say something, in connection with Dr. 
Bushnell’s remarks on the same subject, in relation to the mili- 
tary distinctions of Connecticut; but we have hardly room or 
time left for more than a brief allusion. A distinguished of- 
ficer in the Mexican war, not 12 New England man, once said 
to the writer, that he had always observed, as a characteristic of 
Connecticut soldiers, “that their courage was always equal to 
the demand upon it.” The same idea is strongly expressed by 
Dr. Bushnell. “There was never a speck of chivalry among 
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her leaders, and yet there was never a coward among them. 
Their courage had the christian stamp, it was practical and re. 
lated to duty ; always exerted for some object of defense and 
safety. They knew nothing of fighting without an object, and 
when they had one, they went to the work bravely, simply be- 
cause it was sound economy to fight well!” It is for this rea. 
son, because the proper military traits had so little prominence 
in their character, that their actual achievements have been so 
little appreciated, even among ourselves. Yet the materials 
are ample for a military history, such as a people much more 
ambitious than ours of that kind of distinction might well be 
proud of. We wish particularly that the public mind, in and 
out of the state, might be more generally enlightened than it is, 
in regard to the part taken by Connecticut in the war of inde- 
pendence. About ten years ago, a collection of official and 
other documents upon this subject, was made and published by 
the late secretary of state, Mr. Hinman, which, in point of sub- 
stance, left little to be desired, but was so utterly chaotic in 
form as to repel we fear most of the readers whom its title 
might invite. Such a work, well edited, would be of great 
value to the state ; and we hope the editor of the Connecticut 
* Colonial Records will not consider his labors complete till that 
object is attained. Meantime, we shall expect from the forth- 
coming volumes of Mr. Bancroft, who has always shown a just 
and a generous appreciation of Connecticut, as full a recogni- 
tion of her revolutionary honors, as he has already given of 
those connected with her early history. 
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Arr. IL—YEAST—A PROBLEM. 


Yeast—A Problem: reprinted with corrections and additions 
from Frazer’s Magazine. 


A very marked and, in many respects, a gratifying change has 
been going on during the last few years in the light literature of 
the country. We have yet far too many of the vapid and strained 
imitations of the French Satanic School in circulation; but 
each succeeding year sees the piles of impassioned and insane 
stuff in yellow and dingy-red covers shrinking farther away into 
the dusty and forgotten corners of book-stalls and shops. In 
England we learn that systematic efforts are made to banish 
from society this kind of literature, not by the arm of power, 
but by the substitution of healthier works. Some enterprising 
persons have undertaken to supply the traveling public with a 
“railroad literature,’ which may not only please, but instruct 
and elevate. On the London and Northwestern Railway, for 
example, all the book-stands have been taken and filled with 
useful and healthy books. Perhaps this plan could not be suc- 
cessfully adopted in this country ; for the ‘book trade” here is 
more free and unfettered. But without any plan of = 
opposition, the public taste of America is evidently becoming 
cloyed with the foreign translations, and yet worse imitations, 
which a few years ago were the most abundant kind of light 
reading. This is doubtless in part the result of a natural reac- 
tion; but we believe the Magazine literature, now so common, 
has done much, not only to awaken, but to gratify a better taste. 
Magazines are yet far rom being what we desire to see them, 
but we are thankful for what they have done, and we cherish 
the hope that they will improve with age and experience. 

There is another feature in much of the current fictitious 
reading which is worthy of serious.attention: we allude to the 
religious elements which now enter largely into a great portion 
of it. The Wizard of the North produced his charming 
fictions for their own sakes—for the sake of the story. The 
same is true of the works of Richardson, Fielding, Goldsmith, 
Burney, and others. But now the story is subordinate to some 
other end. Two or three volumes are thrust upon us for the 


_ purpose of illustrating as many lines of moral or religious senti- 


ment ; and each often contains a deadly poison. All kinds of 
reading, even the secular newspapers, deal largely in religious 
VOL, «X, 23 
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sentiments and allusions, often defective, and quite as often per- 
niciously false. Old and familiar religious terms are rapidly 
losing their once well understood and massy signification. 
Religion no longer means Christianity, and faith has become 
almost synonymous with credulity. A man’s piety must now, 
according to some, be measured by the extent of his credulity, 
and not by the subject matter of his belief. And many of the 
most popular producers of light reading evidently deem them- 
selves ‘‘set for the defense of the truth,” and speak with an ex 
cathedra gravity, as if they were the only teachers worthy of a 
hearing. A gradual approximation has been going on for years 
between the better kind of works of fiction, and the inferior kind 
of so called religious literature. Put the two side by side, and it 
would prove a formidable task for the wisest sabbath school 
superintendent or parochial librarian to tell which he must 
choose and which reject. Many of the works professedly pub- 
lished for religious people, are not much higher in religious sen- 
timent, than bond ‘Ade romances and novels, while they are often 
inferior in style and execution. The amount or quantity of 
religious truth in both seems to be regulated by the homeeopath- 
ic principle. This process of approximation or assimilation, 
going on between the literature of the world and religious lite- 
rature, may help to explain what is now pretty evidently the con- 
dition of the church. The world and the church are much 
nearer together than formerly. This is evident in the manners, 
the spirit and the business of the present day. And the pecu- 
liarity in the current literature to which we are calling atten- 
tion, may be viewed as partly the cause and partly the effect of 
the change in the spirit of professed Christians. Whether we 
are to account for this by supposing that the indirect influences 
of Christianity have been with the world’s usual shrewdness 
more clearly seen, and rapidly developed, than the direct, or that 
Christians have lowered their former high standard—flying 
from excess of puritanism to excess of worldliness—or that 
both these suppositions are in part correct, it seems clear that 
the distance between the two is less than it was in days gone 
by. The advance ranks in society, in Christian countries, are 
quite up with the rear ranks in evangelical churches, so that, 
should this process of assimilation continue to go on, soon con- 
version will be impossible, and something like Christian training 
will be the only work left for the church to ; erform. 

These remarks have been suggested by the work, the title of 
which we have placed at the head of this article. It is the pro- 
duction of a clergyman ; and we regard it as worthy of notice, 
that a greater number than formerly of ministers and of their 
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immediate connections are engaged in the production of the 
equivocal literature which stands between fiction and fact. 
hither does all this tend ? 

The author of “ Yeast” (Mr. Kingsly) has had considerable 
experience in novel writing, and seems equally expert in pro- 
ducing romances, tragedies and sermons! But though a clergy- 
man, he is certainly not a very orthodox one, whether tried 
by the standard of Whitgift or Marsh, Philpotts or Bickersteth. 

e seems to be a man of” quick observation, of keen sensibility, 
of varied but badly selected reading. It is not difficult to 
trace in his works the influences which have moulded his tastes 
and directed his observation. He was evidently bred a church- 
man and immersed in the milk-and-water theology which now 
characterizes many of the English episcopalians. He was 
then taken and plunged into chartist politics, and afterwards 
into the seething caldron of German metaphysics, bubbling 
over with sense and nonsense, piety and blasphemy. From 
this trine immersion, he came out like the shot silks, showing 
now one, then another, and at times a variety of colors at once. 

“ Yeast,” just passed to a second edition, is a religious novel, 
and may stand as a type of acertain class. Being written by 
a clergyman, it will among some exert a wider influence on that 
account, especially as it deals not with the positives, but the 
negatives of religion. It is designed to call attention not to the 
excellencies of Christianity, but to the objections which men of . 
the present day bring against it. 

The story is miserable enough. Few will read the book for 
the sake of the tale, or for the love scenes which it describes. 
The framework of the story is so feeble as to be unable to hold 
together the heterogeneous materials which are crowded into it. 
The work bears evident marks of its Magazine origin, being a 
series of stirring sketches tacked together as an after-thought, 
by a very meagre plot. The characters which are brought 
upon the stage, come no one can tell whence, and go no one can 
tell whither. And yet the book is interesting, for the author 
has a rare facility of combination and description. And his 
broken and harsh, but vehement and picturesque style gives a 
freshness even to common-place truths, and frequently disposes 
us to reéxamine positions which we had long supposed to be 
settled. This is one of the dangerous qualities of the book. 
Among readers who have not mastered the reasons for the 
opinions which they may have been taught to respect, a doubt 
is always a dangerous visitor. We do not like the negative, 
fault-finding style of discussing any subject, much less that of 
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religion. The following extract from the author’s preface will 
put us in possession of his design : 


“In the following pages I have attempted to show what some at least of the 
young in these days are thinking and feeling. I know well that my sketch is inad- 
equate and partial. Ihave every reason to believe from the criticisms which I 
have received since its first publication that it is, as far as it goes, correct. I put it 
asa problem. It would be the height of arrogance in me to do more than indicate 
the direction in which I think a solution may be found. I fear that my elder readers 
may complain that I have no right to start doubts without answering them. I can only 
answer—would that I had started them! would that I was not seeing them daily 
around me under some form or other in just the very hearts for whom one could 
most wish the peace and strength of a fixed and healthy faith, To the young this 
book can do no harm; for it will put into their minds little but what is there 
already. To the elder it may do good; for it may teach some of them, as I earnest- 
ly hope, something of the real but too often utterly unsuspected state of their own 
children’s minds; something of the reasons of that calamitous estrangement be- 
tween themselves and those who will succeed them, which is often too painful and 
oppressive to be confessed to their own hearts.” 


To effect the objects above announced, the author has in- 
vented a variety of characters, each one a type of a class, and 
he brings them together to make the “ Yeast’ by the comming- 
ling of their peculiar notions. The hero is a Mr. Launcelot 
Smith, who is floating about on the dark ocean of doubt and 
infidelity ; we have as an offset, his cousin, who has just entered 
Rome by Dr. Pusey’s gate. We have a squire of the old 
school, who drinks, swears, and collects his rents; his two 
daughters, one of whom is a church-woman at heart and re- 
mains such, the other is so only by education, and is converted 
by Mr. Smith to something which is neither Mahommedanism, 
Christianity, nor Germanism, but a compound of the three. 
We have an artist and his little wife, who believe in nothing but 
the beautiful, and who seem to have very little to do with the 
story. There is a gigantic game keeper, who appears to be the 
author’s beau ideal of a Christian suited to these times. He is 
a compound of Methodism, Chartism and Carlylism. Then 
there is a colonel, who lives by his wits, and, finding this rather 
a hard life, commits suicide. There are two or three church- 
of-England clergymen, who are utterly bewildered (as they 
well may be) by the strange spirits among whom they have 
fallen. And, passing by a host of dii Minores, we have lastly a 
mysterious personage, a kind of hybrid between an angel 
and Mephistopheles, who seems to possess powers of ubiquity ; 
who believes everything and yet scarcely anything as ~ 
body else believes it ; he comes from the moon, for aught 


we can discover, and after lecturing Mr. Smith on various 
topics, suddenly disappears and carries off the principal char- 
acters with him. Such are some of the “ Yeast-makers” in 
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England. The title is appropriate to the work. It is “ Yeast,” 
certainly, though it has not the definiteness of a “problem.” 
The work is clearly the production of a man of talent, and is 
interesting not so much for continuous reading, as for the occa- 
sional perusal of its nervous, stirring sketches. Yet we are 
firmly persuaded, that its tendency, as well as that of the whole 
family to which it belongs, “ is evil, and only evil continually.” 
We shall now produce some of the grounds on which this con- 
viction rests. 

The author of “ Yeast,” like nearly all who undertake to 
frighten society into goodness = painting larger than life, upon 
a dark background, the ghastly evils which lurk within it, 
shows too clearly his full sympathy with all the radical and dis- 
organizing elements which are at work. If there is any subject 
of which the wise King’s words are true, “ there is nothing new 
under the sun,” it is infidelity. Its form may change like that 
of Proteus, but its elements are evet the same—it is only Pro- 
teus still. Thus, Mr. Kingsly does not mention a single objec- 
tion which has not in substance been answered, time and again. 
But his head appears to have grown giddy by looking into the 
great “ Yeast vat,” and he has himself fallen therein. As he 
who went to teach Ramohun Roy the principles of the Christ- 
ian religion, suffered the deistical Brahmin to convert him, so 
the author of “ Yeast” shows that he is almost as “ yeasty” 
and unsettled in mind as these whom he has stepped down to 
help. We object at the outset to the point of view from which 
his pictures are drawn; as well as to the remedies which he 
suggests for existing evils. 

Reform and fault-finding have their cant as well as spurious 
religion, and we are rather plentifully supplied with reform cant 
at the present day. Throughout this work those who cast aside 
the word of God as a fable, who treat with scorn sentiments 
which the great and good of past ages devoutly cherished, who 
believe in nothing but their own discoveries, and who will have 
no law but their own fancies or passions which they call their 
“nature,” are spoken of as men of superior intellectual powers 
—of the first order of talent—as men who exhibit genius in 
some way, by the very recklessness of their course. Hear how 
the author makes his hero plead for himself: “ What, do you too 
throw me off? Will you too treat the poor, wild, uneducated 
sportsman as a Pariah, and an outcast because he is not ashamed 
tobe aman? Because he cannot stuff his soul’s hunger with 


cut and dried hearsays, but dares to think for himself? Be- 


cause he wants to believe things, and dares not be satisfied with 
only believing that he ought to believe them?” In another 
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lace, the author asks, after making Mr. Smith declare broadly 

is unbelief, “ What was to be done with so intractable a here- 
tic? Call him an infidel and a materialist of course and cast 
him off with horror. But Argemone was beginning to find out 
that when people are really in earnest, it may be better some. 
times to leave God’s method of educating them alone instead of 
calling the poor honest seekers hard names which the speakers 
themselves don’t understand.” Nothing now is proof of origi- 
nality or power but singularity, at least such would seem to 
the sentiment of many who claim to be reformers. The scep- 
tical are too often treated as if their unbelief were. the legiti- 
mate result of their honest search after truth. In the fashiona- 
ble cant, they are spoken of as persons “ intensely sincere,” 
“terribly in earnest,” &c. All this must have a pernicious ef- 
fect upon the young. It is an easy and cheap method of ac- 
quiring the reputation of genius, and of intense love of truth, 
simply to reject what all good men have reverenced, and to 
throw the reins upon the neck of an undisciplined nature. 
And many will be disposed to travel this broad road to notorie- 
ty, if not to fame. And we are sorry to see that Christian wri- 
ters much more sound and cautious than the author of “ Yeast,” 
sometimes sanction the cant of the times by their example. 
The order and rule defying spirits are “free thinkers,” who 
“boldly state their opinions.” They are the “independent,” 
the “deep and earnest thinkers,” who will “clear a path for 
themselves.” We have only to look around us to be startled 
by the number of those who have obtained a name mainly by 
the recklessness with which they have trampled upon all that 
is holy, and all that is venerated by religious men. They have not 
discovered a single truth that is valuable to the human family, 
they have not wiped one tear from the face of sorrow, they 
have not consoled a single mourner, nor bound up one broken 
heart, yet they are the men with whom wisdom will die, and to 
whom the praises of genius must be sung. Launcelot Smith, 
the hero of our author, is no exception to these remarks. All 
who see him call him a genius, and predict great things of him; 
yet he effects nothing, nor does he say anything worthy of re- 
membrance. The only useful thing he does, is to earn a six- 
pence by carrying atrunk! By looking very wise, by smiling 
at old prejudices, and by acting as a porter; he earned the rep- 
utation of being a man of genius. And we could find real 
flesh and blood men, who enjoy a high reputation both on this 
and on the other side of the great water, who have yet done no 
more for their race than did the imaginary Mr. Smith. We de- 
mur to this absurd fashion of lionizing all who choose to run a 
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muck against truths which have called forth more research than 
they could give them, were they to live to the age of Methuse- 
lah. We have little faith in those who are puffed into notice 
by “ mutual admiration societies,” and who are great only in 
posse but never in esse. Bacon would have required fruit trom 
them ere he would have granted them his suffrage. He would 
have put them to the test to which the idols of the heathen were 
put, “let them do good or do evil, that we may be dismayed 
and behold it together.” It is not denied that men of high en- 
dowments often wander in the mazes of error and infidelity ; 
but the number of such is much smaller than has been supposed. 
Many who appeared great, very stars, for a time, have turned 
out upon examination to be meteors, or masses of gelatinous 
matter that shone only so long as a borrowed impulse kept 
them careering through the sky. Self-control and subjection 
to law are far better proofs of force of character than the 
abandon, intellectual and moral, which at the present day is es- 
teemed such mark of power. The highest created intelligences 
of which we have any knowledge, are subject to law and rule. 
They do God’s “ Commandments harkening to the voice of his 
word.” We charge the author of “ Yeast,” therefore, though 
it is probably without intention on his part, with giving to his 
readers the impression that scepticism, especially if it have a 
transcendental origin, is proof of mental power. 

It is moreover very common among writers of the school to 
which Mr. Kingsly belongs, to speak of these disbelieving he- 
roes, as “ sincere inquirers,” yearning for truth; as “soul-hun- 
ey for it, &c. And their psychological condition must be 
earned from the number and texture of the objections which 
they urge against the Christian religion. Neither our philoso- 
phy nor our charity will go farther than to admit that there may 

earnest, sincere minds, perplexed with doubts. But these 
are the exceptions and not the rule, and wherever such minds 
are found, they will not dwell Jong in an atmosphere of doubt. 
How minds which are filled only with negations, which believe 
nothing firmly, which reject revealed religion, and yet have 
adopted nothing in its place, can be enthusiastic or deeply in ear- 
nest, passes our comprehension. If they have adopted a new 
philosophy instead of Christianity, then they are no longer in- 
quirers, and it is folly to treat them as such. If they are mere- 
ly occupied with negations or doubts, they cannot have much 
enthusiasm or earnestness. The school of modern German- 
ized religionists have little reference to human depravity in 
their speculations, and they seldom allude to the influence of 
the heart and its prejudices upon the adoption of a creed. 
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This in their estimation is a coarse and unpleasant topic, which 
must be kept out of view as much as possible, for it is very apt 
to spoil asentimental theory. We can scarcely escape the con- 
viction that this class of writers think the Bible has outlived 
its day, or rather that it is not now enough for the spiritual 
wants of men. Hence they are trying to sink shafts into hith- 
erto untried fields, and to bore new artesian wells from which 
the waters of truth and life, now so shallow or unsatisfying 
in the fountain which God opened up, may be supplied to the per- 
ishing. 

The author of “ Yeast” does not once, that we can discover, 
appeal to the Word of God as the Book which must “end the 
strife when wit and reason fail.” The inadequacy of church 
authority is shown, but not the sufficiency of the Scriptures. 
And the very idea of the work under consideration is, that 
some new means of influencing the bold, the reckless, the intel- 
lectual, must be discovered, for the Scriptures are inadequate. 
“Who is there in these days who could teach a fast man if he 
would try?” asks Mr. Kingsly. And when speaking of the 
poor and negiected classes, he remarks: “I am beginning to 
fancy apie. in spite of all the preachers say, that before ever 
you can make them Christians you must make them men and 
women.” We had supposed that nothing was more firmly es- 
tablished by the experience of the benevolent, than that people 
must be christianized first, in order to raise them in the scale of 
being. For this among other things was the gospel given. The 
work of raising the fallen and degraded, must be performed in 
England and ache not by giving the people the dogmas of 
men or of the church, but the Scriptures in their purity. The 
best means of combating the infidelity of this or any other age, 
is by vindicating the truth, authority and sufficiency of God’s 
Word for all the spiritual wants of men, and by giving it to 
all with full liberty to read it, and carry out their convictions of 
its teachings. 

We have long felt that no churchman, high or low, orthodox 
or heretical, can fairly point out where lies the aggressive power 
of infidelity in the old world. Doubtless human depravity—an 
evil heart of unbelief—is its fountain; but there are certain 
channels often opened by the avowed friends of religion, through 
which this fountain pours its burning streams over a land. _In- 
fidelity of itself lacks soul and unity. It is a system or collec- 
tion of negations, which can have no strong hold upon the 
heart. There is no unanimity among its avowed champions. 
It is only when scepticism can find some great social or relig- 
ious evil in the community, that its forces can be rallied or uni- 
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ted. Then they are not united among themselves, but in dis- 
like to the real or supposed evil. The French infidels of the 
last century could have done nothing, even among that volatile 

ople, but for the dreadful and glaring evils, social and religious, 
which then oppressed the nation. These things gave unity to 
the philosophers, and power to their destructive doctrines. 
Speculative infidelity is not a natural product of England, and 
still less so, if possible, of America. Two prominent charac- 
teristics of the English mind are stubborn adherence to its own 
way, and a strong sense of justice. These two qualities will 
help to explain the singular policy of England in many instan- 
ces. After she has suffered for her pertinacious stubborness, 
her sense of justice asserts its right to reign, and she often 
heartily does the very things against which she sturdily fought. 
This has been illustrated in her contests with nearly all her 
colonies. We allude to these characteristics for the purpose of 
illustrating the infidel struggles which are from time to time re- 
vived there. Often is scepticism adopted by agitators mainly 
because it is a capital stone with which to pelt the men in pow- 
er, (who must defend both church and state,) who doggedly re- 
fuse to yield some rights demanded by the people. It was after 
the dreadful deluge of French infidelity, that the English gov- 
ernment becoming convinced of the justice of many of the 

itators’ claims, granted some of the most valuable reforms 
A eee within the last century. Aggressive infidelity in Eng- 
land will always be found associated with some political or ec- 
clesiastical grievance. And in proportion as these are great 
or widely felt, will unbelief develop itself. As French infidel- 
ity obtained the sympathy of many in England by fastening it- 
self upon the political grievances of the times, so now German 
scepticism seeks support from the ecclesiastical evils of the 
country. So long as a dark background remains, against which 
ecclesiastical and political evils may be vividly portrayed, Eng- 
land will be disturbed by infidel agitators, whenever the gener- 
al mind is stirred and put in motion. While church and state 
remain, presenting the most unconquerable of forces—a moral 
vis inertie—in the way of reform, the unbelief and radicalisin 
of other lands will find a welcome among the dissatisfied. Pu- 
seyites have multiplied and gone over to Rome, because the 
state has too much power over the church ; and infidels have 
rapidly increased because they see that the church helps to per- 
petuate the social evils of the state. All over the continent also 
hosts may be mustered whose infidelity springs not from the les- 


- sons of Straus or Baur, but from the fact that every where they find 


the legalized defenders of religion leagued with the government 
VOL. X. 24 
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to obstruct the progress of human freedom. It was this porten. 
tous fact that called into existence the hundreds of clubs and 
secret societies at which all government, human and divine, 
was denounced as a curse, an inveterate foe to individual free- 
dom and right. The masses, both in England and on the con. 
tinent, find their infidelity much more easily than by reading 
abstruse, philosophical works. There is no life or substance in 
mere scepticism, whatever may be its origin ; but the many are 
ready to adopt its badge and Shibboleth, if by these means 
they may hope to obtain that, which they desire and to which they 
feel they have a right. The fact that nearly all the leading in. 
fidels of England are contending for social and religious reform 
—for a political religion—an earthly “good time coming,” 
clearly points out the source of their infidelity and corroborates 
the above remark. The state of things around them rather 
than philosophical speculations, has thrown them from the right 
track. But this is a view which few church-of-England men 
are willing to adopt. Besides the very fact that the church 
is allied to the state, induces men who neither love nor under- 
stand religion, to discuss the subject as they would the corn- 
laws, or any other subject purely of the earth, earthy. And 
when, in addition to this, many are taught from infancy to ig- 
nore everything but the state religion, we need not be surprised 
to learn that they have little respect for anything that bears re- 
ligion’s sacred name. 

It is paying a merited compliment to the institutions of our 
own country, when we say that people brought up here, who 
have never lived in England, cannot understand the state of 
society there. This knowledge cannot be learned from books ; 
it cannot be acquired by a mere visit to the old country. It 
must be obtained, if at all, by a residence amiMst the institu- 
tions of the mother country, and by having a personal interest in 
the business and ordinary pursuits of life. The boast of Eng- 
land, so often repeated there and quoted here, to the effect that 
there any man may rise to the highest honors in whatever rank 
he may have been born—that there is nothing to prevent the 

asant from rising to take rank with the peer—is like other 

oasting expressions, less than half true. No man can engage 
in active life in England, or in society, whose habits were form- 
ed there, without feeling the influence of cast at every step, 
without feeling that there is something harder to be overcome 
than the most carefully framed statutes. The influence of 
aristocratic institutions is around the aspiring youth like an at- 
mosphere, and his special vexation is that he sees nothing pal- 
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pable, distin ishable in joint or limb, to hinder his advance- 
ment, while he ever feels something like an invisible curse hang- 
ing upon him. There are some who are endowed with an elas- 
ticity of spirit sufficient to overcome this, and their names are 
blazoned over all the world. But there are far more who are 
conscious of power without the strength to use it, in such an 
atmosphere. And to avenge themselves on church and state, 
they become infidels to destroy religion, and radicals to over- 
turn the constitution. External influences of this character, 
acting upon “human nature,” would make “ Yeast” in any 
country. And the best remedy is, not the study of German in- 
fidelity, useful as that may be in its place, but a penitent return 
in precept and in practice to the instructions of the sacred or- 
acles. Neither would a new philosophy, nor a new gospel, ef- 
fect a cure, even though Carlyle should write that gospel, and 
his devout followers, like Mr. Kingsly. be employed to proclaim 
it. Thank God, in this country, whatever other evils we may 
have to combat, we have no hoary consolidated systems of op- 
pression, political or ecclesiastical, on which agitators may nail 
their infidel placards. The absurdities of the continent, or of 
the mother country, may be taken up here as the fashions are, 
not from want nor for comfort, but from caprice. But there 
are no great systems of oppression, (slavery excepted,) which 
will put into the hands of the discontented a lever to overturn 
society, or which may form akind of string on which to thread 
their errors, and thus give them longevity, by keeping them to- 
gether. When one Newman went to Rome, and the other to 
ruin in an opposite direction, they, being in theory still mem- 
bers of the national church, disturbed the whole body and cre- 
ated a sensation throughout the land. But here a man pub- 
lishes his folly, and soon drops from the body to which he may 
have belonged into the land of silence and forgetfulness. He 
could borrow little from his connection with any venerable body 
in church or state. It would be hard to put society in this 
country intothe yeasty state in which Mr. Kingsly declares 
young England to be, for here we have no grievances which 
can give infidelity a back bone. Scepticism cannot spread by 
itself, orrather it cannot obtain a permanent foothold among 
such practical people as the Americans, without some perma- 
nent evil, social, political or ecclesiastical, on which it may be 
oe 

e take our leave of “ Yeast,” with the wish that its author 
would turn his talent to topics which he can discuss from a 
‘Christian point of view. The history of the past should have 
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satisfied him that England especially cannot be frightened into 
reforms, nor can any people be improved either in manners or 
in morals, simply by exhibiting before them doubts, difficulties 
and corruptions. The vicious and discontented can discover these 
without help. It is for the Christian philanthropist to devise 
and apply the remedy. 





Arr. II.—DUTY IN REGARD TO READING. 


Publications of the American Tract Society. 
Pastor’s Library. 24 vols. 

Youth’s Library. 170 vols. 

Evangelical Family Library. 15 vols. 


Ir would be no easy task to analyze all the influences which 
unite in forming the eatin of individuals or of nations. But 
’ there is one influence, the power of which has never been sufli- 
ciently considered and can never be over-estimated,— we mean 


the influence of literature. The power of thought and feeling, 
perpetuated and expanded by the press, reaches even beyond 
the sphere of the i: * and feelings uttered in the intercourse 


of man with man. e need not compare the two; they exer- 
cise the same general influence, and are resolvable ultimately 
into one and the same power—the power of mind on mird. 
They both involve grave, moral responsibilities. With whom 
we associate—what is the character of our conversation—what 
the es and subjects we are familiar with in the daily inter- 
course of life—these, are not indifferent matters; nor does a right 
choice in this respect depend solely upon the fact, that pure and 
elevated society is within our reach—it depends as well upon our 
own inclinations. It is somewhat so with respect to our reading. 
It is not less important in our intercourse with the world of 
authors that we should be conversant with the best society. 
Bat this, too, is a matter closely connected with the individual 
himself, with mental training, with the moral principles, with an 
enlightened understanding of duty. It is not enough that good 
society be open to us; we must, Feta. have the disposi- 
tion to avail ourselves of it. There is needed, therefore, both a 
good literature and a deep conviction of the moral obligation to 
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use it, in order effectually to resist the influence of an evil lit- 
erature. 

With respect to the former, we have no complaint to make, 
of any disregard of its importance or any special neglect to do 
what ought to be done in the case. It is highly creditable to the 
great publishing houses in the country, that they have manifest- 
ed so correct views of their responsibilities as conservators of 
literature and morals. The professedly religious publications 
are of a high character. We need not enter into particulars, 
although among the various agencies of this kind, we must not 
omit to mention the publications of the American Tract Society. 
The tract, in its original conception, was an humble instru- 
ment, a spent adapted to meet a specific necessity. But 
from that small beginning has grown up and branched out a 
system, which, in comprehensiveness of —_ in facility of 
execution, in the greatness of the results already produced, and 
in the prospect of future usefulness, affords a most strikin 
example of that wonder-working providence of God, whic 
early plans and wisely matures the agencies for the exigencieg 
of particular eras. ? 

But with respect to moral obligations in regard to reading, we 
think there is need of greater efforts than have as yet been put 
forth. The pulpit and the religious press do of course assail 
those corruptions of the heart which delight in a corrupt litera- 
ture ; but there are other principles in the nature of man, which, 
though innocent in themselves, in their abuse give occasion to 
the production of most of the hurtful, or at least useless, litera- 
ture in the world, but which are nevertheless overlooked. The 
feelings of delicacy and modesty, the sentiment of reverence, 
the love of the beautiful and sublime, curiosity and the desire of 
knowledge, are principles of human nature, which have bearings 
upon this subject, that need to be pointed out and their impor- 
tance to be enforced. A book may be pure and yet irreverent, 
reverent and yet vulgar, correct in taste and yet of little value, 
valuable as it regards the knowledge it contains, and yet not to 
be read indiscriminately. But we pass by these principles and 
consider another still more worthy of attention, though when 
we mention it—the love of novelty, in its connection with lit- 
erature—we fear the reader may think we have overstated the 
importance of the subject. 

The love of novelty, as a master-passion of the mind, is not 
peculiar to the ancient Athenians. They “spent their time,” 
we are told, “in nothing else, but either to tell, or to hear some 
new thing.” But what is this spirit? Thelove of novelty is a 
part of our being, and may be and often is, turned to good 
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account. It inspires the student in his investigations of the 
mysteries of nature. It has led to many discoveries, which 
have greatly benefitted the world. Rightly directed, then, this 
passion is to be encouraged rather than condemned. It is 
what prevents our fallen humanity from becoming like the Dead 
Sea, destitute of life and beauty. It is not of the use, but of the 
abuse, of this disposition, that we speak ; pursuit of novelties 
for the sake of gratifying a morbid curiosity, or of preventing 
the mind from preying on itself. Has this passion died out in 
consequence of the clearer light of these days? Or is its cry 
as loud and importunate as ever? Has the garrulity, that loves 
to tell news, or the itching ears, that love to hear them, disap. 
peared, since the advent of a higher form of civilization and 
refinement in our own times ? ho can be at a loss for the 
answer, when he sees the kind of literature most in demand in 
this country, as he passes along the great thoroughfares of busi- 
ness, or examines the shelves of the bookstore, or listens to the 
conversation of the gay and fashionable world. “Give us some- 
thing new—something exciting;—something which will please 
the imagination, without degtroying the delusions of sin, or 
stirring the sensibilities of conscience,” is yet, we believe, a 
cry as strong, and general, as in ages less enlightened, and more 
given to licentiousness. 

One end of the study of literature is the discipline of the 
mind ; but to read from the love of novelty merely, is most 
hostile to this end. 

We begin then with its influence upon the habit of mental dis- 
cipline. No man can use his mind effectually, until its faculties 
are under his control. This is felt by all, the moment they seri- 
ously make the attempt. The young writer, in-his first effort to 
draw out a train of thought from a given theme, always finds 
his mind inclined to wander from the point. To think patiently 
and consecutively by the hour, he confesses, is the hardest 
work he ever undertook. The reason is, that the mind is not 
yet under his control. It is like the wild horse of the prairies, 
unused to the curb, and disliking all restraint. Nor can this 
mastery be obtained, till he has accustomed his mind to go often 
through long and difficult processes of thought, and trained it 
to habits of patient and prolonged investigation. To put him 
in possession of this power is the great design of our semina- 
ries of learning; and this is done, if done at all, by years of in- 
tellectual drilling and exercise. And yet so strong is the tenden- 
cy in most minds to the love of ease and self-indulgence, that 
few even of our college graduates, it is believed, gain this pow- 
er over their own thoughts ; and these few are the lights of the 
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world. The truth is, there is no victory which costs a man so| 
severe and prolonged a struggle to achieve, as that, which gives’ 
him the possession of his own mind, and which enables him to 
subject it to the higher laws of his being. 

But, the great antagonist to such a government of the 
thoughts, is the love of novelty, as a master passion of the soul. 
Let the young student become an indiscriminate reader, and 
he will soon find in himself a growing distate not merely to 
the serious reading, designed to make his immortality pure 
and happy, but to that also, which seeks to enlighten him in 
regard to the philosophy of mind and matter. Loving the ex- 
citement of light reading—the mere syllabub of literature— 
rather than its substantial fruits, a scholar, from the nature of 
the case he cannot be, noreven a man of business; because to 
conduct successfully a difficult and complicated enterprise, re- 
quires a mind trained to habits of self-reliance and — 
thought. In such enterprises, the lover of novelty will either 
break down, or be diverted from his object by every suggestion 
of improvement, that he has not strength and patience of 
thought enough to weigh, and which, therefore, will only hasten 
the catastrophe of his hopes. 

Now the havoc of mental discipline made by the love of nov- 
elty at the present day, is believed to be enormous. See the 
multitudes in all our thoroughfares of business, in the saloons of 
fashion, and in our halls of legislation, who are too weak to give 
a useful direction to thought, and strong only to pester and clog 
every healthy movement. We mourn over the delirium tremens 
caused by the use of strong drink—because it strikes the eye 
with a sensible horror. But could we see the fearful wreck and 
waste of mind, produced by the intoxications of novelty, the 
sight, we are sure, would fill us with a greater horror. Could 
we see the multitudes, who rise from the fascinating pages of 
fiction, moved to no good end, streng thened to no high endea- ' 
vors, but, on the contrary, weakened and staggering under an | 
excitement, which, when allayed, must be renewed by carrying | 
the mind through the same process, causing greater dissipation 
and weakness of intellect, we should, doubtless, witness an evil 
as ruinous to all manly action, and the salvation of the soul, as 
that which follows in the train of intemperance. _ 

We pass to another result. It is not a little curious that we 
find among indiscriminate readers a counterpart to one of the 
most annoying characters in society. A just conception of the 
workings of this passion of novelty brings before us an individ- 
ual who cannot bear the solitude of his own thoughts—who has 
no high and noble object of pursuit, no love of nature or art, 
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no fondness for useful books, no true devotion to the well-being 
of others; but one nevertheless who is all the more active 
abroad for not having any solid satisfaction at home—moving 
hither and thither to give vent to his morbid excitements, or to 
gather fresh materials, with which to feed their fires. Of course, 
the effect of his missions can only be to stir up jealousy and 
alienation between neighbors, and to create dissensions in an 
otherwise peaceful community. The mischiefs wrought in a 
village by only a few individuals of this character, all have 
had more or less occasion to see and to deplore. For though 
they have no discipline of mind, they are yet remarkably gifted 
with the power of speech. The tongue, under the influence of 
this spirit, is so nicely balanced, as to be moved by every breath 
of scandal in the neighborhood; and hence originate those 
“ whisperings which separate chief friends,” and those “evil 
surmisings, which poison the very fountains of social order. 
The law of happy social intercourse requires that much of 
what we daily see and hear should be buried in silence ; and he 
is a wise man who can make the necessary discrimination, and 
a well balanced man, if “he offend not in word.” But this law 
is daily violated by all who have lost the balance of their minds 
by yielding to this passion for new things. The conséquence is 
the introduction of evils, which seriously mar the beauty and 
order of social intercourse, and weaken, if they do not sunder, 
those ties of friendship from which we derive so much of our 
earthly happiness. How often we have occasion to notice that 
“the countenance of Laban is not towards us, as before.” 
What can have caused this change ? What serpent has crept 
into our Paradise, and turned it into such a howling wilderness? 
In nine cases out of ten, the cause can be traced to the “all 
devouring tongue,” moved by the passion “either to tell, or to 
hear some new thing.” Now it deserves to be considered that 
the passion which makes the busy-body in society, differs not 
from that passion which seeks gratification in fictitious repre- 
sentations of life. It is the story—the plot—the incidents—so 
arranged and managed as to put the mind in suspense and keep 
curiosity awake, which constitute the peculiar charm of fiction 
with the inveterate novel reader. But we need not confine the 
analogy to the reader of light literature. One may read sober 
fact with no other purpose than to while away time. Even his- 
tory, biography and travels may be perused without an effort to 
acquire permanently valuable knowledge, but merely from the 
desire to hear some new thing. In either case, when this is the 
sole object of reading, there result most disastrous consequences, 
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the loss of relish for useful acquisitions in literature, the decay 
of memory and the weakening of the powers of reflection and 
meditation. 

But the evils already enumerated, as growing out of a ruling 
love of novelty, are light as air, compared to the injury it does 
in the department of morals and religion. Here, and here 
alone, is the one thing needful. He who fails here, is a bank- 
rupt in character and hope forever. “ What can a man give in 
exchange for his soul ?” He may have such mental discipline 
and stores of knowledge, as to be able to put forth thoughts, 
that the world will not willingly let die; he may also be the 
delight and ornament of the social circle, and by the amenity 
of his disposition and his genial deportment, send the gladdening 
light of his own spirit through all his neighborhood ; ne all this 
will not avail him at the final judgment, if his heart is control- 
led by the law of sin. 

How the passion of which we are speaking affects this great 
interest is now the question. Religion is a matter both of the 
intellect and the heart; and both the intellect and the heart are 
nourished and strengthened by truth. Whatever either affects 
those habits of mind which are necessary to the full apprecia- 
tion and enjoyment of the truth, or makes the presentation of 
the pure and sublime truths of religion uncongenial to the mind, 
must either prevent the formation of a religious character at 
all, or, if formed, render it unstable, and exposed to the tempta- 
tions of idle speculation and of novelties in matters of practi- 
cal duty. We specify some particulars. 

We observe, then, in the first place, that this passion for 
novelty, in the sense we have defined, prevents the formation of 
a reliable Christian character. Admitting the possibility that 
aman in these circumstances may be renewed in the spirit of 
his mind, we must yet believe, in view of the influences which 
are permitted to control his life, that he cannot be rooted and 
grounded in the truth, because the fluctuations of feeling and 
opinion, caused by this master passion of his mind, will give 
him neither space nor disposition to study and obey the laws of 
Christian knowledge. Hence his views of duty must be as un- 
settled and various as the winds of doctrine, which may happen 
at different times to prevail around him. Men of this charac- 
ter once encountered Paul at Athens; but as well might seed 
take root on the hard beaten highway, as his serious logic and 
truthful words have found a genial place in their minds. Had 
he been, as they at first supposed, “a setter forth of some 
strange god,” having no existence, save in his own imagination, 
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they would doubtless have listened to his statements, and per- 
haps prepared a niche in some of their temples for the image of 
the new divinity. But when he revealed the true and only 
God, and the methods of his grace, it was more than they could 
bear. The love of novelty had made them too volatile to re. 
ceive the truth, or to form a character based on Christian prin- 
ciple. Novelty may amuse, but it cannotedify. It takes pleas. 
ure in contemplating imaginary scenes, but trom the real deso- 
lations which evil passions have wrought in the heart, which 
only the grace of our Lord Jesus Chirst can repair, it turns 
away with a cold indifference. In such an atmosphere a healthy 
religious character cannot live; on such nutriment it cannot 
thrive. It demands for this purpose “the sincere milk of the 
word.” Truth, old and steady as the throne of God, must be 
in the heart, and send its vitalizing properties through all the 
soul. It can, indeed, and does, adapt its instructions to all the 
different habits and states of feeling in different men, and to all 
the trials and temptations that meet them in the outer world; 
it also admits of illustrations rich, various, and sufficient to task 
and to satisfy the greatest minds: and yet all this is utterly of. 
fensive to the passion which seeks only for amusement, and 
seeks it mainly to drown the complaining voice of conscience, 
and to prevent the power of the world to come from making its 
intended impression on the soul. With such habits of thought 
and feeling, how can a reliable christian character be formed ? 

It deserves also to be mentioned, as another injurious effect 
of this spirit, should it take a pious turn, that it leads one to 
consider and treat religious subjects as mere abstractions rath- 
er than as involving the eternal welfare of the soul. How 
many reason and speculate on the disclosures of the Bible with- 
out feeling or desiring to feel the impulse of that faith which 
“jis the substance of things hoped for and the evidence of 
things not seen!” The love of novelty may find much to grat- 
ify its taste in surveying the outposts of Christianity, as witness 
the multitudinous tomes of Neologising Germany. But neither 
the writers nor the readers of these books are led, in the an- 
guish of an awakened conscience, to pray “God be merciful to 
me a sinner,’ because the object is to give activity to the intellect 
rather than to correct a perverted heart. Here then is an evil 
as great as the loss of the soul. To treat religion as the child 
does the rainbow, is to make the one as impossible to be realized 
as to overtake and grasp the other. Men may speculate with 
all the eagerness of curiosity about the great truths of religion ; 
but if a childlike docility and a felt want of the remedy which 
the gospel reveals and offers to the guilty, be absent, they will 
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only speculate themselves out of eternal life. We must set it 
down, therefore, as one of the injurious consequences of the 
spirit in question, that it disposes men to bring the intellect and 
not the heart to the cross of the Redeemer. 

Moreover, it is a spirit which sets men at variance in matters 
of faith and practice, and thus does much to prevent the spread 
of religion in the world. 

The prejudices of education no doubt have much to do in 
causing and perpetuating this mischief in the Church, but the 
love of change quite as much, if not more. It demands some- 
thing new—something fitted to give a fresh impulse to fancy 
even in this relation, where only the words of truth and sober- 
ness should be uttered or heard. That it will not keep the path 
trod by patriarchs and Apostles, is obvious alike from its nature, 
and the history of its manifestations. It must and will have a 
new line, not for its thought, (for it does not really think) but for 
its fancies. And to such a call, Joseph Smith responds with his 
Mormon Bible ; Davis with his puerile revelations, and Sweden- 
borg with his misty nothings. The consequence is, that the 
way of truth is ovll apuben of, and unstable souls are beguiled 
from the right ways of the Lord. 

But the crowning evil, which follows in the train of this 
passion, and which has already been alluded to is, the loss of 
the soul: because its salvation is impossible, until the mind be- 
comes absorbed in those same old doctrines, which melted 
the heart of Abel, and which from age to age have guided 
“the sacramental host of God’s elect” to the kingdom of 
Heaven. 

We are painfully impressed with the conviction that we do 
not overstate the matter. And if this is the case, is there not 
a great moral responsibility in relation to our reading. which is 
overlooked even by religious persons? And are not those 
treading a perilous path, whose great aim, in reading and con- 
Versation, is to gratify a morbid appetite for those novelties 
which neither expand and strengthen the intellect, nor tend to 
purify the heart ; but which, on the contrary, serve only to in- 
crease their mental dissipation, and to prevent a salutary self- 
acquaintance. We wish not to be understood by this remark as 
dealing out indiscriminate censure. The great works of the 
imagination produced by the masters of human thought, in- 
stead of weakening and dissipating ‘the mind, fill the soul with 
lofty thoughts and pure and noble feelings. There are works 
of fiction, too, in the narrower sense of the ordinary novel, 

full of just and useful thoughts; and there are readers, “ who 
by reason of use have their senses exercised to discern both 
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good and evil.” The class of readers, to which we allude, are 
those who read works of fiction, not as a relief from severer 
studies and duties—not as a source of high intellectual enjoy. 
ment—not for the sake of improvement in any form, but to 
pass away time pleasantly, and to prevent the painful conscious. 
ness of the dreadful desolation of their souls. It is of such 
lovers of novelty and of novel reading, that we now speak. 
And the number of such seems to be increasing from year to 
year, and their appetite to grow by what it feeds on. Instead 
of saying, “It is enough; stay now thine hand,” its constant 
and importunate cry is, ‘Give, give.” And unhappily the 
supply of matter is equal to the demand. Many pens and 
presses are daily employed for this purpose, and hawkers of the 
light material are seen at every steamboat landing—in every 
railroad car—and in all the thoroughfares of business and places 
of recreation. And what is worse, this is almost the only kind 
of reading which has attractions enough to engage the interest 
of great and increasing numbers of the young in every part of 
our land. And such is its hold upon some of this class, that 
= cannot consent to go even to the house of God upon the 
sabbath without taking with them the latest novel, with which 
to beguile the otherwise tedious hour. 

The consequences of this habit cannot but be disastrous to 
all that is manly in intellect, or pure in morals and religion. 
The —_ will grow to maturity, weak to resist the temptations 
of life—averse to self-denying toil for the general good—tovers 
of their own selves—haters of the just claims of God, and pre- 
pared to aid in the introduction of that general licentiousness of 
manners, which draws after it the wrath of God. 

Nothing but the word of Christ, dwelling in us richly in all 
wisdom, can satisfy the cravings of an immortal mind. What 
we need is, to walk in the same old paths of justification by 
faith, in which the true hearted of other ages walked, and found 
the bliss for which we sigh. Then, fortified by habits of men- 
tal discipline, and by a conscious devotion to truth and purity, 
we shall “mount up on wings as eagles,” and “the joy of the 
Lord will be our strength.” Of this energy, we have the great- 
er need on account of the peculiarly exciting character of our 
times, absorbing the thoughts of multitudes, and causing aspira- 
tions, which are not in the line of truth and righteousness. The 
new phases, which societf is now often assuming; and the 
jealousies which exist in various parts of the land, and the 
party questions, now so hotly discussed, are giving an import- 
ance to, and a taste for, the merely political newspaper, which 
may work out for the people a character, like that of the old 
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Athenians, “ who spent their time in nothing else, but either to 
hear or to tell some new thing.” 

In the midst of these excitements, what place in the public es- 
timation is the Bible likely to hold, that main-spring alike of 
christian enterprise and national prosperity ? ho will read 
Baxter’s “Call,” while the calls of novelty absorb the general 
attention? Where are the men who go out like Isaac to medi- 
tate at even tide and think on those who think not on themselves ? 
Is it not time to pause and take the bearings of the public taste 
and settle our minds on the unchanging principles of God’s gov- 
ernment? “Thus saith the Lord, stand ye in the ways and 
see, and ask for the old paths, there is the good way and walk 
therein, and ye shall find rest for your souls. ” 

We end as we began, with the expression of an abiding con- 
viction, that the duties involved in the intercourse which al- 
most every one in an intelligent. community must have with the 
world of authors and writers, are of the greatest importance, 
and deserving of far more attention than they have received. 
The question is not so much what we read as for what we read. 
It is a question that in its relations extends far beyond the com- 
mon topics of declamation, a licentious newspaper press, and 
profligate French novels ; it embraces the whole circle of read- 
ing. It includes within its results, toa very considerable de- 
gree, the moral and intelle¢tual character of the nation. No 
man can read ail that is written, no one should wish to do it, if 
he could. A selection must be made. But the particular works 
which should be read, cannot be selected either for the whole 
community, or for a class of the community, or for the individ- 
ual. The surest safeguard is the conviction of the great re- 
sponsibility involved in the question. : 
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Arr. IV.—-CONNECTICUT COLONIAL RECORDS. 


The Public Records of the Colony of Connecticut, from May 
1665, to October 1667 ; with the Journal of the Council (of 
War,) 1675 to 1677. Transcribed and edited (in accord. 
ance with a resolution of the General Assembly,) with Notes 
and an Appendix. By J. Hammonp Trumputt, A. M., Hart. 
ford, 1852. 


Wesalute Mr. Trumbull’s second appearance upon the histor- 
ic stage, with a hearty plaudit. The first volume of Connecti- 
cut Colonial Records, which was published under his skillful 
superintendence two years ago, although its interest to the 
general] reader might have been enhanced by additional annota- 
tions, had the plan of the editor so permitted, was in all 
respects a credit to its foster-father, and well worthy of the 
State-patronage which it received. We are happy to find that 
the reception of this first volume by the public, was such as to 
encourage the production cf a second; which also, we may 
hope, will be followed, in due time, by others still, of a similar 
character. 

Most of the failures and abortions of which the world is full, 
have resulted from a want of fitness in the workman for his 
work. A certain man has won glorious victories on particular 
fields of action, and in the proud consciousness of power he 
begins to dream that he is all-mighty. A new labor of Hercules 
lies before him, and with no just measurement of the difficulty 
to be surmounted, he rashly lays his hands uponit. But speedy 
defeat and perhaps dishonor reveal to the world the hidden 
weakness, which has a place somewhere in the structure of 
every human soul. Thus, a John Quincy Adams, not content 
with such fame of scholarship and statesmanship as few men on 
earth can glory in, feels himself spiritually compelled to essay 
the poetic flight, and add weak rhyme to his strong reason ; as 
if on purpose to show the world that he was not, after all, the 
“many-sided” man which some had too hastily esteemed him. 
But what need of examples? The fact is too plain for formal 

roof. 

But of the entire fitness of Mr. Trumbull for the work which 
he has here undertaken, there can be no doubt whatever. We 
speak not wholly from the evidence which these volumes of 
Colonial Records aiford, but also from a personal acquaintance 
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with the man. A more diligent and successful student of Con- 
necticut history it would not be easy to find, either in the State 
or out of it. For exact and comprehensive knowledge upon all 
subjects pertaining to the archeology of the commonwealth, 
we suppose he has no superior. He is but young yet, but if 
the future redeem the promise of the present, even Savage, to 
whom we have all done homage hitherto, as the king of anti- 

uarian editors and annalists, is scarcely safe upon his throne. 

acte virtute ; which is to say, being freely translated, let Mr. 
Trumbull not cease from historical studies, for Connecticut 
needs such as he to reveal her early honors to the world. 

The records of the volume under review begin with the union 
of the two previously distinct colonies of Connecticut and New 
Haven, in the spring of 1665. The history of this state-mar- 
riage, with the extreme urgency of one party and the obstinate 
resistance of the other, so well illustrates the pertinacity of the 
puritan character, that our readers must pardon a page or two 
of narrative. 

For more than forty years, Connecticut existed without a 
charter, completely self-governed and independent of foreign 
control, but when the second Charles ascended the throne of 
England, the necessity of securing from him a recognition of 
the rights and privileges which the colonists had hitherto enjoy- 
ed, became apparent to all. A petition for a charter was 
accordingly prepared, and Governor Winthrop was appointed 
the agent to lay it before ithe king. His success was complete. 
Without sacrificing or compromising in the least his puritanic 

rinciples, he commended himself most favorably to the disso- 
ute Charles, and obtained from him, with no apparent difficulty, 
the utmost that he could have expected, or even dared to hope. 

The charter of Connecticut was dated the twentieth of 
April, 1662. Probably no similar instrument ever proceeded 
from a royal hand, more ample and liberal in the powers which 
it conferred, than this. And its liberality of political privileges 
was paralleled by the latitude of territory which it defined. 
Disregarding the claims of other nations and other individuals, 
the jurisdiction of Connecticut was extended from the Narra- 
ganset river to the Pacific ocean, and made also to cover the 
whole of the adjacent colony of New Haven. 

This charter was received in Connecticut with general joy, 
and in due time, a committee was appointed to proceed to New 
Haven, and make arrangements for the union of the two colo- 
nies. But the citizens of the latter uttered an indignant 


-protest against the measure. A meeting of the freemen was 


immediately held, and, after an excited and protracted debate, 
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the following threefold result was reached ;—irst, a “ testimony 
against the great sin of Connecticut” in the matter ;—secondly, 
a desire that all proceedings might be suspended, until the re. 
turn of Governor Winthrop ;—and thirdly, a representation 
that they could do nothing without conference with the Com. 
missioners of the United colonies. 

The Rev. Mr. Davenport, whose influence in New Haven 
was probably greater than that of any other man, was most 
earnest in opposing the union. His zeal in this regard grew prin. 
cipally out of certain views which he held, and to which he at- 
tached great importance, concerning the mutual relations of 
church and state. In New Haven, as had been before done in 
Massachusetts, the foundation of all civil government was laid in 
the church, and none but church members were permitted to take 
any part in the administration of public affairs. But in Con- 
necticut, no religious tests were imposed, and this latitudinarian- 
ism of the sister colony was extremely offensive to the deliber- 
ate opinions of Mr. Davenport. He could see nothing but dis. 
order and ruin in permitting the state to break away from the 
control of the church, and he, therefore, contended with all his 
might for the preservation of that political system which he, 
more than any other man, had contributed to establish at New 
Haven. There was by no means unanimity of opinion in the 
colony of Néw Haven, as to the right or expediency of this 
fundamental regulation in their government, yet the contest 
continued for three years. The people of New Haven, that is 
a majority of them, in addition to repeated protests and remon- 
strances addressed directly to Connecticut, also presented a 
petition to the king, and even persuaded Governor Winthrop, 
who was still in England, to promise that the union should not 
take place without the consent of both parties. But Connecti- 
cut refused to be bound by the pledge of her governor. The 
question was carried before the commissioners of the United 
Colonies, and after a patient hearing, decided in favor of New 
Haven ; but still Connecticut, planting herself firmly upon the 
charter, would not yield an inch of the ground which she had 
taken. 

The persistence of Connecticut excited the indignation of 
the people of New Haven to the utmost, and they resolved that 
no treaty on the subject of union should be entered into, until 
the “acts of power” exercised by the former colony within the 
limits of the latter, were “revoked and recalled.” At a subse- 
quent meeting, a very long and earnest remonstrance was 
adopted, in which the various grounds of complaint were detail- 
ed with laborious minuteness, and the “injustice, unfaithful- 
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ness, ingratitude and cruelty of Connecticut,” denounced in the 
plainest terms. 

But in this condition of affairs, an event took place which 
changed the whole aspect of the controversy. In March of 1664, 
Charles II granted to his brother, the Duke of York, several 
tracts of territory in and near New England; one of which 
embraced “all the land from the west side of Connecticut river 
to the east side of Delaware Bay.” This grant covered, of 
course, the whole of New Haven, and it became evident to the 
magistrates and leading men there, that they could hope to de- 
fend themselves against it, only by an immediate incorporation 
with Connecticut, so that they might be able to plead the priv- 
ileges of the charter lately bestowed upon the latter — 
The commissioners of the United Colonies were exceedingly 
anxious that they should take this course, “ not only as absolute- 
ly necessary for New Haven, but for the general safety of the 
country.” 

But the freemen of New Haven were too indignant at the 
proceedings of their northern neighbor, to submit without great 
reluctance and delay. At a meeting of the General Court in 
September of 1664, notwithstanding it was forcibly urged that 
they would “be much better able to vindicate their liberty 
and just rights in union with Connecticut,” no vote for such a 
union or even for treaty upon the subject could be obtained. 

After three months, however, another meeting of the Court 
was called, and wiser counsels prevailed. It was resolved that 
if it could be made to appear that they were, by his majesty’s 
authority, put under the Connecticut patent ; “in loyaity to the 
king’s majesty,” they would submit. Accordingly the union 
soon after took place, and resulted in the manifest advantage 
of both parties. But some of those who had most bitterly 
opposed the union, chose rather to leave their homes than 
abide under the jurisdiction of Connecticut. For no other 
reason than this, the Rev. Mr. Pierson of Branford, with most of 
the members of his congregation, removed to New Jersey. 

One of the most fruitful sources of disturbance among the 
New England Colonies, in the early times, was the clash of 
their various claims to territory ; consequent upon the exceed- 
ingly loose and careless manner in which grants were made in 
England. We find in the volume before us, a part of the rec- 
ords pertaining to a controversy between Connecticut and 
Rhode Island, which began in 1663 and terminated in 1713; 
thus filling half a century with an ignoble strife between neigh- 

VOL. II. 26 
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bors, who had every prudential reason for obeying the divine 
command, to “love one another.” 

The original patent of Connecticut, given in 1631, designated 
the Narraganset bay and river as the eastern limit of the col- 
ony, and this boundary was confirmed by the charter of 1662. 
But when John Clarke, the agent of Rhode Island, visited Eng- 
land in 1663, he made an arrangement with John Winthrop, 
the agent of Connecticut, by which the river Pawcatuck was 
taken as the dividing line between the two colonies ; and the 
charter of Rhode Island, granted in the same year, established 
the same line. Connecticut, however, having manifest justice 
on her side, refused to submit either to her governor or her 
king. She insisted that Winthrop had no authority to bind her 
on this subject by any act of his, and she also insisted that 
Charles had no right to reconvey territory which he had al- 
ready, in the most plain and solemn manner, bestowed upon her. 
Still farther to confound the confusion, the Commissioners of 
Charles in 1665, declared the Narraganset country to be an ap- 
panage of the crown, under the name of the King’s Province. 

At the close of Philip’s War, Connecticut presented a new 
claim, derived from conquest, to the territory which she had 
previously held to be hers by charter. But neither to this claim 
would Rhode Island submit; and various acts of jurisdiction 
were exercised by the governor of the latter colony upon the 


disputed ground. Connecticut protested — these acts as 


usurpation, and prohibited any inhabitants of Narraganset, from 
receiving office from the legislature of Rhode Island, or yield- 
ing obedience to its authority. 

> this unsettled condition, affairs remained until 1683, when 
an eflort was made to end the controversy. Commissioners 
were appointed by the king “to hear and determine all titles 
and claims” (including his own,) to the tract in question. “ Af- 
ter most strict and impartial inquiry,” the arbitrators reported 
to the king, that “ by virtue of letters patent granted to Connec- 
ticut, jurisdiction in and through the said province, or Narra- 

anset country, of right belongs to the colony of Connecticut.” 

his should have terminated the dispute, but it did not. The 
king, perhaps because his own claim was disallowed, refused to 
confirm the award of the Commissioners, and thus the whole 
question remained open. 

In 1698, a letter was received by the magistrates of Connec- 
ticut from the Lords of Trade in England, advising them to 
take immediate measures for the settlement of the boundary 
question with Rhode Island; and a committee was accordingly 
appointed to confer with that colony on the subject; but noth- 
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ing was accomplished. Similar committees were appointed 
from year to year, but all attempts at adjustment were unsuc- 
cessful. Wearied at last by her fruitless endeavors, and con- 
vinced that the tract in question was scarcely worth the cost of 
the controversy, Connecticut, in 1713, resigned her claim, and 
the river Pawcatuck became the recognized boundary between 
the two colonies. This result was in truth the salvation of 
Rhode Island as a separate jurisdiction, for had the Narragan- 
set bay and river been taken as the boundary, the narrow di- 
mensions of her remaining territory would have scarcely justi- 
fied an independent existence. 

A considerable part of the volume—nearly two hundred pa- 
ges—is occupied with the Journal of the Standing Council, 
during “ King Philip’s War.” This is a document of great in- 
terest, and to the historian, of great value. It has been little 
consulted by writers on that period of colonial history, and even 
Dr. Trumbull seems to have passed it over with a slight exam- 
ination. Copies or abstracts of correspondence, etc. referred 
to in, or necessary to, the elucidation of the Journal itself, have 
been incorporated with it, as published. 

Metacom, or Philip as the English named him, was certainly 
a most remarkable man, but the view which we have been led 
to take of his character and designs, differs in some degree from 
that which has been commonly held. A somewhat careful 
study of his life has constrained us to doubt whether he ever 
meant to engage in a conflict with the whites; whether his 
keen foresight did not assure him from the first what the inev- 
itable result must be ; and whether he was not rather driven in- 
to the war, by the blind passions of his countrymen, which he 
could not control. It is certain at least that when the suspi- 
cions of the whites were first aroused in regard to his purposes, 
he met them with a constant denial of any hostile feeling or de- 
sign, and that he was always ready to enter into treaty with 
them. It is also asserted that when the first blood was shed at 
Swanzey, the noble chieftain wept, and was never afterward 
seen to smile ; borne down apparently by the prophetic burden 
of his soul; for he could see nothing in the future but the total 
ruin of himself and his people. Neither should it be forgotten 
that in the affray at Swanzey, the first blow was struck, not by 
an Indian, but by a white man. 

Philip was never personally cruel in the prosecution of the 
war. On the contrary, acts of humanity are recorded of him 
which would have honored the Christians against whom he was 


- fighting. And yet, Hubbard, the reverend historian of the In- 


dian Wars, can find no language bitter enough to express his 
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hatred. “Notorious traitor’—“ savage wild-beast ”’—* bloody 
wretch” —“ savage miscreant”—“ perfidious caitiff’’—these are 
some of the gentle epithets bestowed upon an enemy, by a dis- 
ciple of Him who prayed for his crucifiers, “Father, forgive 
them.” President Dwight, however, presents a very different 
won of the Indian chief, and it is drawn with so just and 
iberal a hand, that we must be allowed to copy it at length. 
He says: 

. Whatever opinion we may form of this chief, we cannot 
deny that he was a sagacious, brave and high-spirited man. 
His faults must, in no small degree, be ascribed by candor to the 
state of society in which he was educated. The colonists he 
considered, and justly, as dangerous intruders, whose views and 
interests were hostile to those of his countrymen. Their power, 
already formidable, he saw every day becoming more so, and 
their numbers continually increasing. The design which he 
formed of delivering his country from this band of strangers, 
was exactly of the same nature with those which mankind have 
generally pronounced patriotic and glorious. Had he succeeded, 
the tribes of this country, would in their future songs, have cel- 
ebrated his name with the same enthusiasm, and in their tradi- 
tions have twined round his temples the same laurels which in 
Sweden have been devoted to Gustavus Vasa, and in England 
to Alfred; with which the Romans adorned the names of Ca- 
millus and Scipio Africanus, and the Greeks commemorated 
those of Miltiades, Leonidas and Cimon.” 

But whatever doubts exist in regard to the beginning of the 
war, when it had fairly commenced, Philip entered into it with 
all his soul, and utterly refused to listen to any terms of accom- 
modation up to his last hour. The thought of submission seems 
never to have entered his mind. All the misfortunes which 
fell upon him, neither broke nor weakened his spirit, and with 
his own hand, in the darkest period of his life, he struck dead 
at his feet a warrior of his tribe, who had dared only to hint at 
a desire of surrender to the English. 

But it is not so much of Philip that we are to speak in the 
present article, as of the military operations of Connecticut, 
during the war which is called by his name. And at these 
even, we can only hastily glance. When Captain Lothrop and 
his band, “the flower of the county of Essex,” were set upon 
and destroyed, between Deerfield and Hadley, by eight hun- 
dred Indians, and Captain Mosely, who had gone to his aid, was 
in danger of sharing the same fate, it was Major Treat of Con- 
necticut, with one hundred and sixty whites and friendly In- 
dians, who delivered him from his peril and drove away the en- 
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emy. Springfield was once, and Hadley twice saved from de- 
struction, by troops from Connecticut. When the strength ot 
the powerful tribe of Narragansets was completely broken, by 
the capture and conflagration of their principal fort in the 
depth of winter, three hundred Connecticut men were there as 
a part of the assaulting army ; and the manner in which they 
performed their military duty is sufficiently shown by the fact 
that their loss was greater, in proportion to their numbers, than 
that of the troops of any other colony. Of the five Connecti- 
cut captains, three were killed upon the spot, and another died of 
his wounds a few months after the battle. It was by volun- 
teers from Connecticut that Canonchet, the head chief of the 
Narragansetts, was taken captive, and his followers driven out 
of their country with a loss of more than a hundred men, while 
not one of the whites was either killed or wounded. It was b 
two hundred and fifty Connecticut soldiers, under Major Tal- 
cott, that Rhode Island and central and western Massachusetts 
were scoured, and the enemy driven from all their lurking pla- 
ces. These few facts, thus briefly given, may serve to show 
the energy with which Connecticut engaged in this terrible con- 
flict, although her own territory was never invaded. 

Some other particulars set forth in the volume under notice, 
must be presented in as few words as possible. 

Between 1665 and 1678, nine new towns were incorporated, 


and several new plantations — to which town privileges 


were afterwards granted. In 
towns was twenty-five. 

The population of the colony, at the same period, was about 
11,000. The number of taxable polls, October, 1676, was 
2,303 ; and just one year later 2,355. This included all able- 
bodied males between sixteen and sixty years of age. “ As- 
sistants, commissioners, ministers of the gospel, physicians and 
schoolmasters” were exempted from the payment of rates. 

The declaration of .war by Charles II against the States Gen- 
eral, in 1665, and the rumored approach of the famous De Ruy- 
ter with a hostile fleet, led to active preparations for defense. 
Some years later, when New York was surrendered to the 
Dutch, by the cowardice of the English commander, Captain 
John Manning, and the towns on the east end of Long Island 
appealed to Connecticut for protection, forces were sent to 
Southold, under Major Fitz John Winthrop; and the attempt 
of a Dutch squadron to take possession of those towns was 
successfully resisted. A letter of Major Winthrop, printed in 

‘the Appendix, gives some particulars of this engagement, and 


tober, 1677, the number of 
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is the more valuable as containing all that has been preserved 
relating to the expedition. 

In 1674, Sir Edmund Andros was appointed governor of the 
Duke of York’s possessions in America. The Duke’s Patent, 
as already stated, included all of Connecticut west of the river. 
Sir Edmund urged the claims of his master in several letters to 
the General Court, and not receiving satisfactory replies, he 
availed himself of the breaking out of the Indian War in the 
summer of 1675, to send an expedition to Saybrook, avowedly 
to render aid to Connecticut for the prosecution of the war, 
but really, as his subsequent admissions prove, to secure pos- 
session of the port and town. The successful defense of that 
post by Captain Bull and the Connecticut forces, and the con. 
sequent action of the Council for the preservation of their 
chartered rights, are narrated at length in the Journal and cor- 
respondence of the Council, and a documentary history of this 
transaction is given in the Appendix. 

In 1672, a general revision of the colony laws was under- 
taken by the General Court, and in 1673, these were published, 
and provision made for their distribution among the inhabitants 
of the colony. 

A list of all the freemen in the colony was drawn out by or- 
der of the General Court, October, 1669, from returns made by 
the several towns. Copies of these returns, from all the towns 
but two, are published in the Appendix. 

The volume throws some light upon ecclesiastical history ; 
the questions whose discussion shook the churches; the jeal- 
ousy of the very name of “synod ;” lest the potestas author- 
itiva” should usurp the place of the “ consultativa.” 

The principal labor in the way of the notes has been in pre- 
paring abstracts af letters, etc., incorporated with the Journal 
of the Council, and in reducing a large mass of documents ne- 
cessary to be introduced or referred to, to their smallest possible 
dimensions. The second volume contains more than one third 
more printed matter than the first. 

The indexes are similar in design to those in the first volume, 
but are more full. : 

The old charter of 1662, an exact copy, verbatim, literatim et 
punctuatim of the original, is prefixed to the volume ; the ini- 
tial letter C enclosing a head of Charles II, being engraved in 
fac-simile from a copy of that of the original, saline by 
daguerreotype. 

Gentlemen, officers of the Connecticut Historical Society! 
May it be permitted us to inquire when we may look for the ad- 
vent of your first volume of collections? We are aware that 
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apublishing committee of three of your number has been ap- 

inted, and we venture to hope that the office of this Commit- 
tee will not prove to be, for any length of time, a sinecure. 
The Collections of your sister society in Massachusetts, con- 
stituting in themselves almost a complete historical library, for 
that commonwealth, look down upon you from the north, with 
asilent but stern reproof of your inactivity. Rhode Island on 
the east, having outstripped you in this race, looks back at your 
repose with a glance of something like contempt; and on the 
west, New York, issuing volume after volume, seems anxious to 
vindicate her title to her proud “excelsior” on this field, as she 
has already done upon so many others. 

Gentlemen of the Connecticut Historical Society! It is time 
for you to produce something. We adopt the words of Car- 
lyle, and apply them as pungently as possible to you: “ Pro- 
duce! produce! Were it but the pitifullest infinitesimal fiac- 
tion of a product, produce it.” . 





Arr. V—WESTMINSTER REVIEW ON SEPTENARY INSTI- 
TUTIONS. 


The Westminster Review, No. CVI, October, 1850. 


Ir was announced in the newspapers some months since, that 
the Westminster Review had become the organ of the infidel 
rationalistic school of English religious philosophers; and that 
afresh phalanx of talent and learning had been concentrated 
for its support, which would render it the pride of the friends, 
and the terror of the enemies, of the peculiar views which it 
would advocate. 

The article to which we refer in our caption was occasioned 
by certain parliamentary enactments relating to the observance 
of the sabbath in connection with the English postal system ; 
and it is an open though subtle and very elaborate attempt to 
prove the “ Christian Sabbath a superstition.” 

Though published before the new character of the Westmin- 
ster had been publicly announced, this article is doubtless the 
work of the same spirit and talent which inspire that journal 
how; and considering the source from which it proceeds, and 
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the flourish of trumpets with which the new position of the 
Review has been assumed ; considering the time, the occasion, 
and the evident elaboration of the article itself, we may feel 
sure that English rationalism has done its worst in this di- 
rection. 

It would seem proper that such a demonstration should re- 
ceive attention from the defenders of evangelical christianity. 
But though its appearance has been noticed by the press, we 
have seen no attempt to canvass its merits. We propose, there- 
fore, to give it a fair and candid examination. 

To this end it will be necessary to bring before us the argu- 
ment of the Review, as a whole. This is a task of some diffi- 
culty. The article,in its form, is rather archeological than 
logical. Premise and conclusion are not so clearly distinguish- 
ed as would be desirable. Its power is more in tone and spirit, 
than in reasoning. Indeed, we are inclined to suspect the wri- 
ter of purposely raising a cloud of smoke and dust, that, under 
its cover, his great show of learning, like the thunder of guns 
guiltless of shot, might frighten the enemy it could not wound. 

We have endeavored to extract whatever of real argument 
the article contains, and this may be summed up, we think, un- 
der four heads: 


1. The origin of the septenary division of time. 

2. The origin of the idea of sacredness attached to the seventh 
day. 

3. The origin of the christian sabbath. 

4. Miscellaneous objections to the sabbath, and to the grounds 
upon which it is supported. 


The discussion under each of these heads we will examine 
in order. 

The following are the positions taken in respect to the origin 
of the septenary division of time: 

1. That division has never been universal, as incorrectly as- 
sumed by the advocates of the sabbath. ; 

2. It prevailed at the earliest known period in India, Syria, 
Pheenicia, Arabia, and probably Chaldea and Egypt. 

3. Its origin in those countries was not religious, but astro- 
nomical. . 

4. From these countries it spread into the Roman world, 
where it came to prevail in the course of the third or fourth 
centuries. 

5. The causes of this propagation were chiefly other than 
religious. 

6. From Rome it came down to modern christendom. 
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It will be seen at a glance that none of these positions affect 
vitally the main question, as to the Divine authority of the sab- 
bath. The septenary division of time does not necessarily in- 
volve the sabbath. Accounting for the former is not, therefore, 
accounting for the latter ; and we might, without forfeiting our 
cause, pass on to the next general head. Our object, however, 
is not so much to defend the sabbath directly, as to show the 
feebleness of the attack of the Westminster upon it. We pause, 
therefore, a few moments upon these positions. 

1. The septenary division has not been universal. 

The review seeks to create the impression that the universal- 
ity of the septenary division has been considered nearly or quite 
essential to the orthodox view. We are not aware that this is 
the case. Certainly there is no reason why it should be so re- 
garded ; for, might not God give the sabbath, as he did the Gos- 
pel, to the Hebrews in the first instance, to be by them impart- 
ed, in a longer or shorter period, to other nations? Orif he 
gave it to our first parents in Paradise, might not those nations 
which relapsed into idolatry, forget the sabbath, and even the 
septenary division of time, in the depths of their degradation ? 
The Review erects a man of straw, that it may seem to win a 
victory by overthrowing him. 

2. We may dismiss with the same remark the second posi- 
tion,which names the countries in which the septenary division 
of time prevailed at the earliest known period. It is sufficient 
for our present purpose, that the list of those countries includes 
the land of the Hebrews. 

3. The third position, that the origin of the septenary divis- 
ion in those countries was not religious but astronomical, comes 
nearer affecting the main question than any other under this 
a head. We will, therefore, give it some attention. The 
acts adduced by the Review to sustain it, are the following. 
The names by which the days of the week were designated, 
were generally astronomical. They were so particularly among 
the alee, and at first among the Arabians, though super- 

seded at a later period in the history of that people, by numerals. 
Seventh day observances, evidently connected with the lunar 
phases, were practiced among the Hindoos. The lingual roots 
of the words signifying seven, sabbath, rest, etc., both in He- 
brew, and in some other languages, bear an etymological af- 
finity to those signifying age, wisdom, wise men, and priests. 
From these facts, the Ravine constructs the following theory. 
The periodical return of new moons would be a natural and ob- 
‘vious time-mark for a simple minded, primitive people. The 
half of the period thus distinguished would be the fortnight, and 
27 
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the quarter the week. Hence the origin of a septenary division 
of time. The priests, being also the wise men or sages, and, 
therefore, the astrologers of their tribes, would naturally adopt 
such an astronomical division of time, and would fix their pub- 
lic services, whether religious or otherwise, on the days so 
marked ; and this would help the septenary division to prevail 
over any others which might rival it. The seventh days would 
naturally be called priests’ days, sages’ days, wisdom days, re- 
ligious days, or seventh days; and the relation between these 
ideas in the forming period of language, would lead to a re- 


lationship of etymology between the words used to express 
them.* 





* We cannot refrain here from extracting from the Review, in a note 
which will not interrupt the course of our reasoning, one of the most re- 
markable specimens of philological dexterity we have recently met with. 
Dean Swift himself could not have done better. 


“The Hebrew seven, written Saba or Shaba, and by modern Jews, shebang, signi- 
fies also oge. Sab is grey-headed. Sabbath, which we translate by the word “rest,” 
also means old age, and is doubtless derived from the same root. 8. B. O., in the 
Egyptian Coptic, signified erudition. Sabe, in Coptic, is a sage; (French, savant.) 
The Druidical priests were called Sads. Sabzanism was the religion they taught. 
The Celtic Sab-aith was the day on which the Sabs assembled, whence the term 
sabbat, an assembly ; in modern history a name confined to the nocturnal assemblies 
of witches and sorcerers. 

“The Saba day was, therefore, the day on which the “grey-headed men,” or 
“ aged fathers” of a tribe were in the habit of assembling for council or sacrifice. 
The intervals of their meetings, if hebdomadal--and they would necessarily be so 
for the observance of the lunar festivals of India—would be Saba-day periods. 
Saba, therefore, became a term of computation, standing for the numeral seven, 
just in the same way as the moon became identified with the period of a lunation, 
which we still call a moon, or month. The public business transacted, and the re- 
ligious solemnities observed on the Saba day, caused that day to be regarded as a 
more important day than any other, and necessarily gave to the number Sada, or 
seven, a marked significance, which made it an appropriate name for anything that 
was complete or perfect; afterwards, with the assistance of astrological priests, it 
grew into a “fortunate” number, and a sacred number.” 

The writer is so much pleased with this explanation, he repeats itin another place. 

“ New moon days, and full moon days, were days on which the Saba presided, 
and were, therefore, Saba, or Sabbath days; and + at the Sabe began to assemble 
at the intermediate periods marked by the horned moon, those periods became, as 
we have seen, Sabbath periods, or weeks.” 

“The old men, or Saba, who first took upon themselves to watch for the appear- 
ance of a new moon, and first found out when and where to look for it, gradually 
grew into a distinct order of sages, or star seers.” 

The absurdity of this defies exposure. Nothing can add to its intensity. We will 
only say that no Hebrew scholar of the present day, who has a reputation to lose, 
would risk it in identifying the Hebrew words for seven, old age,and sabbath, Ge- 
senius at least has not done it. The etymology of the words, for seven and other 
numerals, some of which appear to be the same, both in the Shemitish and Indo- 
European languages, has never been satisfactorily determined. It is obvious, how- 
ever, that the numerals could not have originated in any such round-about way as is 
implied in the reviewer's explanation of the number seven. But who has made 
greater draughts upon the credulity of mankind than the infidel ? 
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Upon this theory we remark that the Revelation of the Old 
Testament was communicated, not to all nations, but to the 
Hebrews alone. The claim, then, that Revelation was the 
source of the sabbath, and even of the septenary division of 
time among the Hebrews, is not overthrown by the supposi- 
tion that other nations might still have derived the same calen- 
dar from natural sources. For no theory, not even one that 
should be satisfactory, of a different origin of the septenary di- 
vision among other nations, is inconsistent with the fact that 
the Hebrews derived it from a Divine command. But it must 


‘be remembered that the statement of the Review is but an hy- 


pothesis, showing how the septenary division of time might 
have originated, but affording no semblance of proof that it 
did so originate, in any country ; and such a mere supposition 
can have ‘ittle weight against the positive evidence which we 
possess in the Old Testament, of a different origin of that di- 
vision among the Hebrews. 

But while we might admit what is thus assumed, but not 
proved, without prejudice to our cause, we still are bound to say, 
that, in our opinion, the supposition of the Review that the sep- 
tenary division of time was astronomical rather than religious, 
is without plausibility, even with respect to heathen nations. 

Had the Junar month been used as the unit of time-measure, 
and had the new moon been the chief day, distinguished by 
priestly and astrological observances, and were the question 
concerning the origin of such a custom, the theory of the Re- 
view would be more plausible, since the period and the day 
would then be those which nature designates. But the case as 
it now stands, is widely different. Not the period marked by 
nature, but a sub-division of it, is the unit of measure; not the 
obvious new-moon day, but a day undistinguished by nature 
becomes the initial day. Moreover, the period from one new- 
moon to another is not twenty-eight, but twenty-nine and a 
half days. Divided into seven-day weeks, this period leaves a 
fraction which, repeating and constantly varying in the progress 
of the months, would totally obliterate every vestige of con- 
nection between the week and lunar month, and between the 
seventh-day and the new-moun. Woulda simple minded, prim- 
itive people form their calendar by such a tortuous process as 
this? Considering these difficulties, we must say that the the- 
ory of the Review appears tous not merely far-fetched, but ab- 
solutely absurd. 

Moreover, we find the observance of new-moons, originating 


doubtless as the Review supposes, practiced among most na- 


tions, including the Hebrews ; but the co-existence of this cus- 
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tom with that of the sabbath, coupled with the fact, that while 
the idea of sacredness attached so intimately to the latter, it is 
not at all attached to the former, confirms the supposition of the 
different origin of the two institutions. 

In contrast with this theory of the Review, we offer the fol- 
lowing: 3 

The common ancestors of our race received the sabbath, 
which of course would involve the septenary division of time, 
on Divine authority, soon after their creation. The different 
branches of the human family would retain it during periods of 


different length, but long enough in every case probably to pro. : 


duce in that forming state of language, some of those etymological 
affinities which have been mentioned, and to fix the septenary 
division of time so firmly, that it would disappear but slowly, and 
in some cases not at all. The Hebrews would of course pre- 
serve the sabbath along with the rest of the divinely authorized 
religion of which it formed a part; while among the nations 
which relapsed into idolatry, the sabbath, with everything else 
belonging to religion, would be gradually perverted ; the idea of 
its mn.re, eth would disappear with other high spiritual ideas, 
leaving the day marked by the observance of such foul and de- 

rading rites as the religious instincts of idolaters might prompt. 
Hdcenwhile, since the heavenly bodies were everywhere the 
chief objects of idolatrous worship, the original numerical names 
of the days would very naturally be replaced by astronomical 
and mythological ones, and the downward course would con- 
tinue until some nations would lose all traces of a sabbath, and 
others even of a seven-day week from their calendar. Now we 
submit whether this theory does not account for all the facts in 
the case, far more simply and naturally than that of the Review, 
and whether it is not free from the weighty difficulties with 
which the other isencumbered. Indeed, we are unable to con- 
ceive of any really weighty objection; nor has the Review 
suggested a single consideration, which, placed alongside, 
would prove a serious difficulty. 

Moreover, it has in its favor the whole force of the historic 
testimony of the sacred books of the Hebrews, a force which, 
however lightly it may be esteemed by the Westminster Review, 
is at least not balanced by the slightest pretence at positive 
testimony in support of the lesetherle of that journal. 

Nor is this all. On the supposition of the Nesta, the new- 
moon and the sabbath observances had the same origin. We 
should expect, therefore, to find them standing or falling in every 
nation together, which has not been the case. But on the the- 
ory which we propose, the new-moon observance having an as- 
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tronomical origin, seems to have prevailed among all nations, as 
might be expected ; while the sabbaths and the septenary divis- 
ion of time, having a religious origin, would be found, the for- 
mer among that people which preserved most of the divinely 
instituted religion, the latter among the nations most closely con- 
nected with this; and so in fact, we find the sabbath preserved 
by the Hebrews, and the septenary division of time chiefly by 
the nations in most immediate proximity to them. 

Again, the fact acknowledged by the Review, that the Hebrews 
made use of numerical names for the days, would perhaps indi- 
cate that those names were applied, and therefore the septenary 
division adopted, before mankind had learned to notice the heav- 
enly bodies and their changes; while the names used by the 
heathen were astronomical, as we suppose, because they had 
their origin after the sabbath had been lost, and therefore after 
there had been time for men to become familiar with the phe- 
nomena of the heavens. The theory of the Review does not 
account for this difference.* 

4. The fourth pesition, that the septenary division spread 
into the Roman empire in the third or fourth century, we need 
not notice. 





* The points of this course of reasoning may appear clearer, by condensing them 
in one statement. We find in the Bible a precise and formal account of the insti- 
tution of the week and of the sabbath, and in accordance with this we find traces 
of these institutions in the time of the patriarchs from whom it descended to the 
Hebrews, and thence to all those people who acknowledge the authority of the He- 
brew scriptures. This account must of course stand as the true one till it is dis- 
proved. Two arguments are brought forward to disprove it. The first may he 
stated thus: if these institutions had been established at the creation of the race, 
they would have been retained by the race in all places and throughout all time, 
which is not the fact. But we deny any such necessary connection. They may have 
been renounced or lost. The second argument consists in alleging a natural origia 
of the septenary division of time. But we reply, iirst, that such an origin cannot be 

etended with respect to that division which prevailed among the Patriarchs, the 

ebrews, and the nations who professedly received it from them, and its establish- 
ment on one ground does not necessarily prevent its establishment on another 
ground, among nations who either had not received it, or who bad lost it. But in 
the second place, we deny that a natural origin has as yet been made out. 

There have been two such proposed. The first is founded on the seven planets as 
these were origivally saben As it was found that the ancient Egyptians named 
the days of the week from the seven planets, it was for a long time contended, that 
the hebdomadal division of time arose from this circumstance. This point was pres- 
sed with so much urgency that Grotius, LeClerc and others felt themselves o liged 
to admit it. But now this view is given up, even by those who seek a natural ori- 
gin of the week. For, there is no evidence that the days were at first named after 
the planets. And the actual naming of them after the planets is so connected with 
astrological views and the division of the day into twenty-four hours, that we must 
suppose it to have had comparatively a late origin. The second mode of account- 
ing for the septenary division of time on natural grounds, is founded upon the quar- 
ter lunation. This is the view of Ideler, Baur and others, and is the one adopted 
= writer in the Westminster. But we have sufficiently considered this in the 
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5. The fifth position, that the causes of this propagation 
were chiefly other than religious, may deserve a moment’s atten- 
tion. In support of it, the following facts are adduced. The 
constant communication carried on between Rome and those 
nations subjugated by her in which the septenary division of 
time prevailed, would afford a favorable opportunity for the 
former to become acquainted with that calendar. he com. 
plicated and inconvenient character of the Roman method of 
computing time by kalends, nones and ides, would prepare the 
way for a change. At the time when the change took place, 
the efforts of Julius Cesar to reform the Roman calendar, be- 
ing as 7 but partially understood and adopted, must have in- 
creased the difficulty. The names adopted by the Romans to 
designate the days of the week were of an astronomical and 
heathen character, and resembled closely those employed for the 
same purpose by the Hindoos. 

We have reproduced these facts, not so much because of any 
relation which they bear to the main question, as to show our 
readers that we do not mislead then in saying, that there are none 
of any importance. Certainly, it is nothing against the Divine 
origin of the sabbath, or even of the septenary division of 
time, that Rome, being yet heathen, should adopt the division, 
as a mere matter of convenience, without reference to the for- 
mer, or to the religion with which it wasconnected. And why 
should she not as naturally take that division and the names of 
the days with it, from some other of her provinces where it pre- 
vailed, as from Judea; nay, more so, for with some of them her 
communication was greater than with Judea. But we have 
paused upon this point partly for the sake of noticing an ad- 
mission of the Review, that the adoption of the septenary calen- 
dar in the Roman empire, was “ promoted in some degree by the 
progress of christianity.” Now if christianity did not at that 
early period, involve the sabbath as one of its institutions, how 
could it aid in establishing the septenary division of time? If 
the sabbaths were not an ordinance of christians, why should 
christianity feel any more interest in Roman time-measure, 
than in Roman politics, or Roman architecture ? How could 
she then aid in the establishment of the septenary division 
of time ? 

As to the names of the days adopted by the Romans, we may 
further say, that christianity did give a name to the sacred 
day, viz: “ Lord’s day ;” and for other days, what interest had 
christianity in givingnamestothem? She did not claim them 
as holy, why should she wish to supersede their former names? 
Was there any more reason for this than that she should change 
the name of the Roman cities ? 
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We now pass to the consideration of the second general 
head: The origin of the idea of sacredness attached to the 
seventh day. 

The theory of the Review supposes indeed that this idea origin- 
ated with the Hebrews, but by ne and not by legiti- 
mate interpretation of the Law of Moses. The command, “Re- 
member the sabbath day to keep it holy,” meant, “Remember the 
sabbath day to keep it separate,” for that was the original import 
of the term afterwards rendered holy. The day wasa holiday, 
not a holy day; and although it might be occupied in part by 
religious duties, it was as a matter of convenience, not because 
the day was considered sacred. As time passed on, however, 
association would connect the day with those duties, in char- 
acter as well as in fact; and every succeeding age would ren- 
der this association more fixed, and worldly occupations on that 
day would seem more inappropriate, and, therefore, more pro- 
fane. Meantime, when the nation relapsed into idolatry, the 
sabbath would of course be polluted by the base and immoral 
rites of heathenism. And when, under succeeding national ca- 
lamities, the people repented, the reaction of their superstitious 
minds would connect the day still more strongly with the rites 
by which it was marked. By such a process the full idea of 
Sabbath as a holy day would be developed, and the term sepa- 
rate would acquire the modern signification of holy. 

The extremely shadowy character of this theory, considered 
asa theory, cannot fail to be remarked by our readers. Its 
first assumption is certainly a very bold one, unless supported 
by pretty unequivocal facts, but fancy itself is almost too sub- 
stantial a name to apply to the succeeding parts. The burden 
of proof rests upon the proposer of such a theory. 

We naturally, therefore, enquire by what facts it is supported. 
The only one at all to the point which the Reviewgives Is this : 
“The word holy,” it says, “signifies separate. The Hebrew 
is wap Kadhash, ‘to set apart.’ Parkhurst renders it ‘ to 
separate, or set apart from its common and ordinary to some 
ad use or purpose.’ The word first occurs in Gen. i, 4, 
where it is rendered by the verb ‘divide,’ ‘and God divided the 
light from the darkness.’ The fourth command of the deca- 
logue may therefore be rendered, ‘Remember the seventh day 
to keep it separate ;’ and these terms convey its full meaning. 

We have spoken of the great show of learning, made by the 
Review. “All that glisters is not gold.” The Westminster, 
with all its array of talent and learning, has made a most egre- 
gious blunder; it confounds two words, as unlike as wp Ka- 
dhash, and >12 Badhal. The former is the word used in the 
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fourth commandment, Ex. xx, 8, and is translated “to keep 
holy ;” and it is not true that it “signifies separate,” nor has it 
any relation to that meaning. The meanings given by Gese- 
nius are (1) “to be pure, clean; and hence (2) to be holy, sa- 
cred.” This idea is rigidly adhered to through all the forms. 
wan Hadhash is given as a kindred verb, the meaning of which 
is “to be bright.” In Gen. i. 4, the verb used is not wp, but S32 
“to separate, to divide.” Yet the Review tells‘ us thai 
the expression, “ Remember the seventh day to keep it sepa- 
rate,” “conveys the full meaning of the fourth command.” One 
would have supposed that a competent Hebrew scholar would 
remember what verb was used in the fourth verse of the first 
chapter of Genesis, considering how much the interpretation of 
that chapter has been discussed in late years; or, if he did 
not, that he would at least take the trouble to turn to his He- 
brew Bible and make sure that the same word is in both pas- 
sages. And, besides, we think it not a little remarkable thata 
scholar who makes no little parade of learning should entire- 
ly disregard the philological reputation of Gesenius and go 
back to Packharet. The least that should have been done, con- 
sidering how entirely his most important argument rests upon 
the meaning of the word, was to give reasons why the authori- 
ty of Gesenius was rejected. We must acknowledge we can- 
not suppress a suspicion as to the reality of the Hebrew schol- 
arship of this writer. 

The Review also brings an argument of analogy, from the 
fact that in the Old Testament, directions are found for keep- 
ing certain fast days, other than the sabbath, in a manner to 
make them days of mirth and recreation, rather than of solemn 
religious worship. So may some astute archeologist, two thou- 
sand years hence, prove from the character of our thanksgiving 
day, that the sabbath was looked upon by the church in the 
nineteenth century as a day of social pleasure. 

Such is the support which the Review is able to bring to its 
theory of the origin of the idea of sacredness attached to the 
Hebrew sabbath. And here we might stop, for the burden of 
proof rests upon the writer; and, as we have overthrown the 
proofs which he has brought f>rward, the position which he assails 
must be regarded as standing as firm as if he had not attacked it. 

But we will do what we are under no obligation to do; we will 
state some objections against the*view itself which he presents. 
In the first place, no reader of the Bible need be told that the 
authority of the Old Testament must be set aside in order to 
maintain the position of the Review. Of this, the Review it- 
self is evidently aware ; notwithstanding its felicitous argument 
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from the original import of the term holy; for in another part 
of the article, it endeavors to shake our confidence in the He- 
brew scriptures, by maintaining that they are of mixed author- 
ity, and should be received with discrimination. Now we pro- 
test against dragging such a question as that of the inspiration 
of the Old Testament, into the midst of an article like the one 
under review. Surely each of the two subjects is sufficient of 
itself, for the space allotted to one article im the Westminster. 
We do not, therefore, feel bound to quit the present subject of 
discussion for another thus thrown into the arena, but claim 
the privilege of standing upon the general consent of Chris- 
tendom, by which the Hebrew Scriptures have been regarded as 
of divine authority, until that consent shall be proved to have 
been yielded without reason. But that cannot be done within 
the limits of a single subdivision of one article in the Westmin- 
ster Review. We have a right, therefore, to claim that the Old 
Testament shall be received, as authority, acknowledged by the 
institutions, the laws, and the general sense of the age. 

But admitting, for argument's sake, that these writings are, in 
the language of the Review, “of mixed authority,” we may 
still hold the position, stated also in the words of the Review, 
that “they are to be spoken of, as Christ spake of them, with 
veneration and respect.” We should suppose such language 
would imply that these scriptures were of more historical au- 
thority than the writings of Herodotus or Sallust, or at least 
equal to them. But those scriptures tell us, in language too 
clear to be mistaken, that the sabbath was regarded by the He- 
brews, from Moses down, as an institution of divine authority, 
and to be kept holy, not “ separate,” and to be devoted strictly to 
religious duties. If this was not the intent of Moses’s law, what 
means the exceeding strictness with which the Hebrews were 
required to observe the day. They were forbidden to gather 
manna ;—cooking was to be avoided ; no fire was to be kindled ; 
neither servant, ox nor ass might labor on that day. How is that 
terrible severity of punishment,—death by stoning, to the man 
found gathering sticks on the sabbath,—to be explained, if the 
day was only a holiday, as the Review contends? Thus, if we 
accept the Hebrew scriptures as ordinary history, we must re- 
ject the theory that the sabbath grew from a holiday into a holy 
—— the course of ages. 

ut again, and still for the sake of argument, if we give up 


the Old Testament writings as valid historical authority ; they 

are surely good, as proof that whatever ideas they contain 

were at least extant at the time when the books were written. 

But no reader can deny, that they contain the idea of sacred- 
VOL. xX. 28 
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ness as belonging to the sabbath. That idea, therefore, was at- 
tached to the day, at the time when the books were written. 
We cannot here enter into a discussion, to show the date of the 
composition of those books ; but neither has the Review done 
it, but it must do it, and show that they belong to a much later 
epoch than that assigned to them by most scholars, before it 
can be entitled so coolly-to set aside their testimony as it has 
done. ‘ 

Such are the grounds, or rather the want of grounds, upon which 
the theory of the Review respecting the origin of the sabbath 
considered as a sacred day, rests; and such are the objections 
which bear against its adoption. And what is it that we are 
to give up for this theory ? Why, the simple, the natural, the 
perfectly probable supposition, that the sabbath is, just what it 
appears to be, in the mind of the church, in the traditions of 
the Jewish race, in the records of their sacred books; a part of 
the law of Moses, and divine, if there is divinity in the Deca- 
logue or in the Old Testament. And where is the difficulty in 
accepting this supposition ? No where, we must believe, save 
in the hearts of those who hate a holy day ; and with whom it 
is, therefore, a forgone conclusion, that the sabbath was not 
made for man, but by man. 

We proceed now to the consideration of the third general 
head of the Review: The origin of the Christian sabbath. 

In order to justify its position, that “the christian sabbath is 
a superstition,’ the Review is obliged, of course, to account for 
the rise, and recognition by the church, of the sabbath as a re- 
ligious ordinance. This it attempts to do by supposing that the 
first day of the week—the Dies Solis—being the day devoted to 
the worship of Apollo, when the Roman people generally visited 
his temple, would, by drawing together those christian converts 
who were servants, and at the same time releasing them from 
their usual duties, afford the most favorable opportunity for 
christian assemblies, and would, therefore, be used for that pur- 
pose. This practice once begun, the convenience of a fixed 
day for assembling would retain and establish it. Finally, 
Constantine, when he came to the throne, and in the words of 
the Review, “ it pleased him to amalgamate old and new creeds,” 
issued an edict for the observance of the Dies Solis as a sacred, 
religious day. These facts the Review seems to think sufli- 
cient to account for the profound reverence with which the 
church has so Jong regarded the sabbath. Indeed, it declares 
oraculsrly, “ Constantine, not Christ, is the authority for a Sun- 
a, bony armel 


he point in question, it must be observed, is not whether 
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there were meetings of christians for worship, on the first day 
of the week or the Lord’s Day, but on what account did 
they meet on that day. The Review says, it was because it 
was a matter of convenience; the church, because that day 
was the day of the resurrection. The reviewer in attacking 
an opinion which has existed in the church from the earliest 
period, must take upon himself the burden of proof. We need 
only overthrow his proofs, and the christian, sunday will remain 
as before, for all these attacks. 

We remark, then, in the first place, that this is a mere hy- 

thesis, without a single fact in its favor. The writer does not 

ring forward a single author living near the times, who has ad- 
vanced such an explanation. He refers to no tradition any 
where existing to this effect. He does not show that the Ro- 
mans visited the temple of Apollo on the Dies Solis any more 
than the temple of Mars on the Dies Martis, (Tuesday,) or 
the temple of Venus on the Dies Veneris, (Friday,) or the temple 
of some other deity on some other day, so that, if the christian 
assemblies were governed by mere considerations of conven- 
ience, there is no reason apparent why the Dies Solis should fur- 
nish 4 more convenient opportunity than any other day. 

In the second place, the hypothesis is utterly inconsistent 
with the reviewer's previous statements ; for, according to his 
own showing, at the time when the Apostles and their converts 
must have begun to observe the “ Lord’s Day,” the septena- 
q division of time was hardly beginning to be adopted in the 

oman empire, since it did not prevail until two or three cen- 
turies later. The first day of the week could not yet, therefore, 
have become the Dies Solis, and could not, therefore, on that 
account have been chosen, as the day for christians to hold their 
assemblies. But “Constantine published an edict for the ob- 
servance of the ‘ Lord’s Day,’ as a christian sabbath.” In- 
deed! We should have supposed that so far as this fact has 
any weight, it goes to show that the church had already zecog- 
nized the institution which he thus sought to enforce, with the 
rest of christianity, upon his subjects generally. Was it a time, 
when half the empire were rendering a doubtful and dangerous 
obedience to a new religion, to invent new burdens for the re- 
luctant necks of both oeeuitand and pagans? 

So far as the argument is concerned, we might stop here, for 
the reviewer has not made out even a plausible case. But we 
will briefly state the considerations in favor of the common 
view, that the assembling of the christians took place on the 

‘first day of the week, because that day was the one on 
which Christ rose from the dead. The first record of any such 
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assemblage is found in Paul’s First Epistle to the Corinthians, 
xvi, 1. Paul directs the Corinthian christians to make their col- 
lections for the poor saints of Judea on the first day of the week, 
week after week—Kara piav ¢a8Baruv—and he adds that he had 
given the same directions to the churches of Galatia. Here we 
see that a day called “ first day of the week,” not Dies Solis, had 
become a marked day in the churches. The next notice of a 
christian assemblage on this day is found in Acts, xx, 7, where 
Luke, speaking of Paul’s visit at Troas, says, “ Upon the first 
day of the week, when the disciples came together to break 
bread, Paul preached unto them.” And, it is manifest that the 
disciples did not come together for the purpose of hearing Paul, 
but that Paul, when they had assembled for another purpose 
took the opportunity of addressing them ; and he prolonged hi 
discourse, because he was “ready to depart on the morrow.” 
We here recognize, incidentally, the important fact that chris- 
tians met on the first day of the week, for the solemn celebra- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper; and this gives a still more marked 
character to the day. We next find this day designated by a 
specific name—“the Lord’s Day,” the day of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. “I was in the Spirit on the Lord’s Day :” (Rev i, 10.) 
And it may be observed that the mention of the Lord’s Day, 
in this connection, is just what we should expect on the sup- 
position, that it was commemorative of the resurrection ; for 
as Mr. Stuart well says, “Such a day was peculiarly appropri- 
ate to the visions of God. The Saviour appears to John 
in his glory, as risen from the dead. The day and the vision 
both proclaim the fact of his resurrection.” Such are the no- 
tices of the Lord’s Day in the New Testament. We acknowl- 
edge they do not of themselves place our position beyond cavil ; 
but if we suppose the position to be true, then these notices are 
just such as we should have expected, for the christians of these 
times would have had no occasion to explain to one another why 
they met on that day, and they would at length naturally have 
iven to that day some such specific name as the Lord's Day. 
t would not be until a later period that the grounds of obser- 
ving such a day would be inquired into. Besides, these notices, 
if they point in any direction, point to some connection of the 
day with Jesus Christ, and there is not the slightest intima- 
tion of its having anything to do with anything on 
Before going farther, we remind the reader that it is not our 
object to prove the divine institution of the Lord’s Day. We 
simply inquire as to its historical origin, and we use the writings 
of Paul, Luke and John, merely as historical records. In the 
farther prosecution of this subject, therefore, we proceed in the 
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same manner, and inquire what is the evidence of history on 
the point in the ages next succeeding the times of the Apostles. 

We commence with the Apostolic Fathers, and here, in the 
beginning of the second century, we find in the Epistle of Igna- 
tius to the Magnesians, not merely the specific name of the Lord’s 
Day, but a farther reference to the day as that “on which our 
life arose through him” (Christ.) In the general Epistle of Bar- 
nabas, in the first half of the second century, the day is 
expressly spoken of as the day “on which Christ rose from the 
dead and ascended to heaven.” The same connection is recog- 
nized in Justin Martyr, who wrote his Apologies about the same 
period. Itshould be remarked that both in Barnabas and Jus- 
tin Martyr, additional reasons are assigned—a circumstance 
which shows that the subject had become a matter of inquir 
and investigation. But as Barnabas and Justin Martyr bot 
agree in connecting the observance of the Lord’s Day with the 
resurrection, that probably was the common opinion, while the 
particular reasons which each assigns, were their mere individ- 
ual speculations. It is hardly necessary to quote authorities in 
the subsequent ages, they are so abundant; we will mention 
but two. Eusebius, in his commentary on the 102d Psalm, as 
quoted by Mr. Stuart, speaks of the“ saving Lord’s Day—the 
first day of the light, in which the Saviour obtained the victory 
over death.” Chrysostom says expressly, “It was called the 
— Day, because the Lord arose from the dead on that 

ay. 

In view of this testimony, we submit that it is fairly proved 
as an historical fact, that the followers of Christ from the first, 
met on astated day ; that that day was the first day of the Jewish 
week ; and that they took that day in preference, because it 
was the day on which Christ rose from the dead. Moreover, 
there is absolutely not one particle of evidence against this 
view. Lightfoot long ago noticed, and has remarked, that the 
assembling on this day was one of those points about which 
there was no controversy in early times, not even between the 
Gentile and the Jewish christians. And, yet, the Westminster 
Review informs its readers that the early christians met on that 
day solely as a matter of convenience, because Roman ser- 
vants would have a leisure moment while their masters were 
worshiping in the temple of Apollo. 

We intended at first, to examine the miscellaneous objections 
which the reviewer brings against the sabbath and its religious 
observance. But we do not think it necessary todo so. The 
exposition we have given of the more elaborate portions of the 
article is enough to show how little authority is due to the writer. 
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Indeed, a man who can formally utter the opinion, that “ the in. 
fluence of the sabbath is evil, physically, intellectually and mor. 
ally upon those who keep it,” is not worthy of being answered. 

e have been very much disappointed in the real merits of 
this famous article; every fresh examination has diminished 
our respect both for the writer's learning and for his general 
powers of reasoning. 


Art. VL—PRESIDENT EDWARDS ON CHARITY AND ITS 
FRUITS. 


Charity and its Fruits; or christian love, as manifested in 
the heart andlife. By Jonatuan Epwarps, sometime pas- 
tor of the church at Northampton, Mass., and President of 
the College of New Jersey. Edited from the original manv- 
scripts, with an Introduction, by Tryon Epwarps. New 
York: Robert Carter & Brothers, 285 Broadway, 1852. 


Presipent Edwards, by his last will and testament, said to 
be recorded in Northampton,* gave all his manuscripts to his 
wife, Mrs. Sarah Pierrepont Edwards; and Mrs. Edwards, in 
her will, as recorded in Philadelphia, says: “ My will respecting 
my late husband’s papers and writings, is, that they shall all be 

ut into the hands ps picts one of my family, which one shall 
agreed upon by my children.” A paper found among the 
Ren of the late Jonathan Edwards, D. D., President of 
nion College, dated March 27, 1767, and signed by all the other 
children of President Edwards then surviving, appoints “ our 
brother, Jonathan Edwards, to take into his possession all of 
the said manuscripts and papers, and safely keep them, and use 
them for his own good and the advantage of mankind, until by 





* So it has repeatedly and without contradiction been stated; and yet we have 
before us a letter from a careful and accurate friend, dated Northampton, March 18, 
1852, which states explicitly, that “ the wil? of President Edwards is not recorded 
there ;” that “there is a record of the inventory of his property, taken at Stock- 
bridge, (for at that time Stockbridge belonged to Hampshire county) but nothing 
else relating to his estate.” 
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us (the major part of us, or the major part of those for the 
time being then surviving of us,) required to give them up.” 

On the decease of the younger President Edwards, the man- 
uscripts and papers thus alluded to, passed into the possession 
of his only son and executor,* and by him they were loaned to 
the Rev. Sereno E. Dwight, D. D., to enable him to prepare a 
new edition of the works of President Edwards, and to write 
the Life of their author. In the year 1847, Dr. Dwight, having 
long since completed the work for which the manuscripts were 
loaned to him, signified his readiness “to deliver them to any 
person duly authorized to receive them in the name of a major- 
ity of the heirs;” and all the grandchildren of their author, 
then surviving, (twenty-one in number,) united in conveying 
them, in trust, to the editor of the present work, by whom they 
were received in the following year. 

In the inventory of the estate of President Edwards, taken 
at Stockbridge, Nov. 21, 1758, it is stated that he left, of “books, 
in folio, 38 vols; in quarto, 34 vols; in octavo, 99 vols; in du- 
odecimo, 130 vols; of his own works, 25 vols; of pamphlets, 
536 ; of manuscripts in folio, 15 vols; in quarto, 15 vols; and 
1074 sermons in manuscript.” It is doubtful, however, if this 
inventory included all his books; for a catalogue in his own 
hand writing seems to indicate his ownership of others, which 
might perhaps have been in Princeton, and not comprised in 
the Stockbridge list. Certain it is, that it did not include all his 
manuscripts ; for we have seen, in the possession of the editor 
of the work before us, 49 volumes in manuscript, and between 
eleven and twelve hundred manuscript sermons, some nine 
hundred of which are written out, more or less fully, and the re- 
mainder for the most part skeletons for extempore use. Most 
of these sermons are dated. Some are without date. About 
170 of the skeletons are marked as prepared for, and preached 
to, the Stockbridge Indians ; and tradition, as well as a letter 
written at the time, says, they were “delivered with a freedom 
and pathos of eloquence surpassing that of the best written 
discourses of their author.” Many of the sermons are in cour- 
ses: as, for example, on the parable of the Sower; on the 
twelfth chapter of Hebrews; on the twenty-first chapter of 
Revelation ; on the first chapter of the first epistle of Peter, 
&c. &c. &c. The dates of many seem to indicate that their 
author took up a book of the Bible, (Proverbs, for example,) and 
preached in order on every verse in it that struck him at the 





* The late Hon. Jonathan W. Edwards, of Hartford. 
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time as particularly interesting or appropriate for discussion, 
And all the manuscripts are so closely written, and in so fine a 
hand-writing, as to render it almost impossible to decipher 
them, until from repeated and careful examination, (often with 
a magnifying glass) the characters have become familiar. 
Such is the rich intellectual and moral “ placer” in which the 
editor of the work before us has commenced excavations ; and 
the work itself is the best testimony to the value of the deposit. 
The volume consists of a course of sixteen Lectures on the 
thirteenth chapter of the first epistle to the Corinthians. They 
were “first preached,” (as we are informed in the Introduction) 
“by Mr. Edwards in 1738, in a series of sermons to the people 
of his charge in Northampton ;” and “after his death were select- 
ed for publication by Dr. Hopkins and Dr. Bellamy, and by the 
latter, were, in part, copied out and prepared for the press, when 
for some reason he was interrupted in their preparation, so that 
now, for the first time, they are given to the public.” This was 
written in November, 1851; the work was issued by the Car- 
ters, in January, 1852; was re-published in London, in the same 
month, from the proof-sheets sent over from this country ; and 
the first American edition being exhausted, a second we are 
informed, is soon to be issued by the original publishers. 
Turning from these merely introductory matters to the work 
itself, the first Lecture is occupied in showing that charity, in 
the broad sense of christian love, is the sum of all virtue; and 
that without it, the most excellent privileges and performances 
are alike in vain: the second, that the grace of charity, or love 
in the soul, is a more excellent blessing than any of the extra- 
ordinary gifts of the spirit: the third, that all that can be done 
or sufiered, can never make up for the want of sincere chris- 
tian love in the heart: the fourth, that charity “suffereth long,” 
or disposes us meekly to bear evil, or injuries from oihers: the 
jifth, that charity “is kind,” or disposes us freely to do good: 
the sixth, that charity “envieth not,” or is the opposite of an 
envious spirit: the seventh, that charity “vaunteth not itself,” 
&c., or that its spirit is an humble spirit : the eighth, that char- 
ity “seeketh not her own,” or that its spirit is the opposite of 
selfishness: the ninth, that charity is “not easily provoked,” or 
that its spirit is the opposite of an angry or wrathful spirit: 
the tenth, that charity “thinketh no evil,” or is the opposite of 
a censorious spirit: the eleventh, that charity “rejoiceth not in 
iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth.” or that all true grace in the 
heart tends to holy practice in the life: the twelfth, that char- 
ity “ beareth all things,” or is willing to undergo all sufferings 
for Christ: the thirteenth, that charity “believeth all things, 
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hopeth all things,” &c., or that all the graces of christianity are 
mutually connected and dependent: the fourteenth, that char- 
ity “endureth all things,” or is a permanent, abiding principle, 
that can never be overthrown, but will endure forever: the HY 
teenth, that charity “ never faileth,” &c., or that it is peculiarly 
that grace or fruit of the spirit, in which the Holy Ghost shall, 
not only for a season, but everlastingly be communicated to be- 
lievers: and the sixteenth, that Heaven is a world of charity or 
love ; and that this is true in reference to the source, the ob- 
jects, the subjects, and the principle of love in heaven, and to 
the excellent circumstances in which it is there expressed and en- 
joyed, and the happy effects and fruits of all this to all eternity. 

Such is a brief outline of the work before us—a work on the 
favorite topic* of its author, and just such a work as might be 
expected from the childlike simplicity of his tastes, his strength 
of intellect, his acute and searching discrimination, and the 
warmth and earnestness of his piety. It is full—full to over- 
flowing, of striking thoughts, and sound and most important in- 
struction. It deals most faithfully with the conscience ; and 
presses both truth and duty, with the freshness, and point, and 
power, of “ preaching” to the living congregation. The editor, 
in his introduction, speaks of it as “ marked throughout by that 
strong and clear thought, those broad and comprehensive views 
of truth, that thorough knowledge of human nature, and that 
accurate and familiar acquaintance with the scriptures, which 
characterize the writings” of President Edwards, and expresses 
his belief, that it “ will at once take rank with his well known 
works on the “ Will,” the “ Affections,” and “ Redemption,” 
and be esteemed as valuable in its practical bearings, as the 
first is in its metaphysical, the second in its experimental, and 
the third in its historical.” And thus far the opinion of our 
ablest divines has sustained his estimate, and the critics of both 
the secular and christian press, have, with singular unanimity, 
confirmed it, and pronounced the work every way worthy the 
reputation of him who has been called by Chalmers “ the ablest 
of theologians,” and by Robert Hall “the greatest man of the 
world,” and whom the verdict of christendom has declared to 
be “ unequalled in intellect, unsurpassed in virtue.” 

The style of these Lectures, as of all the writings of Edwards, 





*If I could have my choice of all things possible, I should choose the highest 
pleasure, delight, and enjoyments of love; the highest that the nature of love will 
allow of, in the best, freest, and most delightful circumstances, and every way in 
the sweetest manner possible, and this without any end. How rejoicing a consider- 
ation is it, therefore, that this I shall most certainly enjoy” [in heaven. ]—Private 
MS. Diary of President Edwards. 

VOL. x, 29 
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is characterized by a singular transparency and precision, and 
marked by a calmness, dignity, sweetness and force, which are 
adapted to the subject and expressive of the man. It is copi- 
ous, from his fulness of thought; clear, from the vividness of 
his conception ; earnest, from his deep sense of the importance 
of his theme ; and strong, from the native vigor of its source. 
It is not elastic or sprightly; for the weight of sentiment 
clothes it with gravity and seriousness. It is not polished ; for 
with the high and heavenly topics that occupied his pen, he 
gave little heed to the graces of rhetoric. It has been objected 
toas deficient in harmony, and not without other mechanical 
faults ; but let any one attempt to reconstruct and improve his 
sentences, and it will soon be found that his language, like that 
of every thinker, is the body to the soul of his thought, and 
that it is as difficult to change it for the better, as to transpose 
the muscles and sinews of the human frame without marring its 
proportion and impairing its strength. If its movement has 
not the grace of the walking Apollo, it is the quiet, steady, re- 
sistless step of the strong man armed. If it has not the music 
of the gurgling rivulet, as expressive of his thought it is the si- 
lent, onward flow of the mighty current. As we read on from 
page to page, we no more think of the style, than we do of the 
atmosphere when looking through it at the landscape that fixes 
our gaze. Wedonot so much ask whether the sentences of the 
writer are polished, as feel that his thought is profound, and 
his grasp on his subject that of a giant. There is a compre- 
hensiveness of view, an inherent force of sentiment, an honesty 
and seriousness of conviction and purpose, a heartiness and sel!- 
forgetfulness, that are of more value than a thousand graces, 
and that so interest and absorb, as to render us heedless whether 
the latter are present or absent. He speaks, not as one who is 
singing a pleasant song, but as one who has just come from the 
mount with a message from Jehovah himself, and as we listen 
to its burden we are so awed, and occupied, and taken cap- 
tive, that we do not even think of the tones in which it is de- 
livered. 

Passing from the mere style of the work, to its topics and 
their discussion, and viewing it in connection with the other 
productions of its author, we are struck with the wonderful 
versatility and power of his genius. We examine his masterly 
treatise on the “ Will,” completed as it was in four and a half 
months, amid the cares and labors of his vocation, and yet 
so able as at once to rank him the prince of metaphysicians, 
and so unanswerable* that the rejecters of its doctrine have 





*« Edwards on the Will,” Dugald Stewart is reported to have said, “ is a work 
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been compelled to meet it with protests for lack of arguments. 
We take up the “ History of Redemption,” and find it so vast 
in conception, so comprehensive and proportioned in plan, and 
so just in its estimates, as to be the nearest approach to the idea 
of a purely philosophic universal history that the world has ever 
known.* We think of the work on the “ Affections,” so search- 
ing in its knowledge of the human heart, and so clear in its 
statements of the evidences of piety,as to have become the 
text-book of christendom on experimental religion. And now 
we have “Charity and its Fruits,” abounding in original and 
striking views of its great subject, scriptural, light-giving, sol- 
emn, practical, and so adapted to “the times” and to the way- 
ward phases of the heart, that but for its date we might easily 
suppose it had just been written, to meet the wants, correct the 
errors, and reprove the sins of the present day. And all 
these works by the man whose preaching in its calm, quiet 
tones, and without a gesture, could startle his audience from 
their seats, or bow them down in distress and weeping “ with 
awful convictions of their sin and danger!”+ Here is the real- 
ization of our highest conception of all that is valuable in ge- 
nius—the power of grasping, in turn, every class of subjects 
with equal ease, and treating each with equal discernment and 
appropriateness and strength. Most minds are limited in their 
range ; if they traverse one circuit successfully, they are at fault 
orlost in others. But it is the greatness of Edwards that he is 
equally at home in all spheres of investigation ; every subject 





which never was answered, and never will be answered.” Now and then, indeed, 
some conceited sciolist is heard to boast that it is easy to overthrow its reason- 
ings; but few are rash enough to expose their own shallowness by speneting 
it. “Some ingenious persons, to attract attention to oe fatalism, have 
called them ‘replies to Edwards; but scholars have no n be informed that 
Edwards never entertained any such doctrine as that word describes.” 

* “Universal history,” says Bancroft, “ does but seek to relate ‘the sum of all 
God's works of Providence.’ Iv America, the first conception of its office, in the 
mind of Jonathan Edwards, * * * was nobler than the theory of Vico. 
More grand and general than the method of Bossuet, it embraced in its outline the 
whole ‘ work of Redemption ;—the history of the influence of all moral truth in 
o gradual regeneration of humanity.”— History of the United States, Vol. iii, pp. 

99. 

+ Gilfillan, after speaking of Edwards’ well-known sermon on the text, “Their 
foot shall slide in due time,” and describing its effect as preached at Enfield, says, 
“In reading the sermon we do nut wonder at the impression it produced. It is a suc- 
cession of swift thunder-claps, each drowning and deafening the one that preceded it. 
We read it once to a distinguished savant, who, while disapproving its spirit, was 
compelled, literally, to shiver under the fury of its power.” Gilfillan’s description 
is exaggerated, his taste wretched, and his epithets, in this case, indiscriminating and 
indefinite, though evidently intended to be strong; but he is probably a reliable 
witness as to the fact last mentioned. Is there a sermon in the language, which, 
when quietly read, would compare in effect with the one above alluded to / 
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to which he turns his penetrating intellect he masters as though 
it were his peculiar province. As we study his various and va- 
ried works, we almost feel that if he had attempted it, with 
Shakespeare he might have producd a Hamlet; and certain we 
are, that Finley was but just in saying, that he was “ equally and 
thoroughly versed in all branches of theology, didactic, polemic, 
casuistic, experimental, and practical.” 

In perusing the lectures before us, we are impressed with their 
eminently scriptural character. Little or nothing is advanced 
on the mere dictum of the author. Every position, and state- 
ment, and doctrine is sustained by a“ Thus saith the Lord.” 
At every step the argument is elevated from the province of 
mere human didactics, to the holy sphere of divine teachings— 
from the accents of the mere earthly teacher to the voice of the 
living God. And that the work is as practical as it is scriptu- 
ral, is obvious from but the mention of its themes. Charity, 
“ meekness in bearing injuries,” “ cheerful in doing good,” “op- 
posed to an envious, selfish, censorious, wrathful spirit.” “tending 
to holy practice in the life,” and “ willing to undergo all suffering 
for Christ”—all these are topics bearing directly on the daily 
temper, and habits, and conduct, and life of men; and they are 
urged with a solemn and earnest impressiveness that cannot 
but be felt. The lectures, too, display a clear knowledge of the 
workings of the human heart. Either from the author’s close 
observation of men, or from his self-knowledge, or from his pro- 
found acquaintance with mental philosophy, or from all together, 
the recesses of the soul seem to be open before him, and he 
speaks to the consciousness of every reader. And, once more, 
the work is peculiarly adapted to the times, and destined, we 
doubt not, if God attend it with his blessing, to have a decided 
and strong influence on the piety of the age, making it more 
thorough, equable, and proportioned, imbuing it with more of the 
spirit of tenderness and love, and thus making it more faithful, 
useful and invincible. 

Did our limits permit, we might easily notice, at some length, 
other interesting and obvious traits of these lectures; their 
common-sense aspects of truth and duty; their contemplative 
seriousness ;* the spirit of deep and humble reverence that per- 





* It was probably this trait in his writings, which led Mackintosh, by a strange per- 
version or ignorance of the nomenclature ef religion, to speak of Edwards, as “4 
calvinist and a mystic.” A calvinist he certainly was; but a mystic, in no other 
sense, than that he had ail the heavenly-mindedness of the most serious and devo- 
ted of that class. The clearness of his mind on every subject must have excluded 
forever one essential element of mysticism. And Mackintosh could have called him 
“a mystic,” only as the opposers of Whitefield and the Wesleys were in the habit 
of calling every truly spiritual christian “a Methodist.” 
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vades them ;* their singleness of thought and purpose; and 
that sense of repressed emotion and power in their author, 
which we always feel in reading Edwards, and which leaves 
the impression that whatever strength he may put forth, he has 
more in reserve, and however his greatness may be manifest in 
the treatment of the subject before him, it would be easy for 
him to appear greater still. But we have toolong detained our 
readers from some specimens of the work itself, and hasten to 
close with a few extracts. The first is from the first lecture, in 
which the author shows that “ Love is the sum of all virtue.” 
In arguing this from what reason teaches of the nature of love, 
he remarks, “first, that love will dispose to all acts of respect to 
both God and man.” 


“This is evident because a true respect to either God or man consists inlove. If 
a man sincerely loves God, it will dispose him to render all proper respect to him ; 
and men need no other incitement to show each other all the respect that is due, than 
love. Love to God will dispose a man to honor him, to worship and adore him, and 
heartily to acknowledge his greatness, and glory, and dominion. And so it will dis- 
pose to all acts of obedience to God; for the servant that loves his master, and the 
subject that loves his sovereign, will be disposed to proper subjection and obedience. 
Love will dispose the Christian to behave toward God, as a child to a father ; amid 
difficulties to resort to him fof@help, and put all his trust in him ; just as it is natural 
for us, in case of need or affliction, to go to one that we love for pit and help. It 
will lead us, too, to give credit to his word, and to put confidence in him; for we are 
not apt to suspect the veracity of those we have entire friendship for. It will dis- 
pose us to praise God for the mercies we receive from him, just as we are dis: 
to gratitude for any kindness we receive from our fellow-men that we love, ve, 
again, will dispose our hearts to submission to the will of God, for we are more 
willing that the will of those we love should be done, than of others. We natural- 
, basen that those we love should be suited, and that we should be agreeable to 
them ; and true affection and love to God will dispose the heart to acknowledge 
God’s right to govern, and that he is worthy to do it, and so will dispose to submis- 
sion. Love to God will dispose us to walk humbly with him, for he that loves God 
will be disposed to acknowledge the vast distance between God and himself. It will 
be agreeable to such an one, to exalt God, and set him on high above all, and to lie 
low before him. A true Christian delights to have God exalted on his own abase- 
ment, because he loves him. He is willing to own that God is worthy of this, and 
it is with delight that he casts himself in the dust before the Most High, from his 
sincere love to him. 


And so a due consideration of the nature of love will show that it disposes men 





* In this, Edwards is an example to all, and especially to all religious teachers. 
In his public prayers, we are told by his biographer, he was deeply solemn and re- 
verent; and his most familiar sermons are in utter contrast to that “free and easy” 
way of contemplating and addressing the Deity, which is not uncommon with a cer- 
tain class of evangelists and self-styled revival preachers, who seem to think that 
nearness of access to God consists in the use of terms of the most intimate and collo- 
quial endearment. So prevalent has this vitiated phraseology often been in seasons 
of deep religious interest, that so sensible a writer as Isaac Taylor, has expressed 
the doubt, “ whether it be possible to originate and carry forward any religious re- 
" vival, without bringing into use a phraseology that must differ” [in this oy on | 
“from that of the sacred scriptures.” The best solvent of the doubt might be fo 
in the history of the great Revival at Northampton. 
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to all duties toward their neighbors. If men have a sincere love to their neighbors, 
it will dispose them to all acis of justice toward those neighbors—for real love and 
friendship always dispose us to give those we love their due, and never to wrong 
them. m. xii. 10. “ Love worketh no ill to his neighbor.” And the same love 
will dispose to truth toward neighbors, and will tend to prevent all lying, and fraud, 
and deceit. Men are not disposed to exercise fraud and treachery toward those they 
love ; for thus to treat men is to treat them like enemies, but love destroys enmity. 
Thus the apostle makes use of the oneness that there ought to be among Christians, 
as an argument to induce them to truth between man and man. Ephesians iv. 25, 
Love will dispose to walk humbly amongst men, for a real and true love will incline 
us to high thoughts of others, and to think them better than ourselves. It will dis- 
pose men to honor one another, for all are naturally inclined to think highly of those 
they love, and to give them honor; so that by love are fulfilled those precepts, 
1 Peter xi. 17, “ Honor all men,” and Phil. ii. 3, “ Let nothing be done through strife 
or vain glory, but in lowliness of mind, let each esteem other better than them- 
selves.” Love will dispose to contentment in the sphere in which God hath placed 
us, without coveting any things that our neighbor possesses, or envying him on ac- 
count of any good thing that he has. It will dispose men to meekness and gentle- 
ness in their carriage toward their neighbors, and not to treat them with passion, or 
violence, or heat of spirit, but with moderation, and calmness, and kindness. It will 
check and restrain everything like a bitter spirit ; for ove has no bitterness in it, but 
is a gentle and sweet disposition and affection of the soul. It will prevent droils and 
quarrels, and will dispose men to peaceableness, and to forgive injurious treatment 
received from others; as it is said in Proverbs x. 12, “ Hatred stirreth up strifes, 
but love covereth all sins.” 

Love will dispose men to all acts of mercy ee neighbors when they are 
under any affliction or calamity, for we are naturally Misposed to pity those that we 
love when they are afflicted. It will dispose men to give to the poor, to bear one 
another's burdens, and to weep with those that weep, as well as to rejoice with those 
that do rejoice. It will dispose men to the duties they owe to one another in their 


several places and relations. It will a a people to all the duties they owe to 
ono 


their rulers, and to give them all that rand subjection which are their due. 
And it will dispose rulers to rule the people over whom they are set, justly, serious- 
ly and faithfully, seeking their good, and not any by-ends of their own. It will dis- 

a people to all proper duty to their ministers, to hearken to their counsels and 
instructions, and to submit to them in the house of God, and to support and sympa 
thize with and pray for them as those that watch for their souls ; and it will dispose 
ministers faithfully and ceaselessly to seek the good of the souls of their people, 
watching for them as those that must give account. Love will dispose to suitable 
carriage between superiors and inferiors; it will dispose children to honor their 
parents, and servants to be obedient to their masters, not with eye service, but in 
singleness of heart; and it will dispose masters to exercise gentleness and goodness 
toward their servants, 

Thus love would dispose to all duties both toward God, and toward man, And 
if it will thus dispose to all duties, then it follows, that it is the root, and spring, and, 
as it were, a comprehension of all virtues. It is a principle, which if it be implant- 
ed in the heart, is alone sufficient to produce all good practice ; and every right dis- 
cama toward God and man is summed tp in it, and comes from it, as the fruit 

rom the tree, or the stream from the fountain.” pp. 9-14. 


The next extract is from the fourth Lecture, and notices 
some of the ways in which men may and often do injure others. 


“Some injure others in their estates, by unfairness and dishonesty in their deal- 
ings, by being fraudulent and deceitful with them, or at least by leading them to 
act in the dark, and taking advantage of their ignorance; or by oppressing them, 
taking advantage of their necessities ; or by unfaithfulness towards them, not fulfill- 
ing their promises and engagements, and being slack and slighting in any business 
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they are employed in by their neighbors, aiming at nothing but just to meet the 
letter of their engagements, and not being careful to improve their time to the 
utmost in accomplishing that which they are engaged to do; or by asking unreason- 
able prices for what they do; or by withbolding what is due, from their neighbors, 
unjustly, anes to pay their debts, or unnecessarily putting their neighbors to 
trouble and difficulty to get what isdue from them. And besides these, there are 
many other methods in which men injure one another in their dealings, by an abun- 
dance of crooked and perverse ways in which they are far from doing to others as 
they would have them do to themselves, and by which they provoke, and irritate, 
an injure one another. 

Some injure others in their good name, by reproaching or speaking evil of them 
behind their backs. No injury is more common, and no iniquity more frequent or 
base than this. Other ways of injury are abundant; but the amount of injury by 
evil-speaking of this kind, is beyond account. Some injure others by making or 
spreading false reports about them, and so cruelly slandering them. Others, with- 
out saying that which is directly false, greatly misrepresent things, picturing out 
everything respecting their neighbors in the worst colors, exaggerating their faults, 
and setting them forth as far greater than they really are, always speaking of them 
in an unfair and unjust manner. A great deal of injury is done among neighbors by 
thus uncharitably judging one another, and putting injurious and evil constructions 
on one another’s words and actions. 

Persons may greatly injure others in their thoughts, by unjustly entertaining mean 
thoughts, or a low esteem of them. Some are deeply and continually — to 
others, by the contempt they habitually have of them in their hearts, and by their 
willingness to think the worst about them. And, as the outflowing of the thoughts, 
a great deal is done to the injury of others by the words;—for the tongue is but too 
ready to be the wicked instrument of expressing the evil thoughts and feelings of 
the soul, and hence in the Scriptures (Job v. 21,) it is called a scourge, and is com- 
pared (Ps. cxl. 3,) tothe fangs of some very poisonous kinds of serpents, whose bite 
is supposed to cause death. 

Sometimes men injure others in their treatment and actions towards them, and in 
the injurious deeds they do them. If clothed with authority, they sometimes carry 
themselves very injuriously toward those over whom their authority extends, by 
behaving very assumingly, and magisterially, and tyrannically toward them; and 
sometimes those who are under authority, carry themselves very injuriously toward 
those who are over them, by denying them that respect and honor which are due to 
their places, and thus to themselves while they occupy them. Some carry them- 
selves very injuriously toward others by the exercise of a very selfish spirit, seem- 
ing to be all for themselves, and apparently having no regard to the good or benefit 
of their neighbor, but all their contrivance is only to better their own interests, 
Some carry themselves injuriously in the manifestation of a very haughty and 
proud spirit, as though they thought they were more excellent than all others, and 
that nobody was at all to be regarded except themselves alone; and this appears in 
their air, and talk, and actions, and their greatly assuming behavior in general, all 
of which are such, that those about them feel and justly feel, that they are injured 
by them. Some carry themselves very injuriously by the exercise of a very wilful 
spirit, being so desperately set on having their own way, that they will, if ible, 
bend everything to their own will, and never will alter their career, or yield to the 
wishes of others ; they shut their eyes against the light or motives others may offer, 
and have no regard to any one’s inclination but their own, being always perverse 
and wilful in having their own way. Some carry themselves injuriously in the 
course they take in public affairs, acting not so much from a regard for the public 
good, as from the spirit of opposition to some party, or to some particular person ; 
so that the party or person opposed is injured, x | oftentimes is greatly provoked 
and exasperated. Some injure others by the malicious and wicked spirit they cher- 
ish against them, whether with or without cause. It is not an uncommon thing for 

“neighbors to dislike and even hate one another; not cherishing anything like love 
to each other in their hearts, but whether they acknowledge it or not, in reality 
hating one another, having no delight in each other's honor and prosperity, but, on 
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the contrary, being pleased when they are cast down and in adversity, foolishly and 
wickedly thinking, perhaps, that another's fall is their own elevation, which it never 
is. Some injure others by the spirit of envy they show toward them, cherishing ill- 
will toward them for no other reason than for the honor and prosperity they enjoy. 
Many injure others from a spirit of revenge, deliberately returning evil for evil, for 
real or imaginary injuries received from them; and some, as long as they live, will 
keep uP a grudge in their hearts against their neighbor, and whenever an opportu- 
nity offers, will act it out in injury to him in the spirit of malice. And in innumera- 
ble other particular ways which might be mentioned, do men injure one another; 
though these may suffice for our present purpose.”—pp. 99-108. 


In the eighth Lecture, after making perfectly plain the differ- 
ence between two things that are often confounded, viz: a 
proper self-love and selfishness, he remarks : 


“ Andif you are Christians, as many of = profess to be, then, in a peculiar 
sense, ‘ye are not your own, for ye are bought with a price,’ even ‘ with the pre- 
cious biood of Christ,’ 1 Cor. vi. 19, 20; and 1 Peteri. 19.” “ By a most just title 
you belong to him, and not to yourself. And, therefore, you must not, henceforth, 
treat yourself as your own, by seeking your own interests or pleasure, only, or even 
chiefly ; for if you do so, you will be guilty of robbing Christ. And as you are 
not your own, so nothing that you have is your own. Your abilities of body and 
mind, your outward possessions, your time, talents, influence, comforts, none of 
them are your own; nor have you any right to use them as if you had an absolute 
property in them, as you will be likely to do if you imagine them only for your 
own private benefit, and not for the honor of Christ, and for the good of your fel- 
low-men.”—pp. 261-2. 


And again: 


“ In seeking the glory of God and the good of your fellow-creatures, you take the 
surest way to have God seek your interests, and promote your welfare. If you will 
devote yourself to God, as making a sacrifice of all your own interests to him, you 
will not throw yourself away. ough you seem to neglect yourself, and to deny 
yourself, and to overlook self in imitating the divine benevolence, God will take 
care of you ; and he will see to it that your interest is provided for, and your wel- 
fare made sure! You shall beno loser by all the sacrifices you have made for him. 
To his glory be it said, he will not be your debtor, but will requite an hundred-fold 
even in this life, beside the eternal rewards that he will bestow upon you hereafter. 
His own declaration is, ‘Every one that hath forsaken houses, or brethren, or sis- 
ters, or father, or mother, or wife, or children, or lands for my name’s sake, shall re- 
ceive an hundred-fold’ (the other evangelist adds, ‘in this present time’), ‘and 
shall inherit everlasting life, Matt. xix. 29; and the spirit of this declaration ap- 
plies to all sacrifices made for Christ, or for our fellow-men for his sake. The 

atness of the reward for this life, Christ expresses by a definite number; but 
Ke done not make use of numbers, however great, to set forth the reward promised 
them hereafter. He only says, they shall receive everlasting life, because the re- 
ward is so great, and so much exceeds all the expense and self-denial persons can 
be at for Christ’s sake, that no numbers are sufficient to describe it. 

If you are selfish and make yourself and your own private interests your idol, 
God will leave you to yourself, and let you promote your own interests as well as 
you can. But if you do not selfishly seek a own, but do seek the things that 
are Jesus Christ’s, and the things of your fellow-beings, then God will make your 
interest and happiness his own charge, and he is infinitely more able to provide for, 
and promote it, than you are. The resources of the universe move at his bidding, 
and be can easily command them all to subserve your welfare. So that not to seek 
your own, in the selfish sense, is the best way of seeking your own in a better 
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sense. It is the directest course you can take to secure your highest happiness 
When you are required not to be selfish, youare not required, as has been observed, 
not to a and seek your own happiness, but only not to seek os | your own 

ivate and confined interests. But if you place your happiness in God, in glorify- 
ing him, and in serving him by doing good, in this way, above all others, will 
you promote your wealth, and honor, and pleasure here below, and obtain here- 
after a crown of unfading glory, and pleasures for evermore at God’s right 
hand. If you seek, in the spirit of selfishness, to grasp all as your own, you shall 
lose all be driven out of the world, at last, naked and forlorn, to everlasti 
poverty and —- But if you seek not your own, but the things of Christ, a 
the good of your-fellow men, God himself will be yours, and Christ yours, and the 
Holy Spirit yours, and all things yours, Yes, “all things” shall be yours, whether 
Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas, or the world, or life, or death, or things present, or 
things to come ; all are yours; and ye are Christ's; and Christ is God’s.”"—pp. 
264-6. 


The Lectures on Charity as opposed to envy, to selfishness, 
to anger, and to censoriousness, would each, by itself, make a 
capital “ Tract for the Times.” We have space for only a few 
brief quotations. What a keen knowledge of human nature 
is manifest in the inquiry : 


“Have we not been glad to hear of anything to [our neighbor’s] disadvantage ; 
and in the forebodings we have expressed about them, have we not in reality spo- 
ken out our wishes ?”—pp. 1777. 


And again : 


“Humility will further tend to prevent a levelling behavior. Some persons are 
always ready to level those above ihem down to themselves, while they are never wil- 
ling to level those below them up to their own position. But he that is under the in- 
fluence of humility will avoid both these extremes. On the one hand, he will be 
willing that all should rise just so far as their diligence and worth of character en- 
title them to; and on the other hand, he will be willing that his superiors should be 
known and acknowledged in their place, and have rendered to them all the honors 
that are their due.”—pp. 206. 


And how true is the following : 


“ And as the spirit of charity, or Christian love, is opposed to a selfish spirit, in 
that it is merciful and liberal, so it is in this, also, that it disposes a person to be pub- 
lic-spirited. A man of a right spirit, is not a man of narrow and private views, 
but is greatly interested and concerned for the good of the community to which he 
belongs, and particularly of the city or village in which he resides, and for the true 
welfare of the society of which he isa member. God commanded the Jews that 
were carried away captive to Babylon, to seek the good of that city, though it was 
not their native place, but only the city of their captivity. His injunction was 
(Jeremiah xxix. 7), ‘Seek the peace of the city whither I have caused you to be 
carried away captives, and pray unto the Lord for it.’ And a man of truly chris- 
tian spirit, will be earnest for the good of his country, and of the place of his resi- 
dence, and will be disposed to lay himself out for its improvement.”—pp. 243-4. 


And how descriptive the remark, that, 


“Sometimes men’s passions rise so high that y7, oe as it were, drunk with 
them, so that their reason is gone, and they act as if beside themselves,”—pp. 281. 


And how searching the inquiry : 
VOL. x. 30 
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“ How has it been with respect to your holding anger? Has not the sun more 
than once gone down — your wrath, while God and your neighbor knew it! Nay 
more, has it not gone down in and again, through month after month, and year 
after year, while winter's cold hath not chilled the heat of your wrath, and thesum- 
mer’s sun hath not melted you to kindness? And are there not some here present, 
that are sitting before God with anger laid up in their hearts, and burning there! 
Or if their anger is for a time concealed from human eyes, is it not like an old sore 
not thoroughly healed, but so that the least touch renews the smart; or like a 
smothered fire in the heaps of autumn leaves, which the least breeze will kindle 
into a flame? And how is it in your families?”—pp. 288. 


In the eleventh Lecture, speaking of heavenly-mindedness, 
he says : 


“ And this grace, like all the others mentioned, tends to holy practice. If the 
heart be taken off from the world, it will tend to take off the pursuits from the 
world ; and if the heart be set on heavenly things, which are things not of the 
world, it will tend to lead us to pursue the things that are heavenly. He that has 
his heart loose from the world, will not ——s keep the world close in his grasp, 
as being exceeding loth to part with any of it. If a manspeaking of his experi- 
ence, tells how at some given time he felt his heart weaned from the world, so that 
the world seemed as nothing and vanity to him, and yet if in practice he seems as 
violent after the world as ever, and a great deal more earnest after it than he is af- 
ter heavenly things, such as growth in grace, and in the knowledge of God, and in 
duty, then his profession will have but little weight in comparison with his prac- 
tice. And so if his conduct shows that he thinks more of treasure on earth than of 
treasure in heaven, and if when he has got the world, or some part of it, he hugs 
it close, and appears exceedingly reluctant to let even a little of it go for pious and 
charitable uses, though God promises him a thousand-fold more in heaven for it, he 

ives not the least evidence of his being weaned from the world, or that he prefers 
venly things to the things of the world. Judging by his practice, there is sad 
reason to believe that his profession is in vain.—pp. 347--8. 


In the thirteenth Lecture, speaking of the connection of the 
christian graces, he says: 


“So saving repentance and faith are implied in each other. They are both one 
and the same conversion of the soul from sin to God, through Christ. The act of 
the soul in turning from sin to God through Christ, as it respects the thing from 
which the turning is, viz: sin, is called repentance; and as it respects the thing to 
which, and the mediation by which it turns, is called faith. But it is the same mo- 
tion of the soul ; just as when a man turns, or flees from darkness to the light, it is 
the same act and motion, though it may be called by different names, according as 
it respects the darkness fled from, or the light fled to; in the one case, being called 
avoiding, or turning from, and in the other, receiving or embracing.”—pp. 395. 


And again : 


“There is not one conversion of the soul to faith, and another conversion to love 
to God, and another to humility, and another to repentance, and still another to love 
to man; but all are produced by one and the same work of the Spirit, and are the 
result of one and the same conversion, or change of the heart.”—pp. 397. 


And again : 


“ A true convert, the monent he is converted, is possessed not of one or two, but 
of all holy principles, and all gracious dispositions, They may be feeble indeed, 
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like the faculties and powers of an infant child, but they are all truly there, and 
will be seen flowing out progressively in every kind of holy feeling and behavior to- 
ward both God and man. In every real convert, there are as many graces as there 
were in Jesus Christ himself, which is what the evangelist John means, when he 
says: ‘the word was nfade flesh, and dwelt among us, and we beheld his glory, the 
glory as of the only begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth; and of his 
fulness have all we received, and grace for grace,’ John i. 14,16. And, indeed, it 
cannot be otherwise, for all true converts are renewed in Christ’s image, as says the 
Apostle,‘ And have put on the new man, which is renewed in knowledge, after the 
image of him that created him,’ Colos. iii. 10.”"—pp. 401-2. 


And again: 


“ False grace is like a defective or monstrous picture or image, wherein some es- 
sential part is wanting. There is, it may be,an appearance of some good disposi- 
tion toward God, while at the same time there is a destitution of Christian disposi- 
tionstoward men. Or if there appears to be a kind, just, generous, quebhentel Ge 
position toward man, there is a want of right feeling toward God. On this account, 
we find God complains of Ephraim, that ‘he is acake not turned,’ Hosea vii. 8 ; 
that is, that his goodness is partial and not consistent ; that he is good in one thing, 
and bad in another, like a cake not turned, which is generally burnt on one side, and 
raw on the other, and good for nothing on either.’’—pp. 408-9. 


But without multiplying quotations of the important thoughts 

that strike us, (for to do it, would be to copy a large part of the 
work,) we close with a single extract from the concluding Lec- 
ture, on the noble topic, “ Heaven, a world of Charity or 
Love.” In sweetness of thought it reminds us of some of the 
choicest passages of Washington Irving, and in loftiness and 
randeur, of some of the finest. conceptions of Robert Hall. 
n fact, there is a striking similarity in it, toa passage often 
quoted from the latter writer as perhaps the gem of all his wri- 
tings. It alludes to what the saints shall find in heaven. 


“ There they will find those things that appeared most lovely to them while they 
dwelt on earth ; the things that met the approbation of their judgments, and capti- 
vated their affections, and drew away their souls from the most dear and pleasant of 
earthly objects. There they will find those things that were their delight here be- 
low, and on which they rejoiced to meditate, and with the sweet contemplation of 
which their minds were often entertained ; anil there, too, the things which they 
chose for their portion, and which were so dear to them that they were ready for the 
sake of them to undergo the severest sufferings, and to forsake even father, and 
mother, and kindred, and friends, and wife, and children, and life itself. All the 
truly great and good, all the pure and holy and excellent from this world, and it 
may be from every part of the universe, are constantly tending toward heaven. 
As the streams tend to the ocean, so all these are tending to the great ocean of in- 
finite purity and bliss. The progress of time does but bear them on to its blessed- 
ness; and us, if we are holy, to be united to them there. Every gem which death 
rudely tears away from us here, is a glorious jewel forever shining there; every 
Christian friend that goes before us from this world, is a ransomed spirit waiting 
to welcome us in heaven. There will be the infant of days that we have lost below, 
through grace to be found above; there the Christian father, and mother, and wife, 
and child, and friend, with whom we shall renew the holy fellowship of the saints, 
which was interrupted by death here, but shall be commenced again in the upper 
sanctuary, and then shall never end. There we shall have company with the pa- 
triarchs and fathers and saints of the Old and New Testaments, and those of whom 
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the world was not worthy, with whom on earth we were only conversant by faith. 
And there, above all, we shall enjoy and dwell with God the Father, whom we 
have loved with all our hearts on earth, and with Jesus Christ our beloved Saviour, 
who has always been to us the chief among ten thousands and altogether lovely, 
and with the Holy Ghost our Sanctifier, and guide, and comforter; and shall be 
filled with all the fulness of the Godhead forever !”—pp. 474-5. 


Blessed—thrice blessed state, where the | aga company of 
“the just made perfect,” from every part of the moral universe, 
shall at last be gathered together! Through riches of grace in 
Christ Jesus, may we be permitted hereafter to join their soci- 
ety in “the world of charity or love.” 


May we all live to God! 
So ‘neath thy smile, or rod, 
Father, like saints of old make us thy care, 
That in the Spirit-land, 
Meeting at thy right hand, 
"Twill swell the joy of heaven to find them there! 


Art. VIL—THE RELATION OF MINISTERS TO THEIR PEOPLE. 


The Sunny Side ; or the Country Minister’s Wife. pp. 142. 
18mo. Philadelphia: American Sunday School Union. 
Eleventh Edition. 


Tue value of a book is not measured by its size, nor is its 
title-page always a true index of its contents or character. We 
have accordingly placed at the head of this article the title of a 
small book, recently published by the American Sunday-School 
Union, for the purpose of commending the work itself to a class 
of readers who are in danger of losing the pleasure of its 
perusal, and for the sake also of saying some things which, it 
seems to us, need to be said. 

The book itself, though entitled ‘The Country Minister’s 
Wife,’ is really a picture or history of the experiences of a 
country clergyman and his family, and a picture true to the 
life. Not that the experience of any one family will answer, 
perhaps, to all the incidents set forth in this narrative. But all 
along the thread of the story are strung the real experiences of 
many a minister of the gospel, and of his household ; and these 
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are what give the book its charm; these are what make it 
true and real in the best sense, and these are what enable it to 
find an answering chord in the heart of the reader and make 
the eye moisten over many of its unpretending pages. We con- 
fess to have had the fountains of emotion stirred within us by 
its perusal as they seldom are stirred. We felt, while reading 
it, that we were looking in upon the experiences of persons 
actually alive like ourselves, and not upon those of the mere 
creatures of fancy. Mr. Edwards, we are sure, is living, or 
was, not long since, somewhere in New England, though not 
known by the name given him in the volume before us. His 
wife, too,— we have not the least doubt that the author of Sun- 
ny-Side could tell us to what post-office we could direct a letter 
that would infallibly reach her, if Uncle Sam’s postal arrange- 
ments could have any approximation to infallibility predicated 
of them. Deacon Jones, also, if he does not live in the same 
parish with Mr, Edwards, we will venture to say, lives in the 
next one to it. And then there is Miss Cribby. hat country 
parish would be a country parish without a Miss Cribby ? 
These are the more prominent persons of the story, and every 
reader must feel that he is perusing the history of real persons, 
only under the thin disguise of assumed names. 

We are introduced to Mr. Edwards, a young clergyman, as 
he rides over in the flush of youthful anticipation to the parish 
where, on the next day, he is to be ordained as a minister of the 
gospel. Then we follow him through his a , and all the 
changes, duties, and perplexities of ministerial {life. He is 
weighed down with the accumulations of debt incident to an 
inadequate salary and an increasing family. He is chilled by 
lack of the warm beams of sympathy in the social atmosphere 
around him. He is pressed at length to the necessity of resign- 
ing his charge and betaking himself to some other occupation, 
for the purpose of supporting his family. His resignation, how- 
ever, wakens the slumbering affections and energies of his 
people, and they rally and make promises just sufficient to pre- 
vent his carrying his purpose of leaving them into execution. 
He remains ; toils on, now in hope and now in fear, sustained 
by a firm trust in God and a true spirit of self-denial, until, finally. 
the clouds begin to break away, and the blessings of God come 
down upon him through the children whom he has nurtured 
with so much care and patient suffering. The end is bright 
like the beginning, though separated from it by a long <= of 
_ darkness and conflict. The sunny side of the pastor’s life is 
turned towards us at its close, and that life goes out in comfort 
and peace. 
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In too much comfort and peace, many are disposed to say 
—the complaint is made, and it is almost the only one raised in 
reference to this little volume, that the sky becomes too clear; 
that the starved and suffering pastor and his family are over- 
prosperous in the end. This is true, in some sense. And, if 
the picture here drawn is to be taken as a representation of the 
ordinary experience of ministerial life, we should say it is faulty 
at just this point; we should say that it too entirely takes off the 
edge of suffering, by giving it a mere than counterbalancing 
sequel of joy and outward posperity, by giving it a result or 
consequent which seldom follows it. To this we propose to 
direct our general remarks hereafter. But certainly it is within 
the province of a writer to draw an individual picture, with all 
the brilliant effect here given by the strong, sharp contrast of 
light and shade. It is within the possibility of things, too, that 
such a picture should be drawn from real life. And if the Sun- 
day-School Union or some benevolent person would give a copy 
of this volume to every preacher of the gospel, we think great 
good would be done, and mainly because of the bold and even 
startling contrast between the different portions of the life here 
— It would sustain and encourage perplexed and 

urdened pastors in their struggles, by the thought that there have 
been those who have come out successfully from such trials as 
theirs; that others have gone before them, who, after having 
borne the heat and burden of the toilsome day, have been allow- 
ed the comforts of a blessed repose at evening. It would hold 
up before them with a new and more vivid reality, the truth, that 
God is with his ministers and can feed them even as Elijah of 
old was fed. It would make their burdens lighter, or, rather, 
easier to be borne. It would quicken their faith and nerve 
their patience, and enable them to live a truer and better 
christian life. 

We are persuaded, also, that, if there were a more fervent, 
all-consecrating piety in the ministry, the sunny side of life 
would be theirs oftener than it is. The unexpelled old man 
within us magnifies troubles and causes us to wound ourselves, by 
unnecessary and ineffectual chafing against those troubles that 
are great and real. We are not about to complain of the piety 
of the ministry, certainly not in comparison with the piety 
of the church at large. But Elias was a man of like pas- 
sions with other men. Ministers are human, and, like all of the 
race of Adam, they are open to the exhortation “let us go on 
unto perfection.” And we do believe that many of their troubles 
are occasioned or aggravated by the lack of a completely right 
state of heart, by the lack, at times and measurably, of that 
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spirit that was in Christ Jesus. We do believe, that, if those 
whose office it is to preach the gospel had more constantly and 
manifestly a single eye to the glory of God, and a heart more 
entirely consecrated to him, they would find a thousand allevia- 
tions of trouble, and a thousand gifts of plenty and blessing 
which they are deprived of. The ministry want more holiness, 
both for their own comfort and usefulness ; and the church and 
the world want more holiness in the ministry, to say nothing of 
what they want in themseives. 

Having thus indicated our opinion that the volume before us 
is calculated to encourage ministers themselves, we are bound 
also to say that for general usefulness it would have been better, 
if it had been written with a stricter regard to general truth. 
We mean by this, that if the author had given us a history or 
picture of ministerial life, not as it may be found in a single 
particular case, however interesting and worthy of being 
chronicled that may be, but as it is seen exemplified in the fre- 
quent experience of the village pastor; if she (for the author- 
ship of the book is no longer a secret,) had shown us the more 
general and common experience of clerical life instead of the 

articular and uncommon, a more serviceable work would have 
n accomplished. The graphic delineations of our author’s 
pen would have awakened a general and desirable attention to 
some phases of ministerial life, which need to be held before the 
ublic in a strong light. Perhaps, indeed, the present volume 
is but an experiment of the author, intended to be a test to her- 
self of her ability to cope with the subject in its wider and more 
= bearings. If so, the success of the experiment cannot 
ut encourage her to go forward. The public have their eye 
upon her as one able to interest and instruct them, and they will 
not easily suffer her pen to be idle. We should learn with 
pleasure that she had undertaken a more complete exhibition of 
the subject of the volume now beiore us. 

Meanwhile, we shall, as we said at the outset, make her book 
the occasion of advancing some thoughts of our own upon the 
general subject, confining ourselves, however, to some of its 
darker features. 

The bulk of the volume now in hand is occupied with the 
picture of the struggles of a country clergyman and his family 
against the ills of poverty, neglect, and lack of proper sympa- 
thy. We wish to say that this part of the picture which the 
book presents is one of general character, that it portrays scenes 


‘which are very common. It is our wish, so far as possible 


oe our pages, to call attention to this, and to urge some 
considerations pertinent to the occasion. 
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We say, then, that there are thousands like Mr. Edwards, 
thousands of ministers of the gospel, whose lives, if brought to 
the sight of the public by some faithful pen, would present the 
same interesting and touching picture presented in the volume 
before us, though lacking the bright coloring of its happy close. 
We are wont to associate hardship and suffering with the life 
of a missionary, and our sympathies are called out in no 
measured degree in behalf of those who go forth to distant 
lands as preachers of the gospel. And the mass of people seem 
to think that the minister of Christ, who goes out to China or 
Ceylon, is a very different being from what he would have been, 
had he remained at home as the pastor of some village church. 
We are much more regardful of his wants and trials, ready by 
common consent to do almost anything to promote his comforts. 
We assemble once a month for the special purpose of suppli- 
cating God in his behalf. Mothers tear themselves away from 
their household engagements, and meet from week to week or 
month to month, to provide with needle and nimble fingers 
articles of apparel, or, by exchange of money, books and other 
things which may promote at the same time the usefulness and 
comfort of those who have gone forth in simple obedience to 
their Saviour’s command, to preach his gospel in the wilds of the 
west or the heathenish abodes of the east. Now while we do 
not object to this in the least, or think that there is any super- 
fluous expenditure of sympathy and good will in this direction, 
we wish to say most distinctly and unhesitatingly that there is 
call for an equal sympathy in behalf of those nearer home. We 
believe that no tale of missionary life in the east or in the west 
could be more calculated to touch the deepest sympathies of a 
generous and feeling heart, than would be the narrative were it 
to be written, of a multitude of christian ministers who are 
living and dying in the service of their Master among the hills 
and valleys of the longest settled and most cultivated regions of 
our own country. Nay, we believe there is many a parish, even 
in New England, and in its best portions too, where the people 
assemble at the beginning of each month to hear with tearful 
sympathy from their pastor an account of the trials and suc- 
cesses of the missionaries on the Home or Foreign field, with- 
out ever asking themselves whether his field is not as full of toil 
and trial as theirs; and where, as the good mothers in Israel 
assemble in their sewing circle and invite their minister and his 
wife to be present,—if she is not even expected to be manager 
of the whole thing—and see what they are doing for God’s dear 
ministers in other lands, the question is not once asked whether 
their own pastor and his family do not need such services as 
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much as those afar off. And we believe there are many, many 
such parishes where there is an amount of discouraging, disheart- 
ening influences that is seldom found in connection with what 
is called missionary life. People seem to be ignorant of the 
fact that the ministry of the gospel is essentially a missionary 
work, and in this respect is independent of locality and 
undetermined by lines of latitude and longitude. So they have 
divided the company of those whose employment is preaching 
the gospel, into two grand classes, and a man is set down as 
belonging to the one or the other, not by reason of his essential 
occupation or his faithfulness and success as a teacher of 
righteousness, but according as he exercises his vocation in one 
place or another. If a man is manifestly sent of God to preach 
the unsearchable riches of Christ to a company of human 
beings in Cincinnati, or a large and intelligent congregation in 
Massachusetts, he is only a minister. If he goes to Smyrna or 
Honolulu, he is a missionary. The fact that one speaks in the 
name of Christ in one place rather than in another gives him a 
different rank altogether in the general esteem of the christian 
public. In the one case he is invested with a greater sanctity 
than in the other ; he is supposed to be a person of higher toned 
piety, more self-denial and greater devotedness to God. He is 
supposed to need the prayers and sympathies of his fellow 
christians also in the one case more than he does in the other. 
And he has them. If aman is learned in all the wisdom of the 
schools, and armed in a complete panoply for the conflict with 
error, a panoply not alone of a well disciplined and erudite 
mind, but also of a heart filled with the graces of the Spirit, and 
goes into some populous city, where vice and error have put 
on their utmost strength of allurement, and have taken to them- 
selves the aids of false philosophy and a corrupt social spirit, 
and if he then stands up in the power of his Master, as in a 
moral Thermopyle, and holds at bay the subtlest and most 
persistent foes of God and man; or, if from the pulpit and the 
press alike he makes vigorous onset upon the legions of evil and 
routs them at all points he is only doing his proper work, men 
think—just as the merchant by his side may be doing his, or the 
mechanic his—he is simply a minister of the gospel. But if, 
with little culture of any sort perhaps, and no more and no 
better piety than he, another goes out to talk to the Kaffirs or 
the South Sea Islanders about God and eternity, he is a mission- 
ary, a higher order of workman in the Lord’s vinyard. He is, 
prospectively at least, a martyr for Christ, and a martyr’s glory 
is assigned him in advance. The prayers and sympathies of 
Christians all over the land are at once drawn out in his behalf, 
VOL. X, 31 
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If a letter comes home from him, giving the narrative of some 
exposure to the weather or the unfavorable effects of a new 
climate, or of some threatened danger from barbarous men, why 
there is no end to the feeling at once excited in behalf of those 
thus exposed. It makes a vast difference, in these respects, 
where a man is, a greater difference by far than what he is. 
Let us not be considered as depreciating or slighting at all 
the missionary work as it is commonly understood. ‘By no 
means. We do not believe there is one jot too much of feelin 
and prayer and sympathy given to those who have gone abroad 
as preachers of the gospel, although men of the world will 
spend their lives at the poles or the tropics, and brave all haz- 
ards of climate and character in the pursuit of wealth, and 
neither ask or receive the sympathies of any. But we have 
spoken as we have, for the sake of correcting, if possible, what 
we deem anerror. We would not have our churches lessen at 
all the flow of their sympathy in behalf of those who go forth 
to the ends of the earth in obedience to the mandate, “Go ye 
into all the world and preach the gospel to every creature.” 
But we would say, in the language of our Saviour, “ These 
ought ye to have done but not to leave the other undone.” 
We would have them understand that the preacher of the 
gospel, so far as he does preach the gospel out of a good and 
pious heart, is a missionary, one sent of God, whether he is sent 
to New York or to New Guinea, to the hills of Asia Minor or 
to the hills of New England. We would have them understand 
that the work of a faithful country pastor here at home is as 
important, every whit as important, as the work of him who 
preaches Christ on the other side of the globe. We would have 
them understand that the work of reclaiming and converting 
the erring and sinful of our own language and blood, is as im- 
— and as much the work of God, as that of reclaiming 
indoos and Hottentots. We would have them feel that there 
are heathen at our own door, as far from God and the hope of 
salvation by Christ as any to be found in Hindostan or Caffra- 
ria. And we would have them give their sympathies to the 
ministers of salvation, not by weight or measure, and not with 
the distinctions of place, but according to the demands of each 
and every case. We would have them not withhold their 
regard and their tender feeling for any whom they now cherish, 
but bestow their attention and regard upon others also. We 
wish by these remarks to bespeak the sympathy and regard of 
our churches for a class of persons, whose claims have been 
neglected very much hitherto, but whose claims are second to 
those of none besides. We mean the pastors of churches here 
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at home. And, more particularly, we mean the pastors of 
churches in our humbler villages and less populous places. 
There is no class of men, perhaps, whose life is one of harder 
toil and heavier burden than that of our country ministry. 
There is no class of men, we are firmly convinced, who do as 
much work with so little earthly recompense as they. There 
are none who are compelled to struggle with so many difficul- 
ties and discouragements and perplexities and anxieties, with so 
little sympathy that might occasionally let up the crushing 
weight. We talk of the self-denial and loss of comforts incident 
to the life of a missionary to the distant heathen; but there is 
many a pastor in the parishes of New England, who, if he could 
have foreseen at the outset the difficulties and trials he was to 
encounter, and it had been given him to choose a field of labor 
on the score of ease and comfort, would have chosen to 
cast his lot with any of the tribes that know not God, sooner 
than undertake the work and the trials which he has found in- 
cident to the life of a parish minister at home. 

But they have undertaken, we are told, a work of self-denial, 
and look for their recompense in God and the approval of a good 
conscience. Sothey do. And this is all that keeps them from 
sinking. It is to the praise of the riches of divine grace, and 
love too, that men can find so much of comfort and happiness 
amid outward circumstances so untoward. But this excu- 
ses not their fellow men and fellow christians for leaving them 
to depend upon God thus. He will undoubtedly reward them, 
in this world or another, a hundred fold for all their toils and 
self-denials in his service. But this is no reason why his people 
should not lighten their burdens by their sympathies and care. 
This is no reason why they should not exercise an appropriate 
fellow feeling in their behalf. 

Let us say, then, as a first point demanding attention, that the 
ministry are very inadequately paid in a pecuniary point of 
view. We mean this as a general statement, admitting of 
course of the appropriate qualifications in individual instances. 
But the statement needs.fewer qualifications than many sup- 
pose. We say the ministry are very inadequately paid. If we 
speak of pay in the sense of an equivalent for work rendered, 
as we do in regard to the ordinary employments and services 
of men, the word is quite out of place. No preacher of the 
gospel can receive a pecuniary equivalent for what he renders. 
Goodness is not to be measured by the standard of the exchange. 
‘Its value is above rubies. In this view, the dullest drone that 
ever worked six days in the week on the farm or the cobbler’s 
bench, and mouthed drowsy exhortations or read other men’s 
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sermons from the pulpit on the sabbath, was never adequately 
paid. The most meagre discharge of the functions of the 
pastoral office is worth more to the pecuniary thrift and pros. 
perity of any place, to say nothing of its other beneficial influ- 
ences, than it ever costs in money. 

But the true idea of a salary or pecuniary stipend in the case 
is this ; that, if a man gives up his time and ability for the spirit- 
ual benefit of his brethren and the community, of which he and 
they are set to be the light and the salt, they will see that he and 
his family are provided for in respect to earthly wants. Noth- 
ing short of this is reasonable. Any upright, just-feeling man 
would be ashamed of himself, if he were to propose or offer 
anything short of this. There is an implied. contract on the 
part of each one, who has a voice in inviting another to take the 
spiritual oversight of a particular congregation, to do his pro- 
portion to provide for the temporal wants of the one so invited, 
if the invitation is accepted. How can it be otherwise? On 
what other terms can men, in this age and in this part of the 
world, be supposed to wish for the services of a stated religious 
teacher? In the very fact of inviting him to the post of a 
pastor and minister, they indicate their expectation that he will 
undertake a work which will occupy his time and faculties to 
the almost total exclusion of every other work, certainly to the 
exclusion of any that could be of any considerable account in 
providing for his temporal wants. They expect him to go out 
and in before them with such frequency, and to be so accom- 
plished in the knowledge of the word of God and its adaptation 
to the character and needs of men, and so skillful in applying it, 
that he must be absorbed in this one business. It must engage 
his time and employ all his energies. From what source, then, 
but from those to whom he ministers and for whose benefit all 
his labors are undertaken, is he to look for those comforts and 
necessities of physical, intellectual and social life, for the attain- 
ment of which all except himself are at liberty to toil with 
unrestricted energy ? e say, then, that there is an implied 
contract, and the most obligatory of all contracts, a contract to 
which a written bond and visible seal could give no additional 
validity or binding force, between a minister of the gospel and 
those to whom he ministers, that so Jong as he is their spiritual 
instructor and makes it his absorbing business to take the spirit- 
ual oversight of them and instruct them in the word of God, 
they will provide for his temporal wants. This implied con- 
tract, moreover, is usually, if not always, recognized and made 
an express contract, by a written declaration. The invitation 
to become the pastor of any particular church is usually accom- 
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panied by the distinct offer of a certain sum of money as 
salary, as the means of providing for temporal wants. The 
sum specified, however, is properly nominal, and is to be con- 
sidered as the exponent of an understood and acknowledged 
obligation on the part of a people to provide a temporal sup- 
port for their pastor. We say it is to be regarded as a nominal 
sum, and not a definite and conclusive return or reward for 
services rendered. It is true that many parishes regard the 
payment of the nominal salary as a conclusive bar to all further 
claims upon them, and consider the contract between a minis- 
ter and the congregation whom he serves, to be like that between 
the owner of a farm and the one whom he engages to dig a 
ditch for him, or that between a proprietor of a house and the 
carpenter and mason by whom it has been built; so much for 
so much, so much money for so much work. But this is a de- 
parture from the true idea of the matter, a wrong construction 
of the contract, which we are endeavoring now to bring into 
the court of appeals for a new ruling. The legal relations of 
every ecclesiastical society make it necessary, indeed, that the 
connection between a minister and those in whose behalf he 
labors should be based upon a civil contract, which can be 
taken cognizance of and enforced by the ordinary legal tribu- 
nals. But there is a contract deeper and more binding than 
this, a contract not in the letter but in the spirit, and that con- 
tract has not its terms in any specific number of dollars and 
cents. It is like the matrimonial contract, which is deeper and 
more binding than the mere civil engagements between the 
parties. There is such a deeper, closer contract between the 
pastor and his flock, the minister and his parish. He devotes 
his time and ability to them, and foregoes the opportunity of 
acquiring pecuniary competency or wealth. They, on the oth- 
er hand, and by the very fact of inviting him to sustain the 
ministerial relation in respect to them, pledge themselves in the 
most distinct and binding manner, to see that he does not lack 
those things which are needful for his temporal comfort. It 
would be difficult, indeed, if not impossible, to specify in pre- 
cise terms what he shall have, for his wants and necessities can- 
not be foreseen. But the nominal sum set down in the civil 
contract is certainly not to be considered the exact measure of 
them. It may not half measure them; and if so, its payment 
does not absolve a people from further payment. The Common 
Law may not enforce the demand of anything more. But there 
‘is a higher Law which does, and that law is not satisfied until the 
one party to the contract have put the other beyond the need of 
asking “ what shall we eat, or what shall we drink, and where- 
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withal shall we be clothed.” Nay, more than this is demanded. 
The minister of the gospel is not only to be provided with a 
house in which to live sheltered from the storms, with a table at 
which he may find that which will replenish the material waste 
which is all the while resulting from the organic laws of physi- 
cal life, and with the clothing which decency requires ; he has a 
right to be comfortable. He has a right to all that is involved in 
or required for, a state which we designate as one of comfort, 
Until he has this, the contract on the part of those for whom he 
labors is not fulfilled. Just what this is, as we have already 
said, cannot be stated in advance and specifically. The deter- 
mination of it depends upon the character and circumstances 
of the minister himself, and its supply must be left to the sense 
of justice and the christian feeling of those whom he serves. 
What is comfort for one man is not for another. There is no 
Procustean law by which this matter can be rightly settled, 
though it is but too true and too often true that its settlement is 
attempted by such alaw. For example, there will be, through 
a large section of country, the same nominal salary promised to 
the minister of the gospel, and then this nominal sum will be 
regarded as all that there is any obligation to pay. So it will 
be found that the man of simplest inbred habits of life, and of 
fewest desires of taste and scholarship, receives the same means 
of livelihood with the one brought up in different habits and 
having far different and larger wants. The man who has but 
himself to provide for receives the same pecuniary supply as the 
one who emulates the martyred Rogers in the extent of his 
family. 

Now we say that this state of things ought not to exist. But 
it does exist to a very great extent, and it is on this account 
that we have been induced to enter upon the present strain of 
remark. We complain of a general inadequacy and inequality 
in the pecuniary arrangements made between the ministry and 
the people whom they serve in the gospel. Ministers of the 
gospel are borne down and literally starved to the lasi point of 
endurance, or they are driven from the ministry or into a state 
of insolvency, which, if it does not involve fraud on their own 
part, does on that of their people. And this is frequently the 
case. The general fact is, that ministers of the gospel are suf- 
fering in this respect. They who can be considered comfort- 
able are the exceptions. If the census were to be taken, if the 
inquiry were to be made into the temporal condition of the cler- 
gy of New England—aside from the larger towns and cities— 
it would be found that a large majority are actually suffering for 
want of those things which they ought to have at the hands of 
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those for whom they spare no toil by night or by day. And it 
js time for this matter to receive a proper attention. Conse- 
quences, far greater and more important than the mere suffer- 
ing of the ministers and their families, are involved. They oc- 
cupy such a position in respect to other christians, they sustain 
such a relation to the church at large, and, through the church, 
to the whole body of their fellow-men, that whatever cripples 
their energies cripples materially the power of the gospel. The 
church, therefore, for its own sake, for the sake of its own edifi- 
cation and spiritual growth, and for the sake of the wide world 
which it is set to watch and to save, cannot afford to have its 
ministers crippled in their efficiency. And how much they are 
crippled by the inadequate: provision made for their temporal 
wants, few besides themselves probably know, few stop to con- 
sider. In most cases, we venture to say, this one thing hangs 
like a leaden weight upon all their energies. Their piety ena- 
bles them to lighten its pressure phim. er But it is expect- 
ing too much to expect that it will take off the pressure alto- 
gether. After all relief that we can reasonably look for from 
this source, enough will remain to weigh down the spirits, and 
chill the heart with discouragement, and perplex it with an anx- 
iety that it ought not to be disturbed with. Let the minister’s 
stipend be so small and be paid so unfrequently, that, instead of 
being able to keep something always by him or safely deposited 
to meet coming wants, his indebtedness is alwaysin advance of 
his means of payment, and the stipulated compensation is no 
sooner paid him than he finds bills and accounts ready to swal- 
low it all,and more too, and one can see if he will that such a 
state of things will not be very favorable either to a minister’s 
comfort or efficiency, or to the spiritual welfare of his people. 
As he sits down to compose a sermon for the coming sabbath, 
almost before he is aware of it, the sense of this and that want 
will make itself felt, and will take in hand the direction of his 
thoughts. He will revolve the means of supplying the rising 
wants, and as the means seem of doubtful eflicacy, he will be 
led on to think of obligations already incurred, which he perhaps 
knows not how to meet; and then trouble is upon him, and its 
tangling meshes are all around him; and thus he sits and pon- 
ders and suffers till he is called to dinner by his patient, toiling 
wife, or goes to bed weary, the pen unsoiled with ink and no 
preparation made for the intended and expected discourse. 
Such is the history of many a day in the minister’s study. 
Such is the natural fruit of a neglect on the part of a people 
to fulfil their implied contract with their pastor, of the failure to 
provide for his temporal wants. And where the effect of such 
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failure is not thus to rob them of entire days of a pastor’s 
services in the study and exposition of the word of God, with 
which they expect him to feed them, it must enter as an ele. 
ment into all his days and affect more or less the whole course 
of his life. It must show itself in all his sermons, though, from 
its effects being imparted soconstantly, they may not be no. 
ticed by the people. But no man can study, no man can write, 
with such worldly cares and anxieties hanging about him, ashe 
can when free from them. 

In addition, also, to the mere sense of want and perplexity 
which the minister so situated must have, there is the feeling of 
injustice, which of itself is enough to take the nerve out of 
any man’s resolution. The minister thus troubled feels that he 
is unjustly troubled, and that too, by the injustice of those for 
whom he is still expected to labor. He is conscious, he cannot 
but be conscious, that he is doing a work for which he receives 
nothing like an adequate recompense from them. He feels that 
his services, so far as pay is concerned in the ordinary accep- 
tation of the word, are well nigh agratuity. He knows, too, 
that if he were to exercise the privilege of those around him, and 
engage in any pursuit to which his powers might be adapted, or 
which promised the speediest and most abundant gain, he could 

robably soon put himself in a condition of ease and comfort. 

e sees the lawyer, the merchant, the manufacturer, the far- 
mer, the school-teacher, all of whom demand his services and 
his undivided services, all, amassing wealth and living in a state 
of comfort of which he is deprived, and of which he is deprived 
by their neglect. He feels not only neglected, but injured also. 
And it is more than can be expected of imperfectly sanctified 
man that he will or can, under such circumstances, labor for 
his flock with the good will and whole-hearted devotion, which 
he would manifest in a different state of things. Let any one, 
by an effort of mind, endeavor to put himself into the position 
so often occupied by the minister of the gospel, and he will see 
without difficulty what must be the effect. 

In addition to the results already mentioned, the inadequate 
provision made for the wants of the ministry tends to beget al- 
so a certain narrow and pinched habit of mind, which makes a 
man uncomfortabie to himself and to all about him. The man 
thus situated is often obliged to deal with things of a temporal 
character on the narrowest scale and by the smallest measure. 
He is constantly at work in the endeavor to live on homeo- 
pathic allowances, on bran bread and weak dilutions of tea and 
coffee. The natural tendency of such things is, unless the man 
has a mind and heart of such strength as to resist and over- 
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power all adverse influences, to beget a narrow and dry habit 
of thought and feeling. It takes the life-and spring out of him, 
and his discourses, instead of being animated with a generous 
and glowing spirit from which the hearers take fire, are only 
so many dried preparations of an anatomical museum. 

The consequences, therefore, of the too common condition of 
the ministry in regard to provisions of a temporal nature are 
every way evil and disastrous. While their condition is one of 
wrong to them, it is also one in which they are more or less 
shorn of their power to do good to those for whose benefit they 
professedly labor. In urging, therefore, the duty of rectifying 
the evil to which we have adverted, we are calling upon the 
church not only to do an act of justice to its ministers, but like- 
wise to do what its own welfare imperatively demands. The 
church is suffering beyond measure on account of this narrow 
and neglectful policy. It is even losing pecuniarily untold sums 
for want of a truly wise and economical outlay, in its provis- 
ions for the temporal support of its ministers. 

We are not advocating any such style of pecuniary recom- 
pense, if we may use the word in this connection, as would en- 
able the ministry to compete with others in the acquisition of 
earthly wealth, or the enjoyment of luxuries. We are willing, 
nay, desirous, that they should be kept under such restraints in 
this respect that they shall be under no temptation to relax 
their devotedness of mind, or to become less spiritual in their 
life and feelings than they now are. But we do claim for them 
all that is involved in that word comfort. We do claim that 
they shall not be pinched with want of the ordinary necessaries 
of life. We claim for them the ability to purchase all needful 
books that will aid in their studies, or enliven and invigorate their 
minds. We claim too, that they shall be able to make their 
houses something more than mere shelters from the inclem- 
encies of the weather—that they shall be able to adorn them with 
unexpensive articles of taste—that they shall be able to enrich 
their walls with an occasional picture of a different order from 
the certificates of membership in the Tract and Bible Societies, 
which now, in their black-painted frames, are so often the only 
ornament of the parlor walls. We claim thus much for the 
minister of religion, as the award of common sense and com- 
mon justice, as well as the demand of a true and enlightened 
economy. 

At this point too, we wish to advert to what specially de- 
‘serves consideration. It is the fact, that while the character of 
the ministerial work has undergone a very marked change with- 
in the present century, and such a change as necessarily in- 
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creases the pecuniary expenses of the clergy, they actually re- 
ceive smaller salaries than formerly. Fifty years ago, all that 
was requisite to render a man eligible to the pastoral office, in 
any of our most flourishing and intelligent villages, was credi- 
ble evidence of piety, and a six months course of study, if it 
could be called by that name, with some settled pastor, whose 
whole library was comprised, perhaps, in the Bible, the New Tes. 
tament in Greek, and some now antiquated body of divinity, the 
— virtue of which was that it had a current reputation 
or orthodoxy. Such was the necessary equipment of a minis- 
ter of the gospel. By a happy correspondence, also, between 
the expectations of his people and his own qualifications and 
abilities, he was regarded as fully discharging the duties of his 
office by reading two dry sermons on the sabbath, attending 
perhaps a drier prayer-meeting during the week, and visiting 
the sick and well as occasion might seem to demand. Nor was 
it supposed that these duties would occupy, by any means, all. 
of a minister’s time. It seems to have been thought that he 
would probably need one or two days of the week to prepare 
his sermons, except when he made use of old ones, but as for 
the rest, if he was only where he could be found in case of ne- 
cessity,as when a funeral or marriage was to take piace, and would 
look in upon the district schools occasionally, why, he could oc- 
cupy himself for a considerable part of the week, like his pa- 
rishioners, in the care of afarm, or in any other employment he 
might choose. Aecordingly, when one was invited to take the 
pastoral charge of a parish, a pecuniary stipend was not only 
voted him, and a sum really greater in value than is now re- 
ceived on the average by our country pastors, but a parsonage 
and glebe, or farm, was also provided. The result was, not un- 
frequently, that the minister gained a livelihood like his neigh- 
bors from his farm, and, putting his salary or the greater part of 
it at interest every year, became pecuriarily the most indepen- 
dent man in town, and at death, if he lived, as those farmer- 
ministers frequently did, to a ripe old age, left a goodly amount 
of property to his children. This was the natural result, for 
with a farm at his disposal, and liberty to labor on it from four 
to six days in the week, he had little occasion to make inroads 
upon his pecuniary salary. There were few books to be bought, 
and there was little desire for those that might be had. News- 
papers and magazines, now so much necessaries of life, were 
then almost unknown. Plenty of bodily exercise with the hoe, 
the scythe and the axe preserved the health, or, if it failed for 
a time, the lack of railroads and steamboats was an effectual 
check upon the expenditure of much money in the attempt to re- 
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cruit it. Travel,if undertaken, was done with the parson’s own 
horse and gig, and the parson went free of toll-fees by day, or 
tavern charges by night. He was always well provided for 
in the house of some deacon or brother minister, and his horse 
fed liberally on their hay and oats. 

But now things are different. How different we need not 
stop to describe. The people, led by the ministers themselves, 
that is, by those who have been students of the word of God 
and not farmers, have come to demand and look for a differ- 
ent style of pastoral duty. They have come to demand, that 
a man who undertakes the charge of spiritual things among 
them shall be ¢otus in illis, wholly given to this one business. 
They expect him to be thoroughly furnished for his work, 
and to be so accomplished in sacred learning and the abstruse 
points of metaphysical theology, that he can answer questions 
put to him on his examination for ordination, which are many 
of them altogether beyond the depth of the veteran question- 
ers who ask them. He must be equipped at the outset with a 
library, the sight of which would have astonished almost an 
country preacher of the last century. He must be furnished 
with abundant exegeiical helps from the great German thes- 
aurus, and be well read in biblical literature of every sort. 
Costly quarterlies must keep him advertised of the latest results 
of universal scholarship, and he must look for the news of ev- 
ery ocean steamer with the same interest that the merchant 
and the politician do. He is expected to be acquainted with the 
whole circle of the sciences, and to be rir ag | posted up in 
regard to almost every species of knowledge. He must be fa- 
miliar with Mantell and Hugh Miller, with Liebig and Fara- 
day, with Agassiz and Owen. 

The equipment thus required of the candidate for the gospel 
ministry at this day, and the labor and pecuniary expenditure 
incident to the preservation of a respectable and useful position 
in that ministry, are almost incredible in amount as compared 
with what was needful fifty or a hundred years ago. The pre- 
liminary attainments and the subsequent study which were then 
considered ample, are now altogether inadequate. The news- 
paper. secular and religious, is in almost every dwelling, and 

as made all more or less conversant with the merits of reli- 


- questions. The works of Baxter, Bunyan, Howe, and 
dwards, are also no longer strangers in the dwelling even of 
the farmer and the mechanic of humblest circumstances, while 
the commentaries of Barnes and Bush, widely diffused among 
the people, have advanced them to the positions in respect to bib- 
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lical learning, that was occupied only by the clergy in the last 
century. 

The preacher of the gospel, therefore, can no longer combine 
the functions of the ministry and of the husbandman. The 

ople will not tolerate it. The increased demands of the min- 
isterial work itself, will not tolerate it. But while this is so, and 
while the minister is thus cut off from making any provision for 
his temporal wants by labors aside from his profession, the peo- 
ple, for whom he toils and who are expecting three fold the work 
from him which was expected fifty years ago of those in the 
like position, have made no corresponding provision for his 
wants; on the contrary, while they have taken away the 
resources of the farm or the private school, the stipulated pecu- 
niary payment of the pastor, though nominally somewhat en- 
larged perhaps, is left in reality at the point where it was under 
the old order of things. The result is, that the ministry are to 
a great extent in a state of real and great oppression. They 
are reduced to the extremity of a constant endeavor to solve 
the problem, on how small an allowance human life can be sus- 
tained. They are really living, many of them, in a state of per- 
petual starvation. We speak plainly, for we have taken up 
this subject, not for the sake of filling space in our pages, but 
for the purpose of calling attention to what we deem a great 
wrong and a great abuse. And we say, therefore, deliberately, 
that it is true of a large number of those engaged in the work 
of the christian ministry, and that too in the best portions of 
our land, that they are reduced to a condition little short of 
perpetual starvation, for the physiologist knows that the process 
of starvation may go on for years as well as for days. There 
is many a christian minister in whom this process is going on. 
The result is seen, in the fact, that so many die in comparatively 
early life. It is seen also, in the fact, that so many are driven 
into other pursuits, and abroad into other lands, for the purpose 
of escaping a premature grave. It is seen likewise in the fact, 
that dismissions from the pastoral charge are so frequent through- 
out the country, dismissions the chief’ and most pressing cause 
of which is not always given, because of a pastor’s reluctance 
to expose the faults of those whom he loves. A man is starved 
in body and in mind till it is found that he does not grow and 
keep pace with the busy, progressive world around him, and then 
he receives a gentle admonition, (and sometimes not so very gen- 
tle either) that his usefulness is at an end, and the accompany- 
ing intimation is given, though not always in so many words, 
that a proper regard for the spiritual welfare of the parish should 
cause him to ask for a dismission. This is the polite and chris- 
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tian way of getting rid of a minister, whom the people have 
made a sacrifice to their own miserliness or neglect! Starva- 
tion, first; ejectment, next! It is like a man wearing the life 
out of a generous-spirited horse, while he keeps him on rye 
straw, and then, when nature is giving out, trading him off slyly 
at the best advantage. 

It is common to hear people talk about dull. preachers, much 
more common than it was formerly. The cause is two fold. 
The mass of men now growing up have been fed on the stimu- 
lating food of our newspapers, the rehearsals of 


“ Moving accidents by flood and field,” 


accounts of murder, riot and all that is exciting. The whole 
movement of the age is rapid and spirited. The jog-trot farm- 
horse and turnpike are exchanged for the locomotive and the 
railway, and four miles the hour for forty. What, therefore, 
was quite acceptable to the fathers is dull to the children. But 
there is another cause to be assigned in accounting for the pre- 
valence of the complaint alluded to. The people have treated 
the ministry in just# the way to make them dull. They have 
compelled them to expend the forces of thought on the question 
of temporal support for themselves and families, and so have 
prevented them from giving that attention to things spiritual 
and eternal, which would have brought them before their people 
with a constantly growing interest and usefulness. They ask 
them not only to make bricks, but to make them without 
straw. They not only oblige them to be absorbed in the study 
of ways and means for a livelihood, but they debar them from 
the stimulating and nurturing effects of a good library, from 
which they might bring to their flock, week by week, the fruits 
of diligent toil, reaped from a hundred fields. Thus, they 
dull the ministry by system, and then complain that the ministry 
is dull. 

Now then we say, it is time that a change were wrought in 
regard to this matter. No man ought to be expected to preach 
the gospel as it is expected it will be preached in these days, 
and yet have only that pecuniary provision made for him which 
is made in most of our parishes. He cannot do it. He must 
either starve himself or starve his people, if he undertakes the 
charge of a parish under such circumstances. And so, as we 
see, ministers are everywhere compelled to break up their con- 
nection with their people after a few years, and go into some 
other employment, or to another parish where they can get 
their debts, or a part of them, paid off as a condition of settle- 
ment. In this way, the wealthier and more liberal churches are 
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constantly assumingand discharging the obligations which other 
churches have neglected to meet ; and, on the other hand, those 
churches which compel their ministers to flee from starvation, 
as the Irish are driven from their green island over the sea, are, 
on this very account, ministered to by the mere apprentices in 
the ministry. They take a young man fresh from his prepara. 
tory studies, and for a year or two he is able to live on the 
means afforded him. But just as his rawness is worn off, and 
he is ready to take a strong position and hold it, just as he has 
cut loose from the ipse dixits of human teachers, and is ready to 
bring forth as the result of his own christian experience and se- 
vere, independent study of the divine word, treasures of wis- 
dom for the benefit of his people, he finds himself so hampered 
by lack of means to provide for bodily and mental wants, that 
he becomes like a tree, in which the vital force is struggling to 
accomplish its appropriate effects and swelling the bark to burst- 
ing almost, but whose growth and power of assimilation are 
impeded by extraneous influences, and so stands and must stand, 
while those impediments exist, making no increment from year 
to year. Just so it often is with the chr@tian minister. He 
finds himself, when he has gone to a certain point, root-bound, 
so to speak. He could grow by nature to a given size, but now 
the cares of an increasing family, and the pecuniary inability 
to provide for the temporal wants of a household, and to pro- 
cure those helps to his own mental growth which he hungers 
and thirsts for, bring him to a stand-still, or into the condition of 
a mere struggle between life and death. We have reason to 
believe that this is the position of a large number of our cler- 
gy; particularly in our lesser towns and villages. Therefore, we 
speak as we now do. It is a shame to the churches that such 
a state of things should exist, and, therefore, we call upon them 
to remedy it. It is a wrong to the faithful, self-denying minis- 
ters of Christ, and, therefore, we call upon the churches to ree- 
tify it. It isa wrong to the churches themselves, to the cause 
of their Redeemer and to the eternal welfare of mankind, and, 
therefore, we call upon the churches to suffer its existence no 
longer. 

ut the plea will be made by many of these churches, that 
they are unable to pay a larger salary than they do. We do 
not believe this plea to be well-founded. We do not believe 
there is a church, in the older portions of our country to say 
the least, which is not able to support its minister in ample 
comfort. The inability is the inability of disposition. It springs 
out of a defective style of piety. Professedly christian men 
look upon the engagement between a church and its pastor 
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as being like that between a farmer and his hired man, or the 
merchant and his clerk, in which the aim is to get the required 
work at the lowest possible cost, regardless whether the one per- 
forming it can so afford it or not. The lowest tolerable sala 

is named, and if that is paid duly, or unduly even, the chure 
considers its contract fulfilled and itself absorbed from all other 
demands. If more is given,it is by a “donation party ;” that 
is, in such a way that it shall seem a gratuity, a matter of over- 
flowing generosity, and not by any means a right or a precedent 
for another year. Then, too, if the more appreciative and 
large hearted piety of the fathers has provided a fund as a help 
to the proper support of the ministry, the children are very apt 
to make it their study, on how small a sum beyond the avails of 
the fund, they can compel their minister to live. We have 
known the exact avails of a fund, and that a small one too, to be 
voted as the salary of a minister, the people refusing to tax 
their own pockets to the amount of a dollar. Such is the traf- 
ficking, sixpenny-pedler character, to which the contract be- 
tween the preacher of the gospel and his parishioners is often 
reduced. It is absolutely disgraceful, and it is high time for a 
change to be wrought in the matter. The interests of all con- 
cerned demand it, for though the ministry may feel its evil con- 
sequences most sensibly, yet the people feel it as really and as 
disastrously. Nay, they feel it more disastrously, for while their 
neglect may pinch him with bodily want and mental stagnation, 
it must, for that very reason, leave their souls barren, and the 
spiritual interests of the entire parish must suffer ; how much, 
the revelations of the future state alone will determine. 

We have left ourselves no room to speak as we should like to 
speak, of other topics which have a bearing upon the general 
subject before us. We must, however, go so far as to say that 
the ministry, particularly in our lesser parishes, are not only suf- 
fering unwarrantably through lack of proper pecuniary supplies, 
but also for want of a proper sympathy on the part of those for 
whom they labor. And the suffering thus occasioned, though 
different in kind, is often no less severe and burdensome. The 
christian minister knows that in all his labors, whether in the 
pulpit or elsewhere among his flock, whether in the open day or 
watching the progress of the silent hours by the study lamp, he 
is laboring not for himself so much as for others, that he is en- 
deavoring to be a helper of the joy and faith of those around 
him. He feels thath is business is theirs as truly as it is his. And 
yet how little apparent sense of this is there, on the part of those 
to whom he ministers. How seldom is there a manifest knit- 
ting of hearts together as in one common work. How seldom 
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do the people have a consciousness that he and they are enga- 
ged in a common business. How seldom is there that close and 
intimate fellowship between minister and people, which makes 
them alive to all his wants and all his labors, which telegraphs 
to them by hidden nerves of watchfulness and interest every va- 
rying phase of his ministry and makes them forward to see and 
to remove every impediment to his success. How often is it 
the case rather, that he is looked upon as one hired to do an un- 
pleasant but necessary business, for which, if the stipulated wa- 
Fes are duly paid, they are absolved from all further concern. 

hey have hired a pastor, as the farmer hires the son of Erin 
to ditch his land. The minister is expected to bring his imple- 
ments and dig moral ditches, through which the cold and stag- 
nant waters of sin may be drained off. Let him do his work 
and take the stipulated pay, always provided, that if he does not 
do the work in the manner expected, he is liable to be dismissed 
at any time. Butas for his employers manifesting any sympa- 
thy with him, or indicating that they are interested in his wel- 
fare, and disposed to lighten the burden of his toils, he is not to 
look for that. They will come occasionally, that is, once a 
week, on the sabbath, and see how well he gets along with his 
spiritual ditching. Perhaps they will praise him as a clever 
workman. That involves no expense but words. But for the 
rest, they will go to their farms and their merchandise, each by 
himself, and leave their servant in the gospel to plod his way as 
best he can. He must not expect them to take time from their 
worldly employments and unite with him in visiting their breth- 
ren, or the poor and needy, or the erring and sinful. He is 
hired to do that, and the payment of the stipulated salary is 
considered a discharge on their part from all such labors. He 
must not expect them to inquire whether his temporal wants 
are sufficiently provided for, or whether he is able to purchase 
the needful helps to the study of the scriptures. They have 
hired him to make bricks. It is no concern of theirs whether 
he has straw or not. Some very devout spinster will be on 
the watch to detect the faintest approximation to brilliancy in 
the ribbon of his wife’s bonnet, and if she should set her newly 
baked bread in the window to be cooled before being eaten, 
some neighboring housekeeper in Israel will report it through 
the parish as a great marvel. But as to entering with warm- 
hearted sympathy into the life and toil and wants and perplex- 
ities of the christian pastor and his family, few of our parishes 
think of it. For lack of such sympathy, many a minister of 
the gospel carries a heavy heart, and preaches heavy sermons. 
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The people at large ought to know this, and to act accordingly. 
They ought to consider that the thousand little manifestations 
of interest and sympathy, which it is in their power to make, 
are worth as much to the minister of the gospel, and are as 
necessary, in one view, as any provision of money. When the 
members of our churches have reached a more intelligent esti- 
mate of the character of the work given in charge to the min- 
istry than they now have, and when they have reached a higher 
standard of christian living, they will necessarily see and feel 
their relations to the public ministers of religion as they do not 
now. There is yet too much of the Romish idea among us 
that the priest, so called, is to take charge of our religion for us 
as a kind of trustee, in return for which he is to be paid the 
stipulated tythes. We have not yet reached the practical real- 
ization of the gospel view, that all believers are equally priests, 
and all equally bound, in their sphere and according to their 
ability, to preach the gospel and to be ministers of grace to the 
sinful. When we come to that, it will be seen and felt that 
when one of the brotherhood relinquishes, by invitation of his 
brethren, the.ordinary employments of the world, and the sour- 
ces of earthly acquisition, in order that he may give himself 
wholly to the work of helping their faith, and showing them 
how to act more effectively for good upon the sinful around 
them, he is entitled to the amplest pecuniary support, and to the 
constant sympathy and coéperation of those who belong to the 
christian society. 

While, shesainen, we would call the attention of our churches 
to the present unhappy state of things, and urge it upon them 
to remedy the evil, both on account of its inherent injustice to 
a particular class, and because it is working constant and incal- 
culable evil to the church at large, and to the world, we would 
say also te the ministry themselves, that the remedy is, to a 
considerable extent, in their own hands. If any churches per- 
sist in regarding the engagement between minister and people 
as a mere civil contract, so much work for so much pay, then 
let them remember that there must be always two parties at 
least to a contract, and that the one has the same right to fix 
its terms as the other. If the one party have the right to say 
how much they will give for a certain service, the other has an 
equal right to say, whether or not he can afford to render the 
service upon the terms proposed. And a candidate for the pas- 
toral office ought not to feel any delicacy in determining for 
himself, upon what pecuniary terms he will undertake the charge 
of a parish. If the parish put the engagement upon the money 
footing—as is so often done—the indelicacy is theirs, not his. 
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If they have not christian feeling and generosity enough to say, 
“come and serve us in the gospel and we will work with you 
and see that all your real wants and comforts are provided 
for,” there is no good reason why his own generosity should 
make him a sacrifice to their narrow and unsanctified spirit. 
Yet many are sacrificed in just this way. Under the plea of 
poverty, parishes will induce men of generous, self-denying spi- 
rit, to undertake the spiritual oversight of them with the promise 
of a salary which, on the face of it, is inadequate to sustain a 
family in comfort ; and yet, in the pursuit of mere worldly pleas. 
ure, they will often expend more, in money, and time taken from 
labor, in one single day, than they are willing to give for the 
preaching of the gospel throughout an entire year. Now we 
doubt the propriety and even the right of Christ’s ministers to 
sanction such a state of things, by what seems an unwillingness 
to put their office on a footing of pecuniary hire. If the 
churches have put it there, it is the right of the ministry also 
to have a voice in the matter. And by exercising this right, 
they will do something to place their office ultimately upon a 
better and worthier footing. A minister’s highest wee is 
greatly dependent, after all, upon the supply of his temporal 
wants. In insisting, therefore, that their supply shall be ade- 
quate, and putting this beyond all contingency, he is really con- 
sulting the glory of God, and the interests of the kingdom of 
Christ, his master. If, then, the professed disciples of Christ 
composing the visible church are so indifferent to their own 
spiritual welfare, and to the cause of their Redeemer, as to suffer 
his public ambassadors to be pinched and hampered and starved, 
let those ambassadors at least say, that, so far as they are con- 
cerned, for the honor of Christ, it shall not be so. 
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Arr. VIIL—LIFE AND LABORS OF MARY LYON. 


The Power of Christian Benevolence illustrated in the Life 
and Labors of Mary Lyon. Compiled by Epwarp Hirca- 
cock, D. D., LL. D., President of Amherst College; with 
the assistance of others. Northampton: Hopkins, Bridg- 
man & Co., 1852. pp. 486. 


Ir is worth while to notice the authorship and general cast of 
those numerous books and lectures in which woman is both the 
subject discussed and the object addressed. It will at once be 
seen that the writers generally are men, and that they take for 
granted a constitutional inferiority in the other sex in point of 
intellectual power. Such an assumption on such a subject, of 
course, gives its own coloring io a writer’s matter and manner. 
Taking his lady-readers or hearers on what he is pleased to con- 
sider their bm side, he goes largely into flowers and flatteries, 
as though a woman’s heart served her in the place of an under- 
standing, and as though she could not well distinguish compli- 
ment from instruction. What Lady’s Book, edited by a gentle- 
man, does not deal largely in love-stories and the fashions? 
What Lady’s Book does deal to any extent, in argument and 
instruction of the higher kinds ? hat lecturer on woman and 
woman’s sphere does not assume an original and wide disparity 
between the sexes in point of intellect, and a corresponding dis- 
parity in their need of intellectual cultivation to fulfill their 
appropriate duties ? 

Perhaps literary and scientific men form their idea of woman 
by an arithmetical process. Unwilling to divide with any the 

lories of intellectual preéminence, they subtract a large amount 
rom their own share of those crowning qualities, and thus take 
the first step towards their ideal of the other sex. Next, con- 
sidering sensibility to be a cheap and cumbrous article, better 
honored in the riddance than in the possession, they cheerfully 
assign to woman a portion of it as much larger than their own, 
as they took from her understanding, complimenting themselves 
meanwhile on their singular generosity. Next, they concede 
any amount of taste and discernment in matters of dress and 
manners and the proprieties of life, &c.; the said &c. denoting 
that the items included in it are not worth specifying, and so 
are given and granted in the lump. Finally, the control of the 
will is transferred from reason to fancy, and caprice, with her 
blind eye, made mistress of the judgment. The picture, in the 
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painter’s own good opinion, is now finished. But it is evident, 
that the painter has himself sat for it, making some omissions, 
alterations and additions, in each case complimentary to his own 
vanity. Abating those changes, the picture is his own. It is 
equally plain, that no such process of forming an idea of either 
half of human nature can lead to an accurate result. If either 
sex forms its idea of the other from consciousness, with omis- 
sions and additions, the result must be a fancy-sketch. When 
men paint their own fights, they naturally represent themselves 
as victors; but give the pencil to the lion, and he will show you 
a different picture. If a gentleman-painter should undertake to 
draw a lady’s face from his own, he must needs miss the mark ; 
and she must be very fond, or very foolish, if she should 
acknowledge the likeness as herown. Yet many a gentleman’s 
lecture on woman is listened to by crowded auditories of that 
very sex, as if the subject were particularly new to them, and 
they were thankful for some light from those who understand it. 

ew men write or speak on woman without giving to the 
sensible and reflecting portion of the sex just cause of offense. 
First of all they are careful to instill orthodox notions about 
woman’s sphere, as if she were quite liable to mistake it, and to 
become something else beside a wife and a mother. They 
apply to the sex the term, “weaker vessel,” in a sense very 
different from the apostle’s. They play the guardian and pro- 
tector with too assured an air, as if there could be no question 
that their services are needed. Their compliments even are 
often hard to bear with patience, because they so evidently 
assume the inferiority of those on whom they are lavished. 
They deal in flowers and perfumes, in flatteries and frivolities, 
as though their hearers could appreciate nothing else. Their 
very: condescension is a sting ; and the wound it makes rankles 
all the more for every attempt to fan it with the fumes of sweet 
incense. Religion even is urged upon a woman’s attention, as 
peculiarly suited to her state and case. 

Human nature can well enough bear the consciousness of 
limited powers. Wecan even bear to have it considered 
an established fact that others have the advantage of us in 
point of intellectual power. But to be directly told so, to 
meet the doctrine in all your vade-mecums, to find it under- 
lying all the plans and modes of education, to be dosed with 
it as a delicacy and as though your palate must be strangely 
in the wrong if you do not like it, is a very different thing, 
and we have occasion to know that some women, as they have 
opportunity, do oe object to it. Not that we see any 
crisis approaching. e see no coming Declaration of In- 
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dependence casting its shadow before it. But we hear com- 
plaints which we know to be serious, and which we cannot help 
thinking reasonable. That woman must indeed be servile in 
feeling, and an unfit companion for a man of sense and reason, 
who can tamely bear to be told that she is comparatively weak 
in understanding, even though it should be attempted to sweeten 
the bitter pill with the kind assurance that what is wanting in 
head is made up in heart. It is a wrong to her to give her only 
your small talk, as if she could not appreciate, and was not 
entitled to, anything higher and better. Even a boquet of flow- 
ers may be flung at a person in such a manner as to make it an 
insult instead of an acceptable gift. Commendation of a person’s 
sensibilities may be diluted and adulterated with such dispar- 
agement of his understanding that the mixture and the druggist 
shall be alike nauseous to the patient. 

Although the palm in the higher walks of intellectual effort 
unquestionably belongs to man, yet it is unnecessary to flaunt 
and parade the fact before woman’s eyes. A victor can well 
afford to be silent in his own praise. hat, then, shall we say 
of him who boasts of having won the race when he has had no 
competitor? What kind of victory is that where there is no 
foe? The Roman ovations and triumphs were empty and vain 
enough in themselves, and a smoke in the nostrils of all the 
world beside. But what if they had been all afarce? Would 
mankind have spared their laughter? When have women to 
any extent disputed the prize in the higher walks of intellectual 
eflort? When have her relations and her duties been such that 
she could have done it? Are not the best twenty years in the 
life of almost every woman so occupied as entirely to preclude 
any continuous literary effort? Who then are you, O vain man, 
boasting yourself at the end of the race over your sister, when 
if you will look, you will see that her early promise was as 
bright as your own, but that just at the start, she became too 
busily engaged in all important duties to continue the contest 
with you? Who can say that, if the arena were open to 
women as it is to men, they would not win an equal share of all 
the games? So long as the two run together, woman keeps up 
with man. With all the incumbrances which her sphere natu- 
rally and necessarily imposes, there are not wanting examples 
of females excelling in literature and the arts, and even in 
science, enough to startle the lords of creation and make them 
tremble for the safety of their crown, if they have any silly 
pride in the case. 

A great portion of the vast field of literature is fully open to 
woman, and nowhere more than in our own country, and in our 
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own country nowhere more than in our own New England. 
Our schools try the whole New England mind, of what sort it is, 
If there be silver, if there be gold, it is brought to light and to 
use, whatever the sex of the owner. The consequence is, that 
among our best and most successful teachers and writers are 
many women. The standard of female education is also con- 
tinually rising, and the amount of female talent engaged in 
entertaining or instructing others with the pen or the voice, or 
both, is increasing perpetually and at a rapid rate. 

No sensible person wishes the sphere of either sex changed. 
It is the greatest imaginable absurdity to think of it. God has 
cast the web and woof of human society just right, and he who 
tries to mend it, will only show his own folly. But precisely 
because the spheres of the sexes are in a considerable degree 
different, the question which is originally superior in intellectual 
powers can never be settled by actual experiment. What we 
can say, is, that the sexes possess just the same intellectual 
powers in kind, neither having one that the other lacks. Even 
if we select the faculty of reasoning, which is the highest and 
foremost of our intellectual faculties, we shall find no ground 
for the opposite opinion ; and, for ourselves, we can say that our 
experience in teaching logic, which is the theory of reasoning, 
and mathematics which is the best practice of it, has shown 
what indeed we should have been sorry to disbelieve, that there 
is no sex in mind, and that the actual difference between the 
two is one of development. If you could give to women the 
same field, the same time, and the same motive as to men, (a 
thing every one knows undesirable and impossible, but if it 
could be done,) such an experiment, and nothing short of it, 
would fairly settle the long-mooted question of the original 
equality of the sexes in intellectual power. But we have our 
fears that the settlement would be in a way not exactly flatter- 
ing to our vanity. And even if there were sex in mind, and if 
mental vision does go pari passu with stature and bodily 
strength, still he, who glories of his intellectual superiority, does 
in the very glorying lose it, and sink beneath the sex he glories 
over. The dog who snapped at the shadow of his piece of 
meat in the water lost the substance ; and every one would say 
that he had his reward. 

Some wise people seem to be very much afraid that the sexes 
are going to change places and duties, and so the world will un- 
fortunately be turned upside down. For our own part, we ap- 
prehend that there is little danger of woman’s forsaking her 
sphere at present. Whenever we see an exquisite, who ought 
to be a man, but comes short of it by his whole length, we feel 
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that we cannot answer for our own sex. There is no reasona- 
ble doubt that women will for the most part continue to be 
wives and mothers as long as the world stands, just as they have 
been for several thousand years; and that they will, even with- 
out special instructions from Lyceum lecturers, continue to per- 
form the all-important and most honorable duties growing out of 
those relations. There is occasionally an Amazon. There are 
Abby Folsoms. But so there is occasionally a Sardanapalus ; 
and even Hercules submitted with a better grace than he should 
to wear an apron among the maids of Omphale. A few female 
ranters ought not seriously to discompose the slumbers of the 

aver sex. It is only the natural fermentation and sickness of 
Ses deferred or disappointed. The stars will as soon forget 
their appointed round, as women generally become unsexed. 
But when the stars themselves rebel against gravitation, and go 
lunging fitfully, at fancy’s will, through space, we may of course 
ook for strange things everywhere. 

Even if there were the danger which the self-appointed and 
anxious curators of our kitchens, nurseries and parlors, seem to 
apprehend, the best and surest remedy would be in close neigh- 
borhood to the danger. If a woman takes a fancy to play the 
comet, instead of a fixed star, as she ought, there are none like 
her own sex for drumming her back to her own place again— 
or out of every place—according as she may deserve. It would 
take many men and many lecturers, to match the happy and 
mighty influence of a single Miss Lyon over her sex. if the 
Queen of Night, in disgust with her station because it is infe- 
rior and gives her no great range of recreation, should go scowl- 
ing and glimmering at random through the sky, it would be a 
useless folly for the king of day to forget his ancient honors, 
lose his temper, and quit his shining, till he had lectured the 
pretty rebel back to her place again. She would soon right 
herself, and find her pleasure in her duty. So with woman. 
The strongest principles of her nature impel her to keep herself 
and her sex in their proper sphere. For a gentleman to instal 
himself professor of kitchen, nursery, or parlor-duties, is even 
more preposterous than if a childless man should undertake to 
teach a father how to bring up his children. The happiness of 
each moiety of the race is invested in the performance of its 
own peculiar duties. This is the great security against gross 
neglect and delinquency on either side,—a security manifold 
greater than any danger that is likely to arise. 

Miss Lyon’s Memoir, the title of which prefaces this article, 
and a part of which, not inappropriately nor unfortunately, it 
fell to ladies to prepare, has given occasion to these thoughts. 
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She was a shining example of what a woman may be, and what 
a woman may do. Her life is alesson and a treasure, not only 
to her own sex, but to the race. The wise will be made wiser 
by it, and the good will be made better. It will teach the teach- 
er, and furnish impulse and instruction to the christian minis. 
ter. It will kindle new hopes and desires after knowledge and 
usefulness in the hearts of many young ladies. It will deepen 
the public sense of the importance of christian education, and 
show that by heaven-directed wisdom and zeal the highest suc- 
cess in promoting it is attainable. It will illustrate the value of 
moral and religious influence in regulating the conduct and 
forming the characters of the young. It will show that a wise 
economy of time and effort requires religion to be made the 
first, the second, and the third thing in a school, as well as 
in all other phases of human life. It will prove by bright and 
sufficient examples, that the entrance of the word of God into 
a school of any kind giveth light and comfort and every bless- 
ing in large abundance to teacher, parent, and pupil, as well as 
to the church and the world. It will do something to stay the 
general declension from the good old way of our Puritan fa- 
thers, who taught their children betimes to worship God and fear 
his holy name. It will add fresh fuel to the flame of missionary 
zeal, and bring forward many a willing and living sacrifice to 
the work of the gospel among the heathen. Fathers and moth- 
ers, by their firesides, may learn wisdom from it. Instructors 
of young men may here be taught even by a woman. Poli- 
ticians and statesmen may find lessons about governing man- 
kind. The christian philanthropist may see where rests the 
eo hope of the world’s regeneration and the coming in of 

illennial glory; and scarcely any traveler to the shores of 
eternity can read attentively Miss Lyon’s pilgrimage thither 
without profit. 

The Memoir itself is a series of biographical pictures. You 
seem to see Miss Lyon’s image before you in every successive 
phase of her wonderful life and labors. The representations 
are certainly minute enough; to some they may appear too 
much so. But they have a strong individuality and will leave 
a deep impression. If, occasionally, too much detail for the 
bulk of readers is indulged, it is soon atoned for by some scene 
of lively interest. The narrative is clear; the style is simple; 
the tone is thoroughly earnest. There is no effort to strike by 
the power of words, or by the artful grouping of incidents. 
Though several persons were concerned with Dr. Hitchcock in 
the writing of the book, pet one spirit seems to have animated 
them all. Itis a spirit of earnest candor. They seem to have 
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really felt that the truth was enough to place Miss Lyon in the 
foremost rank, not only of women, but of the benefactors of the 
race, and that studied ornament and high-flown panegyric would 
not only wrong her memory, but the sacred cause which they 
all had atheart. They therefore felt, that the more simply the 
truth could be told, the better. They have made her own 
works to praise her in the gates. They write indeed as none 
but friends, and kindred spirits, and fellow-teachers, could have 
written. Yet the whole narrative has such a truthful air, the 
unquestioned labors and services of Miss Lyon in many a field 
were so valuable and so great, and her letters, of which there 
are many in the volume, show a soul at once so large, and wise, 
and good, that we do not envy the man who can rise from the 
perusal and not own that she was indeed a wonderful woman. 
The style and spirit of a memoir should resemble its subject. 
As it is the translator’s business to exhibit, not himself, but 
his author, so he that translates a human life into language for 
a common and lasting possession and benefit to mankind, 
should make that language itself emblematic of the life which 
it is intended to portray. Memoirs thus written are like mir- 
rors, plain-mounted, but clear, in which you see the exact 
lineaments of the object, while the mirror itself does not attract 
your notice. Or they may be compared to those bodies which, 
having no fragrance themselves, are fitted to receive and 
impart the delicious perfume. Such spicery does more than 
embalm the dead. It fixes and perpetually gives out the per- 
fume of virtues that cannot die. The memory of the just is 
like odors of sweet incense, which only need a simple embodi- 
ment and preservation. So the authors of this memoir seem to 
have thought. Unlike many an ambitious biographer, they 
sought to hide themselves, and exhibit Miss Lyon in her own 
character and deeds. They wished others to see and know her, 
as they saw and knew. In their eyes she was as pure gold, most 
recious; and seemed to need no foil to set her off to advantage. 
his may fully explain why they have used great plainness of 
speech, and written as if they were not always in fear of the 
rules of rhetoric. The nice critic, whose scales are sensitive 
to the’ least particle of offense, may find something, perhaps 
much, to blame. As the authors wrote without the fear of crit- 
ies before their eyes, so now they would doubtless say, let the 
critics make full proof of their vocation. It cannot but be a 
sufficient reward to them, if, far and wide, some adequate 
- knowledge of the life and labors of Miss Lyon shall be convey- 
ed, and if the proper lessons thence deatved | shall be extensively 
learned. 
VOL. xX. 34 
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It is not our purpose to give even a brief sketch of the histo- 
ry of this most useful woman’s life. A teacher may exercise 
the most heroic self-denial and energy, but as he exhibits these 
noble qualities, not in the open sunlight but in the shade, he will 
not strike the public eye as a hero. Miss Lyon had all the 
spirit and resolution, and she really performed the deeds of a 
christian heroine. Yet her high resolve was so finely tempered 
in all things with good sense and sober christian principle, the 
light she shed, though bright, was yet so mild, and her career 
though so noble and exalted in its aims and sacrifices, was yet 
so far removed from the full and open sea of human life and 
affairs, as men generally view them, that we are afraid no 
grouping of ours would give the just and strong effect of the 
whole. Let the reader, whose American eye clearly sees that 
for us in this country the general diffusion of a moderate share 
of knowledge is infinitely better than the largest possible con- 
centration of it in the minds of a favored few,—let him whose 
American heart throbs to its core, responsive to every wise 
effort to level the masses upward to the broad table-land of 
intelligence, virtue and usefulness, instead of downward to the 
dead monotony of ignorance, depravity and despair; let any 
and all such, study this record of heroic and christian benevo- 
lence as exemplified in the life and labors of Miss Lyon. The 
Puritan’s and the patriot’s blood will warm as he reads. He will 
thank God, and take courage. 

As for a detailed account, therefore, of the untiring zeal and 
assiduity and remarkable success with which Miss Lyon studied 
in her youth and early prime; how well she economized and 
contrived that she might have time and means to study, count- 
ing knowledge far more precious than silver ; what friends were 
raised up to aid her in her extremity, and with what wisdom and 
liberality they fulfilled their highly privileged office in her edu- 
cation; how the rays of divine truth fell first on her large and 
luminous understanding, and lingering there awhile, at ength 
penetrated to her equally large heart, and there kindled and be- 
came a living fire, so that she was indeed a burning and a shin- 
ing light to all around; what schools enjoyed the first fruits of 
her labors, and what other schools had the full ingathering of 
her riper years and rare powers ; how almost from the first, as 
if she were a chosen vessel unto God, the “dews” of his grace 
would fall on the soil she cultivated and the seed she sowed, 
while all around might be as the waste and howling wilderness ; 
how in her full maturity the inspiration of the All-wise gave 
her counsel and understanding to devise and plan a Female 
Seminary, in some respects wholly, and in others comparatively 
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new and without precedent ; with what humble faith and holy 
courage and high resolve she ventured on her undertaking, as on 
almost pathless waters, in a bark, frail yet freighted with every 
hope she held dearest on earth; how she looked to her Bible 
and her God alone for chart, compass, and courage, and how her 
own clear eye and unshaken soul stood ready bankers, disburs- 
ing light and faith and hope on demand to every one whose 
heart failed him for fear and for thinking too poten of what the 
world would say; how the foundations of her institution, so 
beloved and longed for, were at last laid with prayers and tears 
and toil, and its topstone with joy and praise and giving of 
thanks and holy consecration in all things to Him who had 
shown her the pattern, and bade her build a school to his great 
name ; how the laughter and derision of many a Tobias and 
Sanballat was turned into shame and confusion of face; how 
God accepted the work and service of her hands, and blessed 
both it and her abundantly ; how, though she sleeps with her 
fathers, yet he still remembers his holy covenant and the oath 
he swore to her, that he would be a God to her and to her 
spiritual children after her, and how he hath in sll things done 
for her beloved seminary exceeding abundantly above all that 
she asked or thought: is not all this, and more, written in this 
book of her Memoirs, so fully and legibly, that he who runs may 
read, and present and future generations may learn something 
of the ways and wisdom of God, and something also of the vast 
power for good which he can give to one single woman, not 
only ior her own sex, but for the whole race, and for all coming 
time ! 

It may not be amiss for us here to express in few words our 
view of what Miss Lyon was in mind and character. 

Her native powers were unquestionably such as might pro- 
voke the lords of creation to jealousy. She was largely endow- 
ed in those very faculties which are thought to hold the first 
rank in the human mind. There was nothing wanting. Noth- 
ing was in excess. Her mind was like a perfect sphere, full and 
complete in all its parts. Her strength was not unwomanly, 
unless it be thought that the proper idea of woman involves 
some peculiar weakness. She could grasp and handle abstract 
truths with the ease and skill of the practiced philosopher. She 
could at the same time illustrate them with a woman’s fertility 
of invention, and enforce them with all a woman’s earnestness. 
Her mental eye was originally steady, clear, and far-seeing; 
and its angle of vision was peculiarly large. Her thoughts 
were accustomed to work themselves clear in speech, rather 
than in silence ; and hence she would often at first give a con~ 
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fused utterance to principles which she saw with perfect distinct- 
ness and grasped with a strong hand. 

While she could race with the swiftest and soar with the 
loftiest, she had that natural greatness of soul which cannot 
exult over the intellectual weaknesses and failures of others. 
She took no vain notice of her own triumphs. She showed no 
complacency in the exercise of her own shining talents. Least 
of all, did she deal in that scorn with which the common sort of 
minds are so apt to overflow, when they unfortunately happen 
to rank themselves above mediocrity. She was naturally gener- 
ous, and seemed never to envy those that were above her, nor 
despise those that were below. 

Her natural activity was great. There was as much of fire 
in the susceptible part of her being, as there was of light in 
the intellectual. She was exceedingly intense for a person of 
so large an understanding. Her watchword was action, not 
unsteady and fitful, but like the flow of a great river, fed with 
many and unfailing streams. She could never have been a 
drone. She could not have contented herself with being a 
mere parlor ornament. She never could have wasted her strong 
sense and full heart in a perpetual round of fashionable dress- 
ing, calling and receiving calls. Death from sheer weariness 
would have resulted from so heavy and intolerable an infliction. 
So strong a vitality reigned within her, as to forbid even the 
busy idleness so common among her sex, when their circum- 
stances excuse them from toil. Many a woman spends her 
days, as if her mission on earth were principally to exist, and as 
if that were a burden hard to bear. Virgil makes Eolus with 
flattering lips, and doubtless a double heart, assure Juno that her 
great work was to find out what would please herself; but even 
that problem is too much for many a fair lady of this lower 
world. Miss Lyon knew what she was made for; and like her 
Master, she was straightened till her work was accomplished. 
Her zeal at length consumed her, but it was long in doing it. 
Her frame was made of asbestos, and stood an intense heat for 
a great while. ‘To many an idler it would be a burden even to 
hear the report of what she achieved for education and for the 
world. There is ample proof that the Sybarite effeminacy 
which banishes even the hum of active industry, because it can- 
not bear it, is not dead. 

Miss Lyon was distinguished for practical wisdom. The 
proof of it is in the complete success of her life. Of her many 
steps, none had to be backward, none downward. Her career 
is a climax in which every successive round is a large gain on 
the preceding. She never made a marked failure. This is to be 
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ascribed, not so much to her energy, as to her wisdom. She un- 
derstood the two great elements in this world’s affairs, human 
nature and divine providence. In view of both she laid her 
plans ; and whatsoever she did prospered. Her wisdom was not 
the underground cunning which mines and countermines, and 
can do nothing more. It was open as the sun’s face in a fair day, 
and straight forward as his rays. She was as honest and truth- 
ful as an echo, or as the clear blue sky when it has just been 
washed with an April shower. 

This highly intellectual woman was one of a thousand ex- 
amples.to show that it is not the tenderness of the sex, if it is 
anything, that peculiarly predisposes them to religion. Her 
christian life began, as all christian life must begin, in study and 
conviction. She thought on her ways, before she turned her 
feet to God’s testimonies. It seemed to her at first, as it did to 
others, that her intellectual perceptions were far in advance of 
her feelings. Doubtless there was much moral blameworthiness 
in this. Yet it deserves also to be considered, that a new crea- 
ture in a new world must take time to become acquainted with 
the objects about him, and that the proper organ for this purpose 
is the eye, and not the heart. She used her eyes faithfully. 
She studied the Bible thoroughly. She reflected. No new 
truth came to her without its own fresh welcome. She became 
rooted and grounded and settled in the faith. She searched till 
she found the Rock, and tried it till she felt her foothold to be 
firmand sure. She laid up divine knowledge, as many lay up 
that which is of earth ; and as other many lay up gold. In pro- 
cess of time right feeling came by floods, and her soul was 
liquid with emotion. It was not fitful and unsteady emotion, 
like gusts of wind in early spring-time. It was not overwhelm- 
ingly strong, breaking down the metes and bounds of frail 
human nature. It was steady and true, as the sun to his appoint- 
ed time. It was “punctual as lover to the moment sworn.” 
The feeling heart became as deep and steady, as the seeing eye 
was clear and true. 

Profoundly weak indeed is the somewhat current notion that 
religion is peculiarly adapted to the female sex. Of those who 
entertain it, some would thereby compliment woman as partic- 
ularly affectionate and confiding. Others compassionately think 
that inasmuch as peculiar trials and surrows fall to the lot of 
woman, she must need, and is entitled to, peculiar consolation. 
Hence they cheerfully resign to her the largest share of what is 
- not particularly a boon to them. There are others who are in- 
clined to the same notion, not because they forget, but because 
they remember, that if christianity be peculiarly adapted to 
any, it must be to those who are the chief of sinners; and there 
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are others still who say the same thing as a double disparage- 
ment to christianity and to woman, as though each were just 
weak enough for the other. As if christianity demanded little 
conviction and much emotion, and woman’s feeble understand- 
ing and tender feelings more readily met the demand than man’s 
sterner and more intellectual nature. As if practical religion 
did not thrive best in the deep soil of thorough conviction, and 
in the clear sunlight and pure air of Heaven. Like the cak, it 
must strike deep, and spread its arms far and wide. It must 
bring its food from far. The strongest intellect, therefore, and 
not the weakest, is the best fitted for religion. Its first step is 
conviction ; and in every real step, conviction is an indispensa- 
ble ingredient. Conviction is an affair properly of the reason 
and not of the feelings. For our part, we see with the intel- 
lectual faculty, and could never understand how some persons, 
even of respectable talents, seem to see with their emotions. 
They cannot help feeling that such an argument is convincing, 
or such aproposition true. One might as well be convinced of 
meekness or of envy, as test the force of an argument by his 
heart. The mission of the Holy Spirit is first to convince, and 
next to comfort; and all true peace must come of truth, first 
seen, and then cordially welcomed. The clearest eye, then, 
whether it be man’s or woman’s, is so far the best fitted for 
religion ; and those chance-emotions, which do not spring from 
truth, seen as they are without honorable parentage, should be 
suffered to die without notice. 

If any one is still troubled with the question why more women 
than men are converted and saved, let him first wait till the final 
judgment, and see whether it will prove to be a fact. Next, if 
it shall prove to be a fact, let him seek a probable solution of it 
inthat constitution of society by which men are exposed, so 
much more than women, to the cares of the world, the deceit- 
fulness of riches, and the lusts of other things, which choke the 
truth and make it unfruitful. But even this solution supposes 
that it is not the intellect, but the passions and propensities of 
man, that are so dangerously strong, while their circumstances 
a disadvantageous. 

iss Lyon’s benevolence was pure, and deep, and as like 
God’s, as is perhaps ever seen in mere human flesh. Her com- 
placency could easily distinguish character, and her best friends 
were always her iilowaindines in doing good. But her benev- 
olence ignored rank and intelligence, creed and character. It 
was the “ Love of being in general,” and she had so much of 
it that a thousand beings in particular drank of its full overflow- 
ings and yet it did not fail. Her benevolence was not the con- 
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viction that she ought to be benevolent. It was not merely an 
emotion. It was a strong will bent on doing good, and bring- 
ing every powef and every instrument into sweet captivity to 
that high end. Her benevolence was such as required and pre- 
supposed a high intelligence. She could not have loved and 
chosen the welfare of others as she did, without a large and clear 
eye to see wherein it consisted. In few minds of either sex is 
there a better balance of the moral and the intellectual than she 
attained and for a long time exhibited. Each power acted on 
every other unto the enlargement and most profitable invest- 
ment of all in works of wisdom and love. Her benevolence 
was not official. It was not officious. He who seeth not as 
man seeth, doubtless saw in it great deficiency. But, judging 
and speaking after the manner of men, we must say that, 
if it is true of any, it is true of her that she dwelt in christian 
love and in the christian’s God. 

Women who have been trained on the principles which Miss 
Lyon possessed, and in the spirit which controlled her instruc- 
tions, will not “quit their proper sphere.” They will feel its 
importance. They will know their own duty. In the faithful 
discharge of that duty they will seek and find their honor and 
their happiness. It is from firesides where christian women 
watch that the streams must issue which are to make glad the 
city of God, and cleanse the pollutions of the world. Every 
great interest of the race is lodged in those hands which have 
charge of our infancy and youth. The millennium must begin 
in, and spread from, the nursery. Does the idea, to any one’s 
deficient thought, seem ludicrous? The Saviour of the world 
did not strive, nor cry, nor cause his voice to be heard, in the 
streets. It is not men of science and letters, nor merchant- 
princes whose ships are in every sea, nor all the authors of great 
and valuable improvements in the arts and conveniences of life, 
nor busy politicians with eye ever so clear and heart ever so true 
to work out and bring in the best system of public economy ; 
it is not mighty monarchs with all their wealth and power, and 
with more wisdom even than monarchs ever had before, that 
can make the Sun of righteousness arise on this dark world and 
bring the glad day of purity and peace. It is,—under Him who 
only giveth the increase,—it is, the noiseless but effectual care 
of mothers alone, rising betimes and sowing the good seed, 
sleeping even with the eyes open, nipping vice in the early bud, 
and not waiting till the sun is risen to find the enemy’s tares 
. already sprung up, commending the right by their own bright 
example, and shaming the wrong, maintaining God’s cause and 
their own, and, by an ever-present and absolute but just and 
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reasonable authority, defending their children’s best and truest 
interests for all duration, against their present short-sighted 
wishes ;— it is this, and this alone, that lies at the foundation of all 
effectual instrumentalities for the temporal and eternal salvation 
of the race. All this, we are entirely sensible, is nothing new. 
The doctrine is as old as the world, and as wide as common 
sense. The most superficial observer of men and manners can 
see it. If it be nowhere fully carried out, the deficiency is one 
that will at best be but poorly supplied by theoretical lessons from 
the sex which cannot know the responsibilities and duties of 
maternity. One such woman as Miss Lyon is worth a world full 
of men, to train young ladies for that retired, if you please, but 
all-important sphere to which the God of Nature and of the 
Bible has appointed them. Doubtless gentlemen are, and will 
still be, the best teachers in the higher walks of literature and 
science. With their greater advantages, it would be strange if 
it were otherwise. But who except a woman ever taught, or 
will think of teaching, or if he thought of it, would succeed in 
the attempt, to teach young ladies that domestic virtue and 
economy, in the best sense of each term, on which, as on two 
fast and strong pillars, the whole fabric of social and public wel- 
fare must forever rest ? 

Great and invaluable was the influence of Miss Lyon in 
training up a class of active and efficient women. It was great 
while she lived. It is still great, now that she is dead. There 
was no idle blood in her; and if there was any in those about 
her, it was apt to be shamed into a quicker flow by her voice 
and action. She had life enough, and to spare ; and there were 
many who drew from her urn both light and fire that will never 
go out. All her plans of school-management favored the devel- 
opment of energy in her scholars. She made them feel the 
value of time, and provided for its fullest occupation and im- 
provement. By precept and example she showed the duty and 
dignity of labor. She poured just contempt on all idlers of 
whichever sex they might be. Few, if any, of her pupils live 
the useless life of a gay and fashionable lady. Most of them 
are both able and willing to understand and to manage any kind 
of business, that may properly fall to a woman’s lot. Herein con- 
sist the respectability and happiness of woman. “ She is the excel- 
lent wife,” says Gothe, “ who, when her husband dies, can be 
a father as well as a mother to his children.” A woman depend- 
ent in her habits, though mistress of a fortune, is a blank in the 
great lottery of life, and should, every morning, think of the fate 
of him who laid up his talent in a napkin. She whose educa- 
tion and habits make her independent, who has the power and 
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the will, if need be, to maintain herself, and can do good to 
others besides,—such a woman, without dowry and fortune, is a 
prize, rich beyond measure in herself, and every way enriching 
tohim who wins her. Itis hardly necessary to say sa near a 
country is to physical and moral ruin, when its women have 
become equally idle and luxurious. The crime and ruin of 
Sodom was, that, pride and fulness of bread and abundance 
of idleness were in her and in her daughters. Can life come 
out of death? Can inertia in one generation become energy in 
the next? Can intelligence come of stupidity, vigorous health 
of sickness and infirmity, and the fair lineaments of noble 
and virtuous manhood of inanity? The active habits of Eng- 
land’s daughters are one most essential condition of her pros- 
perity and greatness. Miss Lyon saw and understood all this; 
and with far-reaching wisdom she planned for the health and 
life, for the activity and energy, for the usefulness and independ- 
ence, for the virtue and happiness, not only of her immediate 
pupils, but, as far as in her lay, of the race. If any one is dis- 
posed to object to such a training, as unsuitable and injurious to 
the natural delicacy of the “ weaker sex,” he is respectfully in- 
formed that there are still females enough whose hands and 
heads are equally innocent of toil, and who, therefore, are as 
inane, sickly and dependent as his own fond heart can possibly 
wish. There is no danger but that spheres of labor will open to 
all who are trained in Miss Lyon’s way, where they will be some- 
thing higher and better than mere ornaments. They will be all 
that,and more. They will be polished and substantial pillars in 
many a house, and many a community. A mere ornament is 
for the sunshine only. It sinks in your esteem as the storm 
rises. At the top of the tempest you throw it overboard as of 
no value. She is the virtuous womaa, of price far above 
rubies, who shines brightest and warmest, when all else about 
you is darkness and despair. 

What a reproof, then, is the example of Miss Lyon to a mul- 
titude of her sex, who grow up and pass their days in indolence, 
or in occupation that is not a whit better, if itis not even 
worse, Almost her whole life on earth was spent in the most 
strenuous exertion. From the early morning of her days till 
its sunset, she wrought with all diligence. She gathered to- 
gether the treasures of useful knowledge betimes. She disci- 
plined her powers. She polished her armor. She made herself 
ready for the battle of life. Her spring time had its common 


_ share of temptations. There were flowers seducingly scattered 


beside her path, as there are beside the path of others. She 
might have lingered to gather them. She had her own world 
VOL. X, 35 
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of fancy, sentiment and passion, and, as many young ladies do, 
she might have given herself up to revelling in it. Her heart 
was as warm and susceptible to the beauties of nature, to the 
charms of society, and the fictions of the imagination, as her 
intellect was keen to discern the silent harmonies of truth. 
She might have thrown away her time and talents in reading 
tales and romances, in building castles in the air, and ina 
round of empty amusements and frivolous engagements. But 
she fixed on a higher aim and fully did she attain it. She put 
herself under high pressure in early life, and scarcely did she 
relax that pressure for even needful seasons of repose, till na- 
ture, originally of the strongest type in her, suddenly and irre- 
parably gave way. Her lite is a whole, which one views with 
a pleasing sense of its completeness. Answering well to her 
mind, it fails neither by deficiency nor by excess. Both were 
full in all their parts, nothing present in either that should be ab- 
sent, nothing absent that should be present. 

The case of Miss Lyon shows what good may often be done 
by a discerning liberality applied in the education of young la- 
dies. But for the counsel and aid of her early friends, there is 
no probability that she would have accomplished her mission of 
good to her sex, her country, and the world. They saw her 

romise. They knew her power, and her integrity of purpose. 

hey counselled her; and she corrected her defects, enlarged 
her views, and elevated her aims. They cheered her ; and she 
ran in the paths of knowledge and opening usefulness, with ea- 
ger steps and great joy. They assisted her ; and she was borne 
upward and onward, when otherwise she might have sunk in 
fatal depression. A share of such a crown as she has won and 
wears no doubt, belongs of right to those who stood by her and 
befriended her in the early and untried beginnings of her ca- 
reer. Itds but little to hold a light and lend a hand to ingenuous 
youth who feel a quickening power and purpose within them 
to do good in their day and generation. But that little often 
leads the young aspirant forth into a broad land of shining use- 
fulness which the world will not willingly let die, and which can 
be measured only by the dateless ages of,eternity. Ye whose 
feet are planted in secure places, and whose hands are full of 
means to bless, breathe hope and give help to the struggling di- 
sciples of religion and science below you. Give it in the hour 
of need; while it is passing, before it is past. If you hold dear 
the name and cross of Christ, seek out and lead forward to pla- 
ces of usefulness those whose lips he has touched with fire and 
adorned with grace, whose eye he has made clear to see truth, 
and whose hearts he has suffused with his love. 
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The example of Miss Lyon illustrates the nature and secret of 
the highest success in teaching. It is not the whole of true 
success to make a pupil’s mind thoroughly expert in all its intel- 
lectual exercises, as the bodily organs may be made expert in 
their several offices by gymnastic exercises. Nor if you add to 
this all knowledge, were it God’s perfect measure, have you yet 
reached the true idea of a teacher’s best and highest success. 
Could you even realize what is fabled of Apollo, and what is 
true only of Him whose inspiration giveth understanding— 
could you bestow on your pupils at will the gifts of divine phi- 
losophy, of commanding eloquence, and of true poetic fire— 
could you make every pupil a Plato, a Demosthenes, or a Ho- 
mer,—still you have not reached the goal—you have not touch- 
ed the prize. He is the teacher of teachers and winner of the 
race, who is favored of Heaven so highly as to be enabled to 
mould the characters and shape the moral course of his pupils 
aright for both worlds.. As all attainments for one’s self are 
nothing without charity, so in the upshot and issue of things, the 
teacher’s work and service to his charge will be found short- 
coming and deficient, unless he shall have done what in him lay 
to train them unto that same celestial and never-failing charity. 
It is not the mere theory of morals, it is not the whole of the- 
ology, that is wanted. It is the love that sides with God and 
lives to his praise ; that listens to his voice, and patterns after 
the example of his Son; the love whose work is doing good, 
and its rest, the happiness found in doing it ; that cleaves to the 
right, though it be weak, and shuns and withstands the wrong, 
though it be popular and mighty—it is commending and instilling 
such love, it is being the channel and instrumentality through 
which it descends to the heart and penetrates and moulds the 
character of others that constitutes the teacher’s highest success 
and brightest crown. The secret of Miss Lyon’s winning this 
was not a mystery. She was instant in prayer for this very 
thing. She felt that if she failed here, she failed essentially. 
She was a woman of great faith, and saw divine things without 
acloud. Her faith was not idle and quietistic, but wrought in 
her unto hope, and labor, and success. She was herself filled 
with the charity that suffers long, and’ is kind. The secret of 
the Lord was with her, as it is with all that fear him. Her 
knowledge of human nature, in its various phases and charac- 
ters, was profound. She understood theology and the Bible to 
better purpose than many ministers. Her whole character was 
_ consistent with her profession. Every one knew what was up- 
permost with her. The moral power of her life and character 
seconded her instructions. Her earnestness was a fixed cer- 
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tainty to all. She meant and expected to convert and save 
souls; and her idea of conversion and salvation was full and 
large. She meant and expected to train pupils for glory, honor 
and immortality. Is it any wonder that she so remarkably suc- 
ceeded? Will not similar success always follow the use of sim- 
ilar means in a like spirit ? 

A marked feature of Miss Lyon’s plan was the manner in 
which she administered the government of her school. She 
made her pupils administer it on themselves. This she did‘by 
calling daily for each one’s account of her fulfillment, or non- 
fulfillment, of her required duties. Thus each one was made a 
law, and a conscience, and a judge, to herself. Miss Lyon re- 
moved all espionage and all vexatious penalties from her school, 
as far as the east is removed from the west. She exerted a 
moral and religious influence, so wholesome, so powerful, and so 
pervading, that in the experience of years under the same sys- 
tem, she found no occasion to regret, but every occasion to re- 
joice in, its adoption. It had, indeed, been tried with complete 
success before, in Miss Grant’s schools at Derry and at Ipswich. 
Not but that she truly and effectually governed her school. 
Never was a school more thoroughly governed. Miss Lyon be- 
lieved in constant care and supervision of pupils in school and 
out of school. She knew that idle hands and idle minds easily 
fall into mischief. She, therefore, took it upon her to determine 
the employment of every waking hour. Her maxims on this 
head seem to have been these ; a time for every thing—every 
thing in its time—and for all waking time some specific duty. 
To enforce such a system in her way required great moral 
power. It required her laws, and God’s law, to be written on 
the hearts of the controlling majority of the school. She - took 
care to write them on her pupils’ hearts, and they did not de- 
part from them. She trusted them, when enlightened and con- 
verted to her authority, and she was not ashamed. They obey- 
ed her, and thought they were governing themselves. 

With pupils, stiff-necked and rebellious, such a system must, 
of course, be a failure. But is such a temper in the members 
of a school a dire necessity, any more than it is in the mem- 
bers of a family? Must teachers and pupils, while they in re- 
ality have but one, and that a priceless interest, yet forever 
seem to have different and opposing ones? Cannot the hearts 
of pupils be turned to their tedchers, and the hearts of teachers 
to their pupils, so that the instruction and the kindness of the 


one shall be requited with perpetual respect and duty from the 
other ? 
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Arr. IX.—EARLY HISTORY AND LITERATURE OF THE 
WALDENSES. 


Geschichte der Waldenser und Verwandter Sekten. (History of 
the Waldenses and kindred sects, being the second volume of 
a work on the heretics of the middle ages.) Von Dr. C. U. 
Hahn. Stuttgart, 1847. 


No community has engaged the interest and christian affec- 
tions of all protestants, to such an extent as the Waldenses. 
Their antiquity, reaching back, if not to the time “ when all our 
fathers wanes stocks and stones,” at least to an age two cen- 
turies before Wycklyffe, and possibly mounting much higher 
still; the apostolical simplicity of their early writings, which 
breathe thorough abnegation of this world and deep faith in 
eternal realities ; their firm endurance of more horrible perse- 
cutions than any other christians in ancient or modern times 
have been called to suffer; the purity of life and faith which 
has prevailed among them until this day, contrasting favora- 
bly with the defections and religious deadness of the French, 
German and Swiss protestants—these are sufficient reasons 
why this little people, some 20,000 in number, should be revered 
and honored, why their history should be carefully explored, and 
why the attempts to confound them with the Bible-rejecting her- 
etics of the middle ages should be earnestly opposed. 

Two views are current with regard to the origin of the Wal- 
denses. The one, adopted by Neander and Gieseler, traces their 
name and beginning to a rich merchant of Lyons, Peter Wal- 
dus, who, about the middle of the twelfth century, procured 
translations of the scripture to be made into Provengal, and was 
led by the desire of imitating Christ and the apostles, to sell his 
goods for the benefit of the poor, to adopt voluntary poverty, 
and to form a fraternity for religious purposes. “ They have no 
fixed dwelling places,” says a contemporary, Walter Mapes, 
“but travel about two by two, in woolen garments, with all 
things in common, like apostles, naked, following a naked Christ.” 
Perhaps they might have been formed into a lay brotherhood of 
the papal church, but as their knowledge of scriptural truth 
grew, they could not but spread it and become more and more 
aware of the corruptions in the reigning church. Being dis- 
turbed in the exercise of their gifts, they craved leave of the 
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pope in 1170 to have authority to preach, but met with a refu- 
sal. They still persevered in what they regarded as a sacred 
duty, until pope Lucius III, formally separated them, in 1183, 
from the church as heretics. They may have spread their doc- 
trines in various directions before this time, for not only did 
they go about two by two, like the apostles, but also in a more 
covert way, as traveling pedlers, found access to the halls of 
country nobles or the huts of peasants. Documentary evidence 
shows that they had planted foot in the valleys of Piedmont be- 
fore the end of the century, and were marked as dangerous her- 
etics. 

The writers of the Waldensians themselves, and many others, 
with whom Dr. Hahn, the author of the work standing at the 
head of our article, is to be numbered, take another view of the 
origin of the sect. The Waldensian writers maintain, that 
there was always a godly and enlightened seed in their valleys, 
even from the days of pope Sylvester and the emperor Con- 
stantine. Some find an influence emanating from the good 
bishop Claudius of Turin, in the ninth century, preserved in the 
lonely districts among the Alps, until the flame increased and 
spread, in the twelfth century. Others again like Dr. Hahn, 
who with reason deny all direct connection or close resem- 
blance of doctrines between Claudius and the Waldenses, yet 
maintain that the sect had its birth in the valleys; that Peter 
Waldus obtained his doctrine and probably his name from the 
dwellers in the vales; and that he afterwards became a new 
center of influence, and devised institutions for propagating his 
opinions, which were somewhat his own. The French and 
Piedmontese members of the community, after forming in a cer- 
tain sense two societies, were fused together by the dreadful 
persecutions which ravaged South France in the early part of the 
thirteenth century, but left untouched the remote and obscure 
region across the mountains on the upper valleys of the conflu- 
ents to the Po. From the time when the French Waldenses 
received this check to their growth, the secluded valleys to the 
north of Turin enclosed the greater part of this body of chris- 
tians, saving those who in older times wandered off into Picar- 
dy, the valley of the Rhine, or Bohemia—paving the way in the 
latter region for John Huss—or, who in later times emigrated to 
the lands of some German protestant prince, or to some city of 
Holland, for the enjoyment of their religion. 

There is really no argument for a greater antiquity of the 
Waldenses than Roneeter and Gieseler are willing to allow, be- 
sides the strong traditional belief of the sect itself. Dr. Hahn 
has given the best face to this side of the question which he could, 
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by various probable reasons, but we rise from his book with a 
conviction that all his grounds taken together lead to no firm 
conclusion. On the other hand, the early writers who ascribe 
the origin of the sect to Waldus, are uncritical, make mistakes 
of ignorance or prejudice, confound the name or doctrine 
of the Waldenses, to some extent with that of the Manich- 
ewan heretics, and thus show themselves not worthy of credit, 
if one strong reason existed on the contrary side. We may 
well admit, then, either that there was a preparation in the val- 
leys of Piedmont from early days for the reception of christian 
truth from abroad, that the corruptions in the ecclesiastical sys- 
tem had not for some reason or other invaded this secluded spot 
with as much power as more accessible and enlightened places ; 
or that a general movement which acted upon Peter Waldus 
acted also here at the same time. But to admit that this man 
derived his impulse towards religious truth and practice from 
the valleys seems to be a baseless supposition, and is opposed 
by the positive and entirely credible testimony, that the sudden 
death of a friend and the study of parts of the scriptures, trans- 
lated by two priests at his request into Provengal, were the 
means of awakening his interest in spiritual things. 

The name of the Waldenses has been brought into this ques- 
tion. One derivation of it is the very natural and old one from 
Waldus ; the other is from the place of their abode. In Pro- 
vengal, vallada is one of the words fur valley, and in the dia- 
lect of Italian Piedmont, valada means the same thing. There 
was a district on the north shore of the lake of Geneva called 
in early times the pagus Waldensis, that is, the pays de Vaud. 
The form valdese, or vaudes, points to valda, which may de- 
note valley or wood, (after the German wald.) And thus it is 
as easy to derive the name of Waldus, who is called also Val- 
disius, Valdio, Valdensis, from the quarter whence he is claimed 
to have drawn his opinions, as to take the opposite course. We 
are not able to find out that any great reverence towards him, 
or traditional connection with him, is retained by the Walden- 
ses, such as exists elsewhere for Calvin, Luther, or other au- 
thors of religious revolutions. 

The early documents of the Waldenses have been appealed 
to, as containing evidence that they are older than Waldus. 
Here, if we rely on the dates found in the manuscripts, the 
question will be settled at once; for these go back to the be- 
ginning of the twelfth century, from a half to a quarter of a 
century before Waldus flourished. These oldest documents 
are the “ nobla leyczon,” or “noble discourse,” the earliest pro- 
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fession of faith, the treatise on antichrist, a catechism, and 
perhaps others. The “nobla leyczon” begins thus : 


“ O brethren listen to a noble lesson. 

Often ought we to watch and be in prayer, 

For we this world behold nigh to its fall. 
Careful ought we to be to do good works, 

For as we see, this world draws nigh its end. 
Centuries eleven have quite fulfilled their course, 
Since it was writ that the last time has come.” 


These latter words contain, we think, an evident allusion to 
1 John, ii. 18, “little children it is the last time,” to another 
part of which verse, “even now there are many antichrists,” 
there is reference towards the end of the poem. But whether 
this passage, or 1 Peter, i. 5, or some other was in the writer's 
mind, it is impossible that so intelligent a person as he shows 
himself, should have given to a declaration in an apostolical 
epistle the date of the christian era. And yet this is what the 

aldensian writers and Dr. Hahn have to suppose, when they 
claim as early a time of composition for this piece as the begin- 
ning of the twelfth century. 

he earliest confession of faith has the year 1120 attached 
to it, and contains in itself no indications of time. It is un- 
doubtedly a work of venerable antiquity, and coeval with the 
birth of the Waldensian reform, whenever that began. 

In the precious treatise on antichrist we find passages from 
scripture cited after the present system of chapters. Rew it is 
quite possible that some person has busied himself with insert- 
ing the chapters ; otherwise, if it be true that the modern chap- 
ters were introduced into manuscripts about the year 1250 by 
cardinal Hugo, we must move this treatise down more than 125 
years. This, however, appears to be quite inadmissible, be- 
cause the ground taken in the treatise is that of persons depart- 
ing from what they suppose to be a corrupt church, and vindi- 
cating themselves for the separation. We conclude, therefore, 
that neither the date nor the reference to chapters, ought to be 
of any weight in settling the age of this work. 

The catechism of the Waldenses is also referred by Leger,* 
one of the writers of the sect, and upon the authority of manv- 
scripts, to the year 1100. To this date there is the same ob- 
jection from the citations by chapters, which we urged in the 





* The principal early writers from among the Waldensian themselves are Perrine 
(Geneva, 1619) Gilles, (ibid. 1655) and Leger, (Leyden, 1669.) The latter was driv- 
en from the valleys by persecution. 
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case of the last mentioned treatise. But the doctrinal views in 
the catechism are a more decisive arguinent against its anti- 
quity. We are informed that after the reformation, and not un- 
til then, the Waldensians received the doctrine of election un- 
to eternal life, which was in a manner forced upon them 
in 1532, at one of their synods. Now a passage of the cate- 
chism, literally translated, runs as follows: “On the part of the 
substance, [i.e. as it respects its essence,] the holy catholic 
church is all the elect of God from the beginning to the end, in 
the grace of God, by the merit of Christ, gathered by the Holy 
Spirit, and before ordained to eternal life, the number and names 
of whom he only knows, who elected them. And finally in this 
church remains no proscribed [i. e. reprobate] person.” It is 
not with regard to the definition of the church that we have ad- 
duced this passage. We suppose that very early, and probably 
in consequence of discussions with papal priests, the Waldenses 
were induced to spiritualize the notion of the church, and that 
herein they set the example to protestants. But their doctrine 
concerning divine decrees here assumes a more developed form, 
than either history, or the analogy of their other confessions, or 
the nature of the case can carry back to the beginning of the 
twelfth century. 

To what has been said as to the age of the Waldensian doc- 
uments, and of their community, we may add two general con- 
siderations. The first relates to the date which can reasonably 
be assigned to the writings of the sect, when viewed as a por- 
tion of the Provengal literature. This dialect it is true was 
the earliest among the daughters of the Latin to attain to its ma- 
turity. But still the oldest troubadour of whom we have any 
knowledge, William the ninth, count of Poitiers, was not born 
until 1071; and the bloom of the poetry of the troubadours 
scarcely begins before 1150. It is not eet Ory that the pro- 
ductions of a comparatively illiterate sect, speaking a Proven- 
gal dialect, should be anterior to all but the earliest efforts of 
genius in the south of France. 

The second general consideration relates to the twelfth cen- 
tury, as the time when many religious tendencies took their 
rise. It is as evident to us that at this time there was a great 
increase of religious fervor, as it is that our nineteenth centu- 
ry is marked by the same characteristics. If the reforms un- 
der Hildebrand or the soon succeeding crusades had stood 
alone, we might have referred the one to the power of a very 
remarkable mind, making use of the current notions of the 
time to govern the minds of his fellow men, and the other to 
the spirit of adventure which had become dammed up in its 
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wonted channels. But we find that religious feeling, true or 
false, began to have a very wide prevalence, so as to distinguish 
this age from that which preceded, and perhaps from all which 
had preceded since the fourth century. We find monastic in- 
stitutions acquiring a new splendor, and remarkable men like 
St. Francis filled with the highest zeal to follow what they sup- 
posed to be the steps of Christ. We find mystic and scholastic 
theology at their acme. We find those parts of the papal sys- 
tem, which depended for their energy on religious conviction, 
most vigorous. We find thought beginning to rove untram- 
meled over religious opinions and institutions. We find the 
most opposite sects springing into life, or at least attracting no- 
tice for the first time. Now this age, when modern languages 
began to be vehicles of written thought, when the crusades 
were pouring light upon Europe, above all upon Southern 
France, when religious wants and convictions were agitating a 
multitude of minds,—this age was just the time for a new sect 
like the Waldenses to arise. They were the fruit of a move- 
ment, which brought forth much unhealthy fruit indeed, but 
which under the guidance of the word of God in this one in- 
stance was attended with a signal blessing. The very decided 
religious movement of our age, which places it in strong con- 
trast with the flat and shallow eighteenth century, has not been 
attended with unmixed good. If a considerable part of prot- 
estantism has been quickened, if institutions of humanity and 
of religion have been formed and nothing less been aimed at 
than the conversion of the world, there has been also a revival 
of catholicism, and a revival of anglo-catholic principles. In 
the same way, the Manichzan Albigensesand the scriptural Wal- 
denses, the external honors paid to a Saviour buried at Jerusa- 
lem, the mortified following of him in voluntary poverty, and the 
mystic communion wiih him, of the contemplative recluse, were 
emanations of one spirit pervading Europe, and making this 
century preéminently the religious century of the middle ages. 

This also may be said in addition, that the early spirit of the 
Waldenses points to just this age as imparting its own hue and 
color. That spirit, as it breathes through the earliest literature 
of the Waldenses, and as it is exhibited by Peter Waldus, was 
a half-monastic one. You cannot help feeling that, if a saga- 
cious course had been taken, this man and his compeers might 
have been retained in the catholic church, as a fraternity of lay 
brethren; and that in the course of time their pious zeal might 
have been buried under a load of observances. Had the great 
pope Innocent III. lived a little earlier, this, humanly speaking, 
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might have been effected ; but his attempt to bring them back 
was an age too late. Their early animating principle was not 
a doctrine like that of justification by faith. In this particular 
they were at first undeveloped. Practical aims, starting forth 
from the same general system which they held in common with 
their neighbors, characterised their movements. They wished to 
follow Christ, and, too restricted in their views, adopted his and 
the apostles’ mode of life as of universal obligation. How like 
a hundred movements of that age, only purer from worldly ad- 
mixture. Under such an impulse, as we said just now, they 
might have spent their zeal fruitlessly and never handed down 
their names to posterity as heretics, if another circumstance, 
which could not have occurred before this age, had not preven- 
ted such an end of their movement. By the blessing of God, 
parts of the scriptures were .urned into Provengal, and shaped 
the subsequent destinies of the sect. By the help of these transla- 
tions, which no former century could have produced, they were 
delivered from monastic and mystical tendencies; they were en- 
lightened to see that the errors of the Romish church were er- 
rors in principle opposed to the gospel in the highest sense ; they 
were settled upon a firm foundation derived from personal study 
of the sacred oracles. Thus we may say that the ripeness of 
the Provengal language and the revival of religious earnestness, 
both facts of the twelfth century, were conditions without 
which, humanly speaking, the Waldensian movement could not 
have existed. 

In an age of so much movement as the twelfth century, it is 
not strange that new opinions opposed to the ecclesiastical sys- 
tem, should arise in various places about the same time ; that they 
should agree in hostility to the reigning doctrine, while greatly 
divergent from one another ; and that this bond of sympathy or 
proximity of place should produce unions of good and bad ele- 
ments. Nothing in ecclesiastical history is more certain than 
that the Albigensian system of thinking was essentially differ- 
ent from the Waldensian ; that there was in the former a Man- 
ichean element, which probably came from the east. And yet 
it seems probable that some who began as Waldenses were 
drawn along by the other current; at least, this is an easier sup- 
position than the alternative one, that the earliest writers who 
attribute Manichean opinions to the Waldenses always con- 
founded the two sects. Br. Hahn is inclined to regard a fraction 
of the Waldenses, called the Pauperes de Lugduno, as of this 
mongrel kind. On the other hand, the partizans of opinions like 
those of Peter of Bruis and Henry of Cluny,—concerning whom 
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we refer our readers to Neander,*—may readily have amalga- 
mated with the more scriptural Waldenses, and have been very 
much the gainers by such a union. 

The Waldensians from the first were pure and severe in 
their morals. Testimonials have indeed come down to us which 
charge upon them the same crimes which the heathen charged 
upon the early christians; but the stream of evidence from 
catholic writers, even from inquisitors, is highly in favor of their 
character. One of the earliest inquisitors, heyneee Sacco, 
says of them, that “while other sects of heretics cause horror 
by their blasphemies against God, this sect makes great show of 
piety, for they live justly before men.” The historian De Thou, 
writing of what they were in 1560, says that they “exclude all 
iniquity from their congregations, and utterly detest and reject 
illicit oaths, perjuries, curses, sacrilege, charms, theft, usury, 
juggleries, and the like evil practices ; and that such is the re- 
gard and honor in which female purity is held among them, that 
the inhabitants of the circumjacent country in time of war 
protect their daughters from a lawless soldiery by committing 
them to the care and good faith of the Waldenses.” Accord- 
ing to Leger, who published his work in 1669, one of their 
old ministers, ‘» u book of memoirs, relating to their state 
before the Reformation, uses these words: “In the valleys of 
Piedmont we live in peace, and in holy concord with one 
another, but we mix not ourselves with the members of the Ro- 
man church, to take their daughters for our sons, nor do we 
give our daughters to their sons ; and yet our manners and hab- 
its please them so much that gentlemen, lords of seignories, and 
other catholics prefer male and female servants from among us 
to those of their own faith.” Testimonies of this kind, giving 
an unbroken series of proofs in favor of their simple morals 
and blameless lives, might be multipled to a great extent. 

The severity of the Waldensian morality is shown in all their 
early writings. In fact, we see at first, as already remarked, a 
half-monastic, ascetic tendency, which probably nothing could 





* Torrey’s Transl. iv. 595. As for the age of Peter of Bruis, the words (1.c.) “the 
close of the vwelfth and beginning of the thirteenth century,” must be by a Japsus 
calami for “ close of the eleventh and beginning of the twelfth,” Peter having died, 
as appears from Neander’s note, not far from 1121. It has been suggested that the 
earliest writings of the Waldensians came from this man or his immediate followers, 
and were afterwards taken up by the Waldensians proper. There is plausibility in this 
conjecture, since in that case the dates assigned to these works might be the true ones 
— they would proceed from a man of letters and education. But if what is 
charged against him be true, that he inclined to reject the Old Testament, thereby 
showing a Manichzan tendency, he cannot have been the author of works, most of 
which breathe the utmost reverence for the whole of scripture. 
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have corrected but the study of the Bible ; and we see likewise 
a servitude to the letter of scripture, which afterwards their 
christian good sense got the better of. Thus\they were at first 
opposed to taking oaths, and their imitation of the apostles by 
voluntary poverty has already been noticed. Leger gives us 
in his work a treatise or part of a treatise on the discipline by 
which the barbes or pastors* of the churches in the valleys pre- 
served the purity of morals among their congregations. Of 
the tavern, this treatise thus speaks: “It is the fountain of sin, 
the school of the devil, where he works his miracles, such as it 
becomes him to work. In the holy church, God hath been wont 
to show his eflicacy, or his miracles, in giving light to the blind, 
making the Jame walk, the dumb speak, the deaf hear; but in 
the tavern the devil doeth just the contrary. For when the 
sensualist goes to the tavern, he goes there straight, and when 
he returns, oftentimes he cannot hold himself up, and hath 
nearly lost his sight, hearing and speech, hfs sense, reason and 
memory. Such are the miracles which the devil worketh in 
the tavern.t The lessons read in that school are gluttonies, 
drunkeness, and perjury, lying, blaspheming and denying God, 
with many other sins of word and deed—and the taverners who 
suffer this are part and parcel of all the sin and evil which is 
done. For if a person should utter before them as many re- 
proaches of their fathers, or mothers, or wives, as they, in order 
to sell a penny worth of wine, allow to be made against God 
and the glorious virgin, and the holy men and women in para- 
dise, they would not endure it in peace. Wherefore it is said 
in Ecclesiasticus, that the taverner shall not be justified from his 
sin.” Their denunciations of dancing are still louder and 
stronger, which is the more remarkable when we think of the 
attachment of the peasantry, in gay and thoughtless France, to 
this diversion. “The dance is the procession of the devil, and 
he who entereth into the dance entereth into his procession. 
The devil is its leader, its beginning and its end. All the steps 
which men take at the dance are so many leaps into perdition. 
In the dance people sin in divers ways ; in stepping, for all the 
steps of men are numbered, in touching, in ornamenting the 
person, in hearing, in looking, in talking, in songs, in falsehoods, 
in vanities.” Reference is then made to the examples of Hero- 





* This word Barbe, by which they called their pastors, is according to Leger the 
same as uncle. It bears an analogy, therefore, to pope, i. e. papa, the old title of 
reverence, for priest, which is still retained in the Greek church, and was retained for 
a long time in the Latin. 

+ This treatise contains the only specimens of a half comic irony which we have 
found among the writings of the Waldenses. 
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dias, and of the children of Israel before the golden calf. Af. 
terwards the evils among females of dressing for the dance are 
spoken of. “They who adorn their daughters are like those 
who put dry sticks to the fire that it may burn the better. For 
such women kindle the fire of concupiscence in the hearts of 
men ; as the foxes of Sampson burned the grain of the Philis. 
tines, so have these women fire in their countenances and ac- 
tions, that is in the looks, and appearance, and discourse, where- 
with they burn the well-being of men.” Another reason for 
condemning the dance is that the devil uses in it the strongest 
weapon which he possesses, for he acts by women; the same 
means by which he led the first man into transgression. And 
another reason still is that those who dance break the pact 
which their god-parents made with God at their baptism, of re- 
nouncing the devil and all his pomps. “The dance is the pomp 
and the mass of the devil ;—a woman singing at a dance is the 
devil’s priestess, an those who make response are his clerks, and 
those who look on, his parishioners ; and the musical sounds and 
the flageolets are his bells, and the minstrels his ministers. For 
as, when the swine are dispersed, the swineherd maketh one of 
them squeak, that the others on hearing it may come to his side, 
so does the devil cause a woman to sing at the dance or a flag- 
eolet to squeak, that all his swine, that is the dancers, may be 


gathered.” The author of the treatise then shows at -* 


that all the ten commandments are broken by dancing. He 
adds that the ornaments of dressing for a dance occasion five 
kinds of sins ; luxury, pride, inflamed desire, the feeling of shame 
in those who cannot afford similar ornaments, and the tempta- 
tion to those women who cannot procure them through their 
husbands, of obtaining them elsewhere by sin. ‘ The songs too 
break and intoxicate with temporal joy the hearts of those who 
hear, and thus intoxicated they forget God and their own 
thoughts, and utter in their songs falsehoods and follies ; so that 
even the movements of the dance give testimony of evil.” 
The strictness of discipline in the church seems to have cor- 
responded with these specimens of their moral teaching. And 
here, before speaking of this point, a word needs ta be said in 
regard to the order of the Waldensian churches, and their views 
of the pastoral office. The inquisitor Reynerus, before referred 
to, says of them that they always had among them some princi- 
pal pastor, having authority as a bishop, with two adjuncts, one 
of whom was called his eldest son, and the other his younger 
son; and that besides these there was a third, who assisted in 
the quality of a deacon. This bishop laid his hands on the 
other pastors, and deposed them at his pleasure with as much 
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authority as the pope himself. Their historian Leger expressly 
denies that such a system ever existed, and it is not improbable 
that Reynerus confounded them with another sect. 

A writing of theirs respecting the choice of ministers, con- 
tains words to this effect : “ All those who wish to be received 
as pastors among us, whilst they are still at home, pray, that if 
it please us they may be received into the ministry, and that 
we will pray God to make them worthy of so great an office ; 
but the said petitioners make not these requests for any other 
reason save to show their humility. We teach them lessons, 
and require them to learn by heart all the chapters of St. Mat- 
thew and of St. John, and the Epistles, termed canonical, 
together with a good part of David, of Solomon and of the 
Prophets. And after they have had good testimony, they are 
received by imposition of hands into the oflice of preaching. 
He who comes after ought to do nothing without the leave of 
those who are placed [in the ministry] before, nor they with- 
out the leave of their companions, that all things may be done 
among us in good order. Nourishment and that wherewith we 
are covered are administered to us and given as a favor and as 
alms quite: sufficiently by the good people whom we teach. 
Amongst their other powers,-God has made his servants com- 
petent to elect rulers of the people, and elders into their offices 
according to the diversity of operations in the unity of Christ. 
And the Apostle also proves this. Titus, i. For this cause left I 
thee in Crete, that thou shouldest set in order the things that 
are wanting, and ordain elders in every city, as I had appoint- 
ed them. When any of our aforesaid pastors falls into dishon- 
orable sin, he is cast forth from our company and deprived of 
the office of preaching.” From this document, the age of 
which we are unable to ascertain, and in which the pastors 
speak of themselves, it is manifest that something like a pres- 
byterian system reigned among the Waldenses. According to 
Leger, the old writings stated that the pastors or barbes had 
assembled in a yearly consistory in the month of September, 
for several hundred years, and that one hundred and forty of 
them had met at once. Sometimes in seasons of persecutions, 
they gathered together in the winter, when the snow took away 
from their enemies the courage of ferreting them out. Some 
of the barbes married to show that they did not condemn mat- 
rimony in ecclesiastics; others, especially such as were en- 
gaged in visiting the churches beyond the valleys, continued 
- single. Besides their pastoral duties, the barbes acted as in- 
structors of youth in the liberal arts and in theology, and even 
engaged in some mechanical art, or in the practice of medicine. 
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Although the Waldenses threw away many of the ceremo. 
nies of the Romish church, and protested against them, they still 
retained some of the more innocent ones. Thus we find them 
practising at the supper a trinal breaking of the bread, which was 
unleavened, and a trinal sprinkling in baptism in the name suc- 
cessively of the three persons of the trinity ; they had the usage 
of god-parents at the same rite ; and their poem called /aBarqua 
speaks of confession as still practised among them. But their 
energetic protests against most of the superstitions of the time, 
show that they subjected everything to a most careful compari- 
son with the word of God. Their discipline was for a long 
time strict, so as to excite the remarks of the protestants, when 
they came to be aware of the existence of this earlier protest- 
ant brotherhood. The example of the churches in Germany 
and Switzerland did them no good in this respect; it rather 
lowered their discipline towards the level of that practised by 
the larger reformed churches. Great changes occurred among 
them after the plague, which, in 1630, cut off nearly three 
quarters of their number, and left them, according to Leger, 
only two out of their fifteen pastors. It was impossible to sup- 
ply the vacancies in the ministerial body with preachers able to 
use the Italian language ; for although they still used their old 
Provengal dialect, yet Italian had crept in from Turin, as the 
language of public discourse. This led the valleys nearest to 
France to receive preachers speaking that language, and withal 
must have increased the influence of the churches of Geneva 
and the Huguenots. 

It would have been strange if their earliest confession of 
faith had been aught else besides a protest against the errors 
which they had abandoned, united to a few not very definite 
statements respecting the fundamentals of religion. We are 
tempted to translate their earliest symbol, of the age of which, we 
have already spoken. It is highly interesting, when viewed in 
connection with the source from which it proceeded. 

“ We believe and firmly hold everything which is contained 
in the twelve articles of the Symbol, which is called the 
Apostles’ symbol, regarding as heresy whatever disagrees with, 
and differs from, these twelve articles. 

We believe in one God, Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. We 
consider the books of the Holy Bible to be holy canonical 
scriptures. [Then follows a list of the books which Protestant 
churches since have received. With regard to the apocrypha, 
they say that they “read them, as Jerome saith in his = 
to Proverbs, for the instruction of the people, but not to confirm 
the authority of ecclesiastical doctrines.” ] 
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The books above mentioned teach this, that there is a God 
all-powerful, all-wise and all-good, who, by his goodness, hath 
made all things. For he formed Adam in his image and like- 
ness, but by the envy of the devil and the disobedience of the 
said Adam, sin entered into the world, and we are sinners in 
Adam and by Adam. That Christ was promised to the Fathers, 
who received the law, in order that by the law, knowing their 
sins and want of justice, and insufficiency, they might desire the 
advent of Christ to satisfy for their sins, and fulfill the law in 
himself. 

That Christ was born at the time ordained of the Father, to 
wit, at the time when all iniquity abounded; and not for good 
works only,—for all were sinners,—but that he might grant us 
grace and mercy, as being the true one. 

That Christ is our life, and peace, and righteousness, and 
shepherd, and advocate, and sacrifice, and priest, who died for 
the salvation of all believers, and rose again for our justification. 

And, likewise, we firmly hold that there is no other mediator 
and advocate with the Father but Jesus Christ ; but that the 
virgin Mary is holy, humble and full of grace. And so we be- 
lieve of all the other saints, that they hope in the heavens for 
the resurrection of their bodies at the day of judgment. 

Item. We believe that after this life there are only two places ; 
one of the saved, which we call paradise by name, and one of 
the damned, which we name hell, [Enfern,] denying utterly 
that purgatory dreamed of by antichrist, and feigned against 
the truth. 

Item. We have always regarded, as abominations not to be 
mentioned before God, all the things invented by men, such as 
the feasts and vigils of the saints, the so called blessed water, 
and to abstain certain days from flesh and other kinds of food, and 
similar things, but principally the mass. 

We abominate human inventions, as antichristian, whereby 
we are troubled, and which prejudice the liberty of the spirit. 

We believe that the sacraments are signs of the holy thing, 
or a visible form; considering it to be good, if the faithful 
sometimes use said signs or visible forms, if it can be done. 
But still, we believe that the said faithful can be saved without 
using the aforesaid signs, in case they have no opportunity or 
means of using the aforesaid signs. 

We have known no other sacraments but baptism and the 
eucharist. 

We are bound to honor the secular power by subjection, 
obedience, promptness, and payments.” 

- The next confession which we meet with was made after the 
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reformation, in 1532, and under the influence of reformed theo- 
logians. It is merely supplemental, intended to remove misim- 
pressions from their protestant brethren, or to pronounce against 
practices which had lingered among the Waldenses from the 
olden time. Articles, second and third, teach the doctrine of 
election. Article, fourth, denies free will. They affirm in other 
articles that a christian may take an oath, that auricular con- 
fession is not of divine command, that scripture determines 
nothing respecting fasts, that marriage is not prohibited, and that 
ministers of the church may possess worldly goods. 

The most important of the old Waldensian writings is the 
treatise on antichrist, which is their protest against the corrup- 
tions of the church of Rome and their defense for separating 
from it The treatise opens with defining what antichrist is. “It 
is the falsehood of eternal damnation hid under the appearance 
of the truth and righteousness of Christ and his spouse.” —“ It is 
not a special person placed in any rank, office or ministry. But it 
is falsehood itself, opposed to truth, which covers and adorns it- 
self with the external beauty and piety of the church of Christ. 
Iniquity in this manner, with its greater and inferior ministers, 
and with those of evil hearts and blind, who follow them,—such a 
congregation, taken together, is called antichrist, or Babylon, 
or the whore, or the man of sin, the son of perdition.” “ Anti- 
christ cannot be complete or come, until the wise ones of the 
world, the religious, the pharisees, ministers, doctors, the secu- 
lar power with the people, are joined together. Then these 
together will make the man of sin and of error entire in his 
parts. For, in the time of the apostles, although antichrist 
was already conceived, yet, being an infant, he wanted his 
appropriate members, internal and external. Still he was recog- 
nized, destroyed and excommunicated with the more ease, as 
being rustic, clownish and dumb. For he was deficient in 
rational and percipient wisdom by which he could define his 
course ; he wanted ministers without truth, and human statutes, 
and persons outwardly religious.”* “But having now grown 
in his members, that is, in ministers blind and hypocritical, and 
in worldly followers, he has become a perfect man of full age, 
since the spiritual and secular persons, lovers of the world and 
blind in the faith, have multiplied, being evil to the utmost of 
their power.” It is a great felony committed by antichrist to 
take from God and from Christ their attributes and attach these 
to itself, as the power of “regenerating, pardoning sin, distrib- 
uting the grace of the Holy Spirit, counterfeiting Christ, [pre- 





* The sense here is doubtful. 
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tending to create his body in the host,] and other like things.” 
The works of antichrist are first, that it takes away the truth, 
and puts falsehood, error and heresy in its place ; secondly, that 
it covers up falsehood under the truth, proves and confirms it 
by the faith and by virtues, and mingles up falsehood in spirit- 
ual things before the people subject to its sway. From these 
works of a primary order, other secondary ones proceed. Thus 
it transfers worship from God whose due it is alone, to the r 
rational or irrational creature, to saints who have passed from 
the world, or to images and reliques. It takes from Christ “his 
merit with the sufficiency of his grace, righteousness, regenera- 
tion, remission of sins, sanctification, confirmation, [in holi- 
ness,] and spiritual nutriment ; and deputes and attributes it to 
its own authority, to its own works, to the saints and their inter- 
cession, and to the fire of purgatory, withdrawing the people 
thereby from searching after the works of Christ and through 
Christ. It also attributes the reformation effected by the Holy 
Spirit to an external dead faith, and baptises children in that 
faith, and teaches that baptism and regeneration are to be 
obtained thereby, and bestows and confers ordination and the 
other sacraments in that faith, and founds the whole of christ- 
ianity upon it, which is contrary tothe Holy Spirit. “It makes 
the whole of the religion of the people to consist in hearing 
mass, and has woven together various ceremonies of Jewish, 
heathen, and christian origin. Inducing the people to hear the 
mass, it deprives them of spiritual and sacramental food, carries 
them away from true religion, and from the commandments of 
God, and keeps them from works of mercy by its offertories, 
and by such masses causes the people to live in vain hope.” It 
does every thing to be seen, and to gratify its own insatiable 
avarice, putting every thing up for sale and doing nothing with- 
out simony. It allows open sins to pass uncensured, and does 
not excommunicate the impenitent. It does not defend or se- 
cure its unity by the Holy Spirit, but by the secular power. It 
hates, despoils and slays the members of Christ. Such are 
some of its works. Its methods of deceit are manifold. It 
covers up its falsehoods by a seemingly christian confession of 
faith, by the claim of antiquity and numbers, by pretended 
spiritual and apostolical authority, by miracles, by apparent holi- 
ness, by abusing some words of Christ, by its sacraments, by 
preaching against vices, saying and doing not, by the virtuous 
life which some feign and others truly lead. “For the elect of 
God, whose wills and deeds are good, being detained there as in 
Babylon, are like gold, with which the felon antichrist covers 
up its emptiness.” 
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Such being the nature and the works of antichrist, both 
Testaments require the christian to withdraw from it. Then 
follow numerous texts setting forth that christian duty, and the 
treatise thus proceeds: “ We, therefore, knowing these things, 
(the Lord having revealed them to his servants,) and believing 
this revelation according to the holy scriptures, and being admen- 
ished by the commandments of our Lord, do depart inwardly 
and outwardly from that which we believe to be antichrist, 
and we make one company, and have a unity of good will and 
of upright intention, of pure and simple purpose to please the 
Lord and be saved,—the Lord helping us, and the truth of 
Christ and of his spouse, as far as the weakness of our intellect 
canreach. Therefore we resolve to make known what are the 
causes of our separation, [from antichrist,] and_of our asso- 
ciation, [with one another,] in order that if the Lord grant to 
any to possess this truth, they may, together with us, cultivate 
love in the same. And if, peradventure, they be not well 
enlightened, that they may receive aids by this ministry, the 
Lord watering it. And if it be given in a higher degree to 
some others, we desire to be taught more humbly, and to learn 
better from them, and to be corrected in our deficiencies.” 

Such is the substance of a part of the document by which 
the protestants, before protestantism, declare their separation 
from Rome. Considering the probable age of the document, 
that it was composed twv or three centuries before the refor- 
mation, considering also its probable authors, that they were the 
simple barbes of a rude people living just below the perpetual 
snows of the Alps in untrodden valleys, we are forced to exclaim, 
“the entrance of thy word giveth light, it giveth understand- 
ing to the simple.” What document of the reformation, or of 
the Puritans, manifests more singleness of purpose to follow the 
truth, more intelligent estimation of the evils rejected, or a 
deeper reverence for the gospel ? 

A number of Waldensian writings have been published, in 
which they protest against special doctrines of the Romish 
church, or explain their own views of the gospel. An extract 
from the “Spiritual Almanac,” given only in translation by Leger, 
thus expresses their views touching the sacraments. “There is a 
great difference between the bare sacrament and the essence of 
the sacfament, as much as between the sign and the thing 
signified. For the essence of the sacrament is the grace of 
God and the merit of Jesus Christ crucified, which is the 
reparation of those who are fallen.—The essence of the sac- 
rament is in the soul of the believer by participation.—The 
Lord Jesus has granted the aid of external sacraments in order 
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that the ministers might edify [the people] in the faith, accom- 
modating himself thus to the rudeness and infirmity of men.— 
The first sacrament is called baptism,—which needs to be 
administered in the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost, in order that by the grace of God the Father, respecting 
his Son, and by a Christ, who has redeemed us, 
and by the renewing of the Holy Spirit,—the sins of those who 
are baptised may be pardoned, and they be received into grace, 
and after having persevered in it may be saved in Jesus Christ. 
This baptism is visible and material, which makes no one either 
ood or bad, as we learn from scripture by the cases of Simon 
fon and the Apostle Paul; and the reason why baptism is 
administered in the open congregation of believers is, that he 
who is received may be reputed and regarded by all as a broth- 
er and a christian, and that all may pray for him that he may 
be a christian at heart, as he is externally esteemed to be a 
christian ; and it is for this that infants are presented for baptism. 
As baptism is an enrollment among believing christians,—so the 
holy supper—is a visible communion made with the members 
of Jesus Christ. Of this sacrament we ought to take the fol- 
lowing view according to the testimony of scripture. We 
ought to confess purely from the heart concerning the bread 
which Christ took at his holy supper, which he blessed, broke, 
and gave to his disciples, that in the reception of this through 
the ministry of believing pastors, he has left a memorial of his 
passion, and that it is in its nature true bread, and that by the 
pronoun this, this sacramental proposition is demonstrated.” 

The testimony of the Waldenses in regard to purgatory, the 
invocation of saints and other superstitions of the Roman 
church, has already appeared in the confession of faith, which 
we have translated. Such doctrines are also attacked at large 
in works for which a high antiquity is claimed. 

The poetry of the Waldenses, as far as published, is all re- 
ligious and practical. In style it is far easier and less idiomatic 
than the songs of contemporary troubadours of Provence, or 
even than the larger poems written in this language at about 
the same period. It is all composed in rude Alexandrines, which 
often run beyond, and as often fall short of, the requisite number 
of syllables. In the epic romances of the Provengal, as well as in 
those of the northern French, which were of earlier date, the 
same rhyme continues through a great number of lines, some- 
times through more than a hundred ; but in these poems, for the 

reater part, no more than four verses in succession end alike. 
t cannot be said that there is much poetical spirit in them, but 
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they are pervaded with deep earnestness; and a most sincere 
belief in eternal realities is their principal characteristic.* 
The oldest and most remarkable of these compositions is the 
“nobla leyezon,” of the age of which, we have already spoken. 
It consists of about four hundred and seventy-five lines, and 
may be said to be an admonition derived from the historical 
parts of scripture to prepare for the judgment to come. The 
time of the end draweth nigh. No man knoweth the hour of 
his death. Few are saved and many lost. We ought therefore 
fervently to implore the holy trinity to give us grace that we 
may overcome the tempter, love God and our neighbor, and 
have firm hope in the promises. But this is a grievous thing to 
the covetous and unbelievers, who will not keep the law of God, 
or suffer others to do so. But by what means came such evil 
into the world? lt came frem Adam, who was unbelieving 
and broke the law of nature. “A noble law was that which 





* The Waldensian dialect of that age differed from the Provencal in some points 
which bring it nigher to the northern French, and put it at a wider distance 
from the common Latin parent, and in a few which imply a closer approximation to 
the Italian. It uses mando, J send, like the [talian and Latin, while the Provencal 
employs mandi, or simply mand. On the other hand, while the Provencal has man- 
dim, (mandamus) the Waldensian wrote manden, thus putting the north French 
nasal in the place of the older m, and weakening the preceding vowel. In the sec- 
ond person plural of verbs, the Provencal ending is ¢z, that is, the tis of the Latin, 
with the vowel left out; but the Waldensians cut off the ending altogether : thus 
they say manda (mandatis,) tegna, (teneatis.) A similar apocope in the past 
participle isthe most striking peculiarity of the dialect. Thus the Provencals said 
mandat, sui mandats (mandatus, sum mandatus,) while in the valleys, manda, 
vend for vendut, and the like, show a later transformation. The cases of nouns, 
which appear in the Provencal, seem to be dropping out of use. ; 

Perhaps it will not be out of place to give a specimen of this poetry. It is 
taken from La Barca, which is spoken of in the text. 


Tuit, canti sen, en grant perilh viven, 

E encar en maior que nos non conoysen ; 

Car neun de nos non po esser segur 

Cora la mort intrare per nostre hus; 

E tal usancza la mort ha acostuma 

Que cant nos non nos garden, e (?) nos sen arapa. 


The sense is, “all of us, as many asare, live in great peril, and in still greater than 
we are aware of; for none of us can be sure at what hour death will enter through our 
door: and to such usage is death accustomed that when we are not on our guard we 
are snatched away.” Here all the words are of Latin origin except gardar, and 
perhaps arapar. Encaris hanc horam ; and hus, door, is ostium. The reader will 
notice the lameness of the rhyme in the third and fourth lines. This may possibly be 

iated by a less distinct enunciation of the final consonant than we are accustom- 
ed to,—a habit which ran to an extreme in northern French. 

The Waldensian dialect properly occupies Italian ground, but is to be ranged 
under another language. is difference from the Piedmontese patois, spoken 
along the lower course of the same streams, can only be accounted for, as far as we 
ean see, on the supposition that settlers came over into the valleys bringing their 
language and faith from Provence. 
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God gave us, and put in writing in the heart of every man, that 
he might read and keep it and learn righteousness ; might love 
God in his heart above every creature and fear and serve with- 
out measure, since no measure is found in the holy scripture ; 
might keep marriage sacred, that noble compact ; might have 
peace with his brethren, and love all others; might hate pride 
and love humility, and do to others as he would wish them to do 
tohim.” But few did thus, and therefore we find that many of 
them have perished. The author then adduces examples of pun- 
ishment from the narrative of the flood, the destruction of Sod- 
om, and that of Babylon. Contrasting Abraham with Lot, he 
pursues the story of the Jewish people and of the law given to 
them, until he reaches the time of Christ. “He wished to 
change the law which had before been given. He did not 
change it that it might be abandoned, but renewed it because it 
had been badly kept. The old law forbids fornication and adul- 
tery, but the new forbids looking and coveting. The old 
authorizes departure from the marriage state, and that a bill of 
divorce should be given, but the new orders, not to take her that 
is put away, and that no one separate what God has joined. 
The old law curses the womb that has not borne fruit, but the 
new advises to remain in the virgin state. The old law prohib- 
its perjury alone, but the new, not to swear at all, and let there 
be no more than yea and nay in thy discourse. The old law 
commands to fight against our enemies and to render evil for 
evil, but the new saith, avenge not thyself, but leave vengeance 
to the celestial king, and let all live in peace who will do thee 
ill, and thou shalt find pardon with the celestial king. No 
one ought to kill or be angry with any, nor despise the feeble- 
minded, simple or poor, nor account vile the stranger who comes 
from another country, for in this world we all are pilgrims.” 

This comparison of the old and new law is remarkable as 
pushing the contrast almost to an extreme. One might attri- 
bute the authorship of the passage to a person infected, although 
somewhat slightly, with the Manichean and Gnostic contempt 
for the Old Testament. 

After this passage the author speaks of the miracles, and the 
death of Christ. “His pangs were so bitter and dolorous, that 
soul parted from body to save sinners. Four wounds they gave 
him, besides the other blows; then they added the fifth, to make 
up the full number. For one of the cavaliers came and opened 
his side. Then issued forth water and blood mingled together. 
All the apostles fled, but one returned, and was there with the 
— standing before the cross. Great grief had they all, but 
our Lady most, when she saw her son dead, naked, in suffering 
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on the cross.” Next tothis, after speaking of the resurrection 
and the preaching of the apostles, the author turns to the per- 
secutions inflicted on them and their followers. “Jews and 
Saracens* persecuted them severely.” Now also there are 
those who search for accusations, and persecute bitterly, who 
ought to be christians, but are such only in semblance. But 
neither scripture nor reason teaches that the saints should per- 
secute any one, nor put him in prison. “After the apostles, 
there were some teachers, who showed the way of Christ our 
Saviour. Nay, there are some to be found at the present time, 
who are manifest to but very few persons. The way of Christ 
Jesus they are very earnest to teach, but are so persecuted that 
they can scarcely do this. So much are false christians blinded 
by error, and more than the others, those who ought to be 
shepherds, that they persecute and kill such as are better than 
they, and leave in peace the false and the deceivers. But the 
scripture saith,t and we can see it to be true, that if there is 
any one who loves and fears Jesus Christ, is unwilling tv curse, 
swear or lie, to commit adultery, or murder, or take another's 
ers or avenge himself on his enemies, they say that he is a 

aldensian, aR and worthy of punishment, and find char- 
ges against him by falsehood and trickery.” The wicked man, 
on the contrary, is praised, and when his sins press upon him, 
finds it easy for a sum of money to obtain absolution. “ The 
priest demands of him if he has committed any sin: he gives 
an answer in two or three words, and despatches the affair in a 
moment. The priest tells him, indeed, that he cannot be ab- 
solved, if he restore not all his neighbor’s goods and make re- 
paration. But when he hears this he has careful thought, and 
thinks within himself, if he give up all, what will remain for 
his children, and what will people say ; and commands his chil- 
dren that they repair his wrongs, and makes a bargain with the 
priest that he may be absolved. If he has a hundred livres of 
others’ property or even twice as much, the priest gives him a 
quittance for a hundred sous or even for less, admonishes him 
and promises pardon, on condition that he cause mass to be 
said for himself and his fathers; and promises them pardon, 
whether righteous or knaves. Then he puts his hand upon his 
head. When he gives him more, he makes him a greater enter- 





* Saracens here is synonymous with heathens. A popular notion in the middle 
ages was that Mahomet, or Mahound, was the God, and Termagaunt the goddess of 
the Mohammedan countries. 

+The meaning is imperfectly expressed. It is that according to what scripture 
says in general of the persecutions of the righteous, the Waldensians suffer evil for 
righteousness’ sake. 
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tainment, [the priest deals more liberally still with him in the 
way of absolution,}] and gives him to understand that he is full 
well absolved. But poor reparation do they get with whom he 
has dealt wrongfully. But he will be deceived in respect of 
such absolution, and he [the priest,] who causes this to be be- 
lieved commits a mortal sin. But this I dare to say, for it is found 
to be true, that all the popes since Sylvester down to the pre- 
sent one, and all the cardinals, and all the bishops, and all the 
abbots—all these together have not so much power that-they 
can pardon one single mortal sin. Only God pardons; for oth- 
ers cannot do this.” ‘ 

The poet then returns to the three laws ; of nature, of Moses 
and of Christ. No other law shall be given, but this last law 
we must observe, be on our guard against antichrist, and be 
waiting for the last times. Many signs will be given between 
the present and the day of judgment. “May it please the Lord, 
who formed all the world, that we may be of the elect to stand 
in his court.” 

The ‘“nobla leyezon” was first published long ago by the early 
Waldensian apologists and historians. The other poems now 
appear entire for the first time in Dr. Hahn’s work, although 
extracts from them were given to the world more than thirty 
years ago by Raynouard, the celebrated Provengal scholar. We 


should say of these poems, that although breathing the same 
spirit in the main, with that from which we have given extracts, 
they are more simple, and more scriptural, and seem more di- 
rectly intended for the edification of believers among the Wal- 
densians. 

One of these called the “ gospel of the four sowings,” is 


chiefly a long paraphrase of the parable of the sower, and of 
that of the tares. It is written in a pleasing measure,* and 
bating its prolixity surpasses most of the others in poetical 
merit. 

Another entitled “the eternal Father,” written in triplets, is 
a prayer addressed to the Father and the Son, under various 





* We subjoin a specimen. 


Adonca l’adversari pensava cum argolh; 
“ Levares te de noit, que non te vea olh ; 

E annares al camp que lo froment recolh, 

E mesclares cum luy lo semene del iolh.” 


“Then the enemy thought with pride [thus]: ‘Thou shalt rise by night that eye 
may not see thee, and go to the field which contains the wheat (?) and mix with it 
the seed of the darnel.”’ 

Argolh is the French orgueil. Olh is Oculus. Jolh, if not corrupt, is Latin 
lolium, Italian loglio, Provencal juelh. 

VOL. X. 38 
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titles. This is an exception to a remark just now made, as being 
deficient in simplicity; and looks to us as if it might be a 
translation or free paraphrase of some mystical monkish pro- 
duction. The following is a sample of the style. “O divine 
wisdom and royal majesty, since thou art not comprehensible 
by the animal man, lift up my thoughts above all sensual feel- 
ings. Oeagle flying on high above all height, hasten now to 
renew me. Draw me after thee that I may not remain in 
crime. O dove without gall, with gracious eyes, fly to thy 
friend, with thy wings furnished with gifts divine. So long re- 
pose on me that I may not be sinful any more.” 

The “contempt of the world,” a short poem, explains itself 
by its title. The “new sermon” is chiefly directed against 
covetousness and sensuality. The author near the close says, 
that he has spoken briefly of the four kinds of service which 
men perform in life. “The first is very empty, that is to serve 
the world. For it will pass by and lose its reward. The second 
is very vile, that is toserve the body. Worms will eat the flesh, 
and the bones will decay. But the third is very grievous, that 
is to serve the enemy. The soul shall be tormented, and the 
body punished. But the fourth is very worthy, that is to serve 
the Lord. They shall be blest, who have performed this labor. 
They shall be crowned kings, and shall judge the world.” 

The “new comfort” is a simple exhortation to abandon the 
world, and serve God under an impression of the reality of 
eternal things. “All your life,” says the author, “ is a little 
dream: sleeping you dream a dream of pleasure. It seems to 
you that your dream cannot cease. Greatly alarmed will ye 

e and sad at the waking. In your vain dream you have such 
satisfaction, that the club of death will strike you suddenly, and 
you will awake and find yourselves in a bad harbor, nor will you 

ave relatives nor riches to give you comfort.” 

The “bark” is written in the same strain, but is the most 
earnest and solemn production of the Waldensian mind. It 
derives its name from the comparison, which is carried out in 
it at length, between the seaman arriving at the port, and the 
soul at the end of life, coming, freighted with its works, before 
the throne of God. Opening with a powerful description of the 
vileness and even loathsomeness of the human body, it then 
passes on to the vain pursuits which engross men, and to the in- 
evitableness as well as the uncertainty of death. “O miserable 
sinner, beware with what merchandise thou wilt freight thy 
bark, as thou passest through the sea of this world, so danger- 
ous that few there are who go not wandering from the course ; 
and rare are they who know how to put on board freight from 
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which they will get gain. For, on reaching that perilous port, 
where death holds the seignory, no more wilt thou be able to 
change thy merchandise, but wilt have to take the pay. There 
is the treasurer of the great seignor, who will pay each one 
according to his work. ‘To the entrance of that harbor the mis- 
erable sinner shall arrive with ill luck, who shall have put on 
board as his whole cargo, wood, hay or stubble.* The poor 
mariner that shall guide the bark, at the entrance of that port, 
shall utter three great cries, saying, alas, alas, alas! through the 
great fear which he shall feel.” From this description of the 
sinner lamenting over the loss of eternal life, the poem passes 
on to a very earnest exhortation to repentance. “O afflicted 
sinner, who hast slept so long in thy sins, wherein thou art 
buried, awake, stay no longer here, with the eyes of the heart 
look clearly, and thou wilt see thyself so girt and encompassed 
with vices, sins and other failings, that the desire to sing and to 
laugh will flee from thee. To escape, then, from a terror so 
great, bend thy knee, lift thy heart, join thy hands to the true 
Saviour, with tears, penitence and weeping, with sadness, wail- 
ing and woe, cry for mercy to God our Lord.—And when thou 
shalt be before the confessor, say ‘I, a sinner, am come to God 
and to you, that you may give me good counsel and true peni- 
tence. —Wait not to be asked, but speak before hand, to be 
heard ; commence with the commission of the seven mortal 
sins ; relate one by one how thou hast wrought evil; declare 
also the sins of the five senses, and the breaches of the ten com- 
mandments.” The poem after this, speedily closes with exhort- 
ing the sinner to form a purpose of obedience, and with de- 
nouncing the judgments of God against the obdurate. 

Such is the religious poetry of this interesting people, handed 
down through many generations of their fathers, and manifest- 
ing the deep seriousness with which they regarded man’s con- 
dition by nature, and the obligations to christian morality. We 
could wish that they were less like their times, less redolent of 
ascetic legality, that they gave more proof of being composed 
by persons who had escaped from the yoke of bondage under 
conviction of sin, and had reached the glorious liberty of the 
children of God. This spirit of freedom and of love appears 
more in their prose than in their poetry. 

It would be an interesting labor, which we are now obliged to 
decline, to follow the stream of Waldensian history down to the 
times when their persecutions ceased, to trace the machinations 





* In the original, Legna, o fen,ostobla, Stobla, Italian stoppia, Provencal estodla, 
is probably a descendant of the Latin stipuda. 
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of inquisitors renewed from time to time, which drenched their 
valleys with biood. They have been indeed a “nation scat- 
tered and peeled ; a nation meted out and trodden down, whose 
land the rivers have spoiled.” At one time driven out of the 
south of France, but taking refuge in other parts and carrying 
their principles as far as to Bohemia; at another, after the 
reformation, received as colonists into several protestant states ; 
at another, still, saved from extermination by the protests and 
menaces of remote rulers ; exiled almost in mass, but restored ; 
the first mark and the most defenseless for the persecutors’ shaft; 
they live still in their old homes, witnesses that the principles 
of the Bible are immortal. 


Arr. X—CATHOLIC COMPLAINTS AGAINST THE EARLY 
PROTESTANT VERSIONS OF THE SCRIPTURES. 


A Defence of the sincere and true Translations of the Holy 
Scriptures into the English tongue, — the cavils of Greg- 


ory Martin. By Witutam Foxe, D., Master of Pem- 
broke Hall, Cambridge. Edited for the Parker Society, by 
Rev. C. H. Harrsnorne. Cambridge, (England,) 1843. pp. 
XIV. and 607. 


Tuere is some advantage in calmly pondering the old as well 
as in eagerly pressing forward to the new. Impressed with 
this idea, we propose to examine some important controversies 
of former days relating to the early English protestant versions 
of the Bible. 

The study of these controversies will enable us to under- 
stand the character of the authorised English version, as in- 
volved in its peculiar renderings, and to know the causes which 
have made it what it is. 

This version was made in catholic times. It was made by 
protestants to oppose popery. Its peculiar renderings may for 
the most part be ascribed to the nature of the controversies 
between catholics and protestants. 


One of the most strenuous opposers of protestantism and of 
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the early protestant translations was Gregory Martin.* He 
was well prepared for his task, having been one of the transla- 
tors of the Rhemish or catholic English version. He assailed 
the protestant versions tooth and am 

e was answered by Wm. Fulke, D. D., Master of Pembroke 
Hall, Cambridge, also a man of great learning and talents.t+ 
Fulke takes up his opponent paragraph by paragraph. 

These two works were republished at Cambri e, in England, 
in 1843, for the Parker Society, by Rev. C. H. Hartshorne, 
oe paragraph of Martin being followed by the answer of 

ulke. 

Martin and Fulke were undoubtedly two of the ablest men 
of their age. The complaints of Martin and the answers of 
Fulke lead us directly into the nature and character of the 
renderings ultimately adopted by the protestants. 

We propose to present to the reader our judgment upon some 
of the points at issue. 


I. In regard to images. 


Martin accuses the early protestant translators of rendering 
Gr. sidwrov, sidwrorargsia, sidwrordrens, by image, worshiping of im- 
ages, worshiper of images, instead of idol, idolatry, idolater, 
in order, as he contends, to intimate that a religious regard to 


sacred images, such as is paid by catholics, is contrary to the 
word of God. 

1. Thus they render 1 Jo. v: 21, “Children, keep yourselves 
from idols ;” 2 Cor. vi: 16, “ How agreeth the temple of God 
with images ;” 1 Cor. x: 7, “Be not worshipers of images, as 
some of them ;” as if image and idol were identical. 

2. So they render Eph. v: 5, “ the covetous man which is a 
worshiper of images ;” Col. iii : 5, “ covetousness which is wor- 
shiping of images ;” very absurdly and ridiculously. 

3. So they render sidwdAcdarens, in 1 Cor. v: 10, 11, in the same 
connection, in one clause where it refers to pagans, idolater, 





* A Discoverie of the Manifold Corruptions of the Holy Scriptures by the Her- 
etikes of our Daies, specially the English Sectaries, and of their foule dealing herein, 
by partial and false translations to the advantage of their heresies, in their English 
Bitles used and authorised since the time of Schisme. By Grecory Martin, one 
of the Readers of Divinitie in the English College of Rhemes. Printed at Rhemes 
by John Fogny, 1582. 

+ A Defense of the sincere and true Translations of the Holie Scriptures into the 
English tong, against the manifolde cavils, frivolous —_ and impudent slaun- 
ders of Gregorie Martin, one of the Readers of Popish Divinitie in the trayterous 
Seminarie of Rhemes. By Wri11am Foxe, D. in Divinitie and M. of Pembroke 
haule in Cambridge. At London, Imprinted by Henrie Bynneman, for George 
Bishop. Anno. 1583. 
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and in another clause where it refers to christians, worshiper 
of images, thus showing great inconsistency. 

4. If image and idol were identical, then idol might be sub- 
stituted for image, Gen. i: 26, Rom. viii: 29, 1 Cor. xv: 29, 2 
Cor. iii: 18, Heb. x: 1, 2 Cor. iv: 4, which no protestant ever 
undertake to do. 

To these charges Fulke answers, (1.) that an image and an 
idol are the same thing, that is, in the cases in hand ; (2.) that 
idolatry and the desliihie of images are all one ; (3.) that all 
worshiping of images is forbidden ; (4.) that Gr. sidwAov meant an 
image generally, and ¢idwrcddrens a worshiper of images, ac- 
cording to the etymology of the word and the usage at the 
time of the writer; and (5.) that the Latin vulgate has simula- 
crorum servitus, Col. iii: 5. 

In reviewing this controversy, we would say, 

1. That the English terms image and idol are by no means 
synonymous, but that an idol is an image abused by supersti- 
tion. 

2. That Gr. sidudov in such passages as 2 Cor. vi: 16, 1 Jo. v: 
21, had already in itself, aside from the connection, acquired the 
bad sense, i. e. the meaning of an idol and not of an image sim- 
ply ; and that the use of the English image in such passages 
was more unfavorable to the catholics than a fair translation 
need to have been. 

3. That when covetousness is called idolatry, as in Eph. v: 
5, Col. iii: 5, the metaphor lies in the whole thought, and not in 
the separate ideas, as was the view of Isidorus Clarius, who 
speaks of money as a golden or silver image, which avaricious 
men reverence more than God himself. 

4. That — image-worship and idol-worship might in 
English be considered as fairly synonymous, yet the worship- 
ing of images, with the latter idea thus developed, is in a 
rhetorical aspect more unfavorable to the catholics than the 
compound ¢idwrorarge/a or even the Latin simulacrorum servitus, 
where the emphasis is on servitus. 

5. We cannot easily maintain that all images or figures are 
forbidden in religious worship; for both pictures and carved 
images of cherubim and other objects were employed under the 
old dispensation. 

6. It is somewhat remarkable that Martin admits that images 
were forbidden, lest they should be a temptation to heathen 
idolatry. This was an unnecessary surrender of his cause. 

The protestants have wisely yielded to these complaints of 
the catholics, and in conformity to king James’ prescription to 
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retain the old ecclesiastical words, the terms idol, idolatry, idol- 
ater, have been restored in our present authorised version. 


II. In regard to the church. 


Martin accuses the early protestant translators of rendering 
Gr. éxxAn¢ia, when taken in the christian sense, congregation in- 
stead of church, as if to avoid all mention of the church, i. e. 
of the catholic church. 

The rendering complained of is found in Tyndale and in 
Cranmer, Mat. xvi: 18, xviii: 17, Eph. i: 22, v: 23,24, 25, Heb. 
xii: 23, 1 Tim. iii: 15, etc. and in the Geneva version, Mat. xvi: 
18, xviii: 17. Heb. xii: 28, etc. (church, Eph. i: 22, v: 23, 24, 25, 
1 Tim. iii : 15, etc.) 

The Bible appears to us to distinguish between bsp kahal, “a 
congregation,” applied to the Jews, and Gr. éxxAn¢ia, * a church,” 
applied to christians. But compare (Mat. xviii: 17, Robins. 2) 
Acts, vii: 38, Heb. ii: 12, where éxxAnsia refers to Jews; and 2 
Thess. ii: 10, Heb. x: 25, where éxitvyaywy refers to christians, 
and James, ii: 2, where ¢waywy} denotes perhaps the place of 
meeting for christians. 

The vulgate and its daughters exhibits the distinction be- 
tween these two words. 

The Rhemish version of course has church for 2adn¢ia, 

Our authorised version has restored the term church, proba- 


bly in confcrmity with the prescription of king James. 
III. In regard to priests and priesthood. 


Martin also excuses the early protestant translators of render- 
ing Gr. rge¢Buregos and ree¢Suregov, when referring to an office in 
the christian church, elder and e/dership, instead of priest and 
priesthood, (although English priest is etymologically derived 
from Greek rgecBursgos,) Acts, xi: 30, xiv : 23, xv: 2, 4, 6, 22, 23, 
xvi: 4, xx: 17, xxi: 18,1 Tim. iv: 14,v: 17, 19, Tit.i: 5, James, 
v: 14, 1 Pet. v: 1, in order, as he contends, to avoid the idea 
of priest or sacrificer in the christian church, and with it the 
idea of sacrifice. 

The rendering complained of is found in Wiclif (1380) in 
part, in Tyndale, (1534) and the Geneva version (1557) in all 
the passages named, and in Cranmer (1539) in all, except 1 
Tim. iv: 14. 

The authorized version follows the earlier versions in this 
respect, employing elder and presbytery, (i. e. eldership ;) and is 
liable to the same charge. 

The Latin vulgate, however, employs senior, Acts, xi: 30, xv: 
4, vi: 22,23, xvi: 4, xx: 17,xxi: 18,and 1 Pet. v: 1, or major 
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natu, Acts, xx. 17, while the Rhemish version (1582) vacillates 
Letween ancient, Acts, xi: 30, xv: 4, 6, 22,23, xvi: 4, xx: 11, 
xxi: 18, or senior, 1 Pet. v: 1, and priest, Acts, xiv : 23, xv: 2, 
1 Tim. v: 17, 19, Tit. i: 5, James v: 14, 1 Peter, v: 1, or priest- 
hood, 1 Tim. iv: 14. 

With respect to this point we would say, that although all 
christians, in a metaphorical sense, are priests to offer up spirit- 
ual sacrifices, being made priests by their mystical unction, 
(comp. Rev. i: 6, v: 10, xx: 6,) and although the fathers of the 
christian church employed Gr.isgevs and Lat. sacerdos in reference 
to this christian office ; yet the new dispensation makes a com- 
plete distinction between sacerdos and presbyter, between the 
priesthood of the law and the ministry of the gospel. 


IV. In regard to penance, satisfaction and confession. 


Martin accuses the early English protestant translators of 
corruptly rendering Gr. perdvoan and peravodw repentance or amend- 
ment of life and to repent or to amend one’s life, instead of 
penance and to do penance, in order, as he claims, to avoid the 
mention of penance and doing penance, and thus to annul this 
sacred duty as understood by catholics. 

Penance, in the catholic sense of the term, is pain or pun- 
ishment undergone by the sinner to expiate sin, that is, to make 
satisfaction for it before God. 

Martin contends that Gr. weravonis used in the NewTestament 
so as to imply penance or affliction of the body, (see Mat. xi: 
21, Luke, x: 13, and compare Mat. xii: 41, Luke xi: 32, with Jo- 
nah, iii: 5-10,) and that the christian fathers employ Gr. peravo 
and Lat. penitentia to denote penance or external mortification 
of the body. 

The rendering complained of is found in Tyndale, Cranmer, 
the Geneva version, and also in the authorized version. 

This charge we will now examine in the light of modern 
science. 

Gr. perévoa occurs in the NewTestament twenty four times, and 
peravotw thirty-four times. These words are every where taken 
in a moral or religious sense, except perhaps in Heb. xii: 17, 
where, if wsravoe refers to Isaac, it denotes a change of mind 
generally. 

The Greek words, by virtue of their etymology, properly de- 
note an after view, an after thought, (see Beza, and compare 
the preposition pert in composition, denoting after,) and by 
implication a change of mind or purpose, or else directly 
a change of mind or purpose, (see Tertullian and compare 
werd denoting change.) In either case, the etymology, we ap- 
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prehend, is not to be pressed too closely, but these words 
denote, under the ordinary circumstances, that well-known com- 
plex state of mind, which in Latin is expressed by penitentia 
and resipiscentia, and in English by repentance and penitence, 
although these words do not accord etymologically with the Greek 
term.* 

The Peshito Syriac version, for wsravedw and its derivatives, 
employs uniformly tubh and its derivatives, which denote turn- 
ing or conversion, scilicet, to God, from the worshiping of idols. 
(Compare Heb. shubh, Ps. xxii: 28, Joel, ii: 12.) To this inter- 
pretation surely no protestant would object. The same word 
is used in the modern Syriac version of the gospels published 
by the missionaries of the American Board. 

The Latin vulgate, for the verb weravoé, usually employs the 
phrase agere penitentiam. This rendering in the vulgate is not 
to be found fault with ; for (1.) it is applied to God in the same 
version, 1 Sam. xv: 29, Jer. xviii: 8, thus showing what mean- 
ing the translators attached to the phrase ; (2.) it interchanges 
with Lat. penitet in other passages, showing no difference of 
meaning, Mark, i: 15, Acts, ili: 19, ete; and (3.) it is good latin- 
ity, compare Plin. Epist. : “ ne rursus provincie, quod damnasse 
dicitur, placeat, agatque peenitentiam pcenitentie sue.” 

Wiclif, translating from the Latin vulgate, and under catholic 
influence, uses uniformly, we believe, penaunce and to do pen- 
aunce. What shade of thought he would attach to penaunce 
does not appear. 

Beza (fl. 1560) prefers the Latin words resipiscere and resi- 
piscentia, “ recovering one’s senses again,” (the best terms per- 
haps to be found in any language,) and in his notes strives hard 
to introduce them. 

The Rhemish version, although it employs the terms penance 
and to do penance in all the important passages, as, Mat. iii: 2, 
iv: 17, xi: 20, Luke, iii: 8, 2 Cor. xii: 21, is necessitated to employ 
the term repentance, whenever it is applied to God, (Heb. vii: 
21,) or when God is said to give it, (Acts, v : 31, xi: 18, 2 Tim. 
ii: 25) and in some other passages, as, Luke, xvii : 4, Wisd. v : 3.t 





* Tt is well known that concrete nouns, or the nanes of existences, are derived 
from some quality or attribute of the object named; which name, thus obtained, is 
made to embrace the other qualities or attributes of thesame object. But the same 
combination of qualities may be very differently named, according to the special 
quality which first struck the observer. Thusa dog might have been named bark- 
er, or runner, or hairy one, according as this or that quality attracted notice. So 
the lightning might be named from its brightness, as fulmen ; its suddenness, as a 
flash, or its zigzag motion, as derpar§. The application of this principle to abstract 
nouns, as in the text, we leave to the consideration of those who are capable of 
judging in these matters. 

+ Dr. Geo. Campbell of Aberdeen, ia his dissertation on peravoéw and perapédopar, 
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To conclude, although Gr. usrdvon is sometimes associated 
with the external marks or signs of repentance, (comp. Mat. 
xi: 21, xii: 41, Luke, x: 13, xi: 32,) and these latter may per. 
haps be said to have made a part of it; and although the Fa- 
thers employ Gr. werdvou and Lat. penitentia, by a metonymy, 
for this external repentance, or tokens of repentance, even as a 
satisfaction to the church that the offender had repented, yet 
the Greek word weravoi, under the usual circumstances, de- 
notes the state of mind called repentance or resipiscence, and in 
no wise a penance or satisfaction to God for sin committed. 

Martin also complains of the protestant renderings, Dan. x: 
12, humbling one’s self instead of afflicting or chastening one’s 
self ; Mat. iii: 14, walking humbly instead of walking mourn. 
fully ; and Ezra, ix: 5, heaviness instead of affliction or hu- 
miliation ; as if to avoid all reference to penance or external 
humiliation in those passages. There is an appearance of jus- 
tice in these complaints. King James’ translators have set right 
the two first passages. 

Martin also accuses the early English protestant translators 
of rendering the Greek verb ‘Zou0d«yéw (whence Latin exomolo- 
gesis, * confession.” in Cyprian and Tertullian,) “to knowledge,” 
instead of “ to confess,” James, v: 16, as if to avoid the idea of 
auricular shrift, or sacramental confession. 

The rendering complained of, is found in Wiclif, Tyndale, 
Cranmer, and the Geneva version. But the authorised version 
has restored the word confess, probably in accordance with 
king James’ prescription to the translators. 

he Rhemish version has, of course, confess, in accordance 
with the Latin vulgate, which has confiteor. 

It is difficult for us to perceive the difference between knowl- 
edge, (i. e. in modern English acknowledge,) and confess, or to 
see how the rendering confess James v: 16, can, in the connec- 
tion, give any solid support to the popish doctrine of sacramen- 
tal or auricular confession. 

It is somewhat remarkable that Martin hesitates to claim 
James v: 15, as proving auricular confession, and that Fulke 
hesitates to deny confession altogether. Yet this is the only 
plausible passage in favor of popish confession. 





proposes to render perdvova by refcrmation, which, taken in its usual popular sense, 
is too external, though in its etymological meaning, re-formation, it would do very 
well. This suggestion of Dr. Campbell we regard as an unfortunate one. Neither 
can we accede to his leading thought as to the difference between peravofw and 
a Some cause seems to have existed why perdvoca, rather than perapedsia, 


e stereotyped to denote a special christian duty ; but the reason, in our view, 
has not yet been sufficiently developed. Indeed, Dr. Campbell speaks rather cau- 
tiously himeelf. 
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V. Inregard to schism and heresy. 


Martin accuses the early English protestant translators of 
rendering the Greek noun ¢xi¢ua “ dissension,” or “strife,” in- 
stead of “schism,” 1 Cor. i: 10, xi: 18, xii: 25, as if to avoid 
the mention of schism, (a specific sin which consists in dividing 
the unity of the church,) by adopting the general term dissen- 
sion or strife, which may be in profane and worldly things, or 
= take place in religious matters without schism. 

he rendering complained of is found in Wiclif, Tyndale, 
Cranmer, and the Geneva version. The authorised version, 
also, employs the term division in the two first passages, but 
schism in the last passage, as referring more directly to the hu- 
man bod 

The Rhemish or catholic version of course has schisme, even 
where the Latin vulgate has scissura, 1 Cor. xi: 18. 

The Greek cxisua, as used by St. Paul in these passages, must 
be supposed to retain its general and popular sense ; yet it is ev- 
ident from the context, that the dissensions or strifes spoken of 
were of a religious nature, that they tended to a separation or 
division of the church, and that such separation or division is 
an evil to be lamented. But it does not follow that the guilt of 
the schism always attaches to the seceding body. 

Martin, in the same work, also accuses the early translators 
of rendering Gr. algeriés, (whence Eng. heretic,) “ an author of 
sects,” instead of “a heretic,” Tit. iii: 10; and Gr. aigedis, 
(whence Eng. heresy,) “sect,” instead of “heresy,” 1 Cor. xi: 
19, Gal. v: 20, 2 Pet. ii: 1; asif to avoid the mention of heretic 
or heresy, which would seem to implicate the protestants. 

The rendering complained of is found in Cranmer, Tit. iii: 
10; and in Tyndale and Cranmer, 1 Cor. xi: 19; Gal. v: 
20; 2 Pet.ii: 1. But the authorised version has restored the 
words heretic and heresy, probably in accordance with king 
James’ prescription to the translators. 

The Rhemish version has of course heretic, Tit. iii: 10; and 
heresy, 1 Cor. xi: 19; but sects, Gal. v: 20; 2 Pet. ii: 1; fol- 
lowing no settled principle. 

With regard to Gr. aigeos, it is remarkable that there is one 
passage where all parties render heresy, to wit, Acts, xxiv: 14; 
and a few passages where all agree to render sect, as Acts, xxvi : 
5; xxviii: 22; (xxiv: 5. ?) 

On a careful revision of this topic, we incline to believe that 
Gr. aiperids means, if not.a heretic, i.e. “a holder of danger- 
ous doctrines,” yet at least a schismatic, i.e. “an advocate of 
false doctrines to the division of the church ;” and that the 
early translators erred, as complained of by the catholics, in 
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their rendering of aigeeis 1 Cor. xi: 19; Gal. v: 20; 2 Pet. ii: 1.* 
VI. In regard to the word catholic. 


Martin also accuses the early protestant translators of ren- 
dering Gr. xa3odmig general instead of catholic, (see Eng. Bible, 
1579,) or else of omitting the word altogether, (see Eng. Bible, 
1562, 1577,) in the inscriptions to the epistles of James, Peter, 
John, and Jude, in order, as he contends, to avoid an allusion 
to the holy catholic church. 

The authorised version uses the term general. 

Gr. xaSeAmig is not found in the text of the Bible. Whether 
in the inscriptions it denotes general i.e. directed to the church 
at large, or general, i. e. universally received or canonical, 
there is no pretense that these inscriptions are of divine au- 
thority. 

It is difficult to perceive any difference between catholic and 
general, or to perceive how the rendering general is here in 
any way really injurious to the catholic church. 


VII. In regard to Hades or the invisible world. 


Martin accuses the early protestant translators with rendering 
Heb. Sixw and Gr. adn (which undoubtedly have the same 
meaning,) ‘in all cases where there is no reference to the wicked, 
the grave. They thus deny, he contends, all third places, hold- 
ing only to heaven and hell, in order to avoid any reference to 
purgatory. 

hey thus, as Martin contends, have to maintain that the Old 
Testament saints went to heaven before Carist redeemed them ; 
that Christ was not the first to ascend to heaven; and that 
Christ did not descend into hades, because there is no such place. 

This charge lies substantially against king James’ version, 
but the full exhibition of this subject would require a separate 
article. 





* Dr. George Campbell of Aberdeen, has written an ingenious dissertation on 
schiem and on heresy, but in our view, he is much too one-sided. 
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Evangelical Alliance. 


Art. XL—EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE. 


Evangelical Christendom : its state and prospects. A monthl 
journal established and conducted by members of the British 
Organization in connection with the Evangelical Alliance. 
[Nos. from Vol. V. No. 9, September, 1851, to Vol. VI. No. 
2, February, 1852.] London: Partridge & Oakey. 


The Progress and Prospects of Christianity in the United 
States of America; with remarks on the subject of Slavery 
in America; and on the intercourse between British and 
American Churches. By R. Barro, D. D., Author of “Re- 
ligion in America,” &c., &c., and Secretary to the “ Amer- 
ican and Foreign Christian Union.” London; Partridge & 
Oakey. 


Tue ecumenical convention of 1846, for the formation of an 
Evangelical Alliance, resulted in a scheme which wore a prom- 
ising appearance, on paper, for those who did not care to exam- 
ine it too narrowly. e gave some account of it when it was 
new.* The brethren assembled at London, from various parts 


of the United Kingdom, from several countries on the continent 
of Europe, and from the United States, constituted themselves 
the Evangelical Alliance ; and then having made arrangements 
for the division of the Christian world into four or five districts, 
each of which was to have its own affiliated “organization,” 
the conference was dissolved, and the next ecumenical meetin 

was to take place in 1853. During the progress of this “ wee 

of years,” there was to be no addition to the membership of 
the Evangelical Alliance comprehensively considered. Each 
“organization” was to conduct its own affairs, within certain 
limits, in its own way, and was to admit members very much at 
its own discretion, but the member of a distinct organization 
was not to become a member of the Evangelical Alliance at 
large, till some provision should be made for his admission at 
the next general meeting. It was in this way that the difficult 

about slavery was to be evaded. “fhe crater was capped” 
for seven years. The American brethren, who had been in at- 
tendance upon the convention, and who had contributed their 
full share to the debates and to the results, came home appa- 
rently well satisfied with what had been accomplished ; and it 





* New Englander, 1847, pp. 102-125. 
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was agreed in al] quarters that the great meeting of 1846, was, 
on the whole, highly pleasant and highly edifying. 

The “British organization” was set up without any loss of 
time, and has really been a working and useful society. Its 
excellent and accomplished president, Sir Culling E. Eardley, 
with the aid of a most efficient secretary, Rev. Dr. Steane, 
has kept the wheels in motion. Its annual conferences, held 
successively in Manchester, Edinburgh, Bristol, Glasgow, and 
Liverpool, have been meetings of great interest. How much 
it has really accomplished in the way of quelling or soften- 
ing the spirit of sectarianism; how much it has done to mod- 
ify and elevate the ways of thinking, prevalent in the various 
evangelical bodies of the British empire, we are not competent 
to testify. Though at first it seemingly had nothing to do, it has 
gradually found something to do, and has worked itself out of 
the undesirable position of a merely testifying and exhorting 
institution, into the more hopeful position of a working insti- 
tution. It has interfered to some extent with the question of 
religious liberty on the continent of Europe, especially in 
Roman catholic nations. It was active, for example, in procur- 
ing the release of Dr. Achilli, when he was imprisoned at Rome. 
It has done much to make the British Evangelical body, in all 
its sections, acquainted with the extent and character of Evan- 
gelical religion on the continent. By its extensive correspon- 
n, and by its well conducted monthly 
magazine, the Evangelical Christendom, (one of the best re- 
positories of religious intelligence which we have known,) 
it has wakened and diffused, to an encouraging extent, the 
sense of a vital unity among those, with whom personal Chris- 
tianity is a personal experience of the illuminating and quicken- 
ing grace of God. 

An American branch of the Evangelical Alliance was also 
attempted ; but for various reasons it seems to have been a 
failure. It came forward at a crisis when the order of the day 
was division, rather than union and alliance. The Presbyteri- 
ans had by no means recovered from the painful heats engen- 
dered by a protracted internal controversy that had sundered 
them into two most hostile bodies. The Baptist and the Metho- 
dists were undergoing a similar convulsion. In all those recent 
or pending schisms, the ecclesiastical questions connected 
with slavery, and particularly the question about fellowship with 
masters of slaves, had been a potent cause of confusion and 
alienation. Very naturally the fear was entertained by many 
that an Evangelical Alliance would be in this country as it had 
been in London, a new arena for anti-slavery agitation and con- 
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troversy. Beside all this, the essentially enterprising genius of 
our American Christianity, was not particularly attracted 
towards the plan of an institution which seemed to have no 
legitimate function but that of holding public meetings for 
eloquent eulogies on the duty and beauty of christian union. 

Among the protestants of France, the undertaking appears to 
have had a qualified success. A “French Section” of the 
Evangelical Alliance, was formed immediately after the ecu- 
menical convention of 1846. “If it be asked,” says the excel- 
lent pastor Fisch, of Lyons, “ what has the French Section 
done in relation to the organization of the Alliance ?—the answer 
will be, she has founded two or three committees, and organized 
a few meetings. That is all. Considered as a society, as yet 
she is hardly formed. If, on the other hand, we inquire what 
her influence has been in a spiritual point of view, we must 
acknowledge that she has reaped much more than she has sown. 
Everywhere a desire for more communion with each other has 
been manifested, one or two denominations only excepted, 
which have not given the Alliance atrial. The polemics of 
religious journals have assumed a milder character. The Alli- 
ance has been organized in many hearts; and after all is not 
that the most essential?” He adds, what is to some extent 
true of the cause of Evangelical piety in other countries besides 
France, “ For us the Evangelical Alliance is not merely a duty 
but anecessity. It alone can furnish a center which we want. 
We begin to have the instinct of this. We are sighing after 
union. We hunger and thirst after it. Will God withhold 
from us a grace of which he has given us to feel the want ?” 

In French Switzerland, and in Belgium, similar attempts were 
made with, at the most, no greater success. So in Germany ; 
where, instead of an Evangelical Alliance, there has grown up, 
(since 1848, when the sudden outbreak of revolution everywhere 
alarmed all pious Germans with the fear that Sma might 
be thrown upon its own resources,) a church Alliance (Kirchen- 
bund) which seems to be answering a good purpose. 

The “Great Exhibition” of 1851, was an occasion which the 
evangelical zeal of good men in Great Britain and particularly 
in the metropolis, could not fail to seize upon for religious uses. 
It was determined that the fifth annual conference of the Brit- 
ish organization of the Evangelical Alliance, should be held in 
London, and should be made to assume a somewhat ecumenical 
character. In the arrangements for the meeting, preparations 
were made with the most generous hospitality for the resort of 
visitors from every part of Christendom. Great diligence was used 
to secure the attendance of delegations from the branches of the 
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Alliance in other European countries ; and many individuals, 
eminent in the regards of the religious public, were personally 
invited from Germany, Switzerland and France. Nor were 
these efforts unsuccessful. The memorable world-convention 
of Evangelical Christians in 1846, was not more numerously 
attended by foreigners than was the London conference of 1851. 
In some respects, the former meeting had a preéminence of 
interest. It was the first of its kind—a new thing in the history 
of protestant Christianity ; and the charm of novelty gave a 
delightful glow to all its proceedings. It was a grand experi- 
ment; the problem was to be determined, whether the one 
Christian spirit, in so great a multitude of individuals, would 
prove itself stronger than all their differences of dogmatic opin- 
ion, of ecclesiastical organization and order, of traditional form 
and custom in respect to outward worship, and of national 
sympathy and prejudice. It was, under some aspects, a doubt- 
ful experiment; day by day there was a trembling anxiety 
lest all should fail; the imagined necessity of putting up a firm 
barrier on every side for the exclusion of un-Christian or 
un-evangelical persons who were regarded as very desirous to 
get in, led to discussions that were sometimes even painful. It 
was a successful experiment ; for one difficulty after another 
was surmounted, the meeting was brought to a harmonious con- 
clusion according to the programme, and the plan was formed 
for a permanent Evangelical Alliance, to which hundreds of 
names, from we know not how many. churches, sects, parties, 
kindreds, tongues and nations, were immediately and joyfully 
subscribed. ‘To the meeting of 1851, these sources of special 
interest were wanting, but it had its own countervailing ad- 
vantages. It had the advantage of being assembled at a more 
advanced station in the history of the church and of the world ; 
for the events of the years since 1846, have been such that now 
a meeting of brethren from various Christian clands feels the 
influence of great facts, and the whirl and rush of mighty 
movements, which then were hidden in the future. It had the 
advantage of not being an experiment, and of resting on an 
organization already in successful operation under the guidance 
of able and experienced men and with a standing and char- 
acter of its own. It had the advantage also of a definite con- 
ception as to what was to be done, and of a well digested 
preparation of its business. For fifteen consecutive days, the 
two sabbaths only excepted, from the twentieth of August to 
the third of September, Freemasons’ Hall in London, was 
filled with an assembly which in numbers, in character, and in 
the constant manifestations of attention and of sympathy, could 
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not have been surpassed by the assembly which occupied the 
same hall at the world-conyention of 1846. Upwards of two 
thousand persons, admitted by tickets, were in attendance upon 
the sessions of the conference. More than two hundred of 
these were foreigners from the continental countries of Europe, 
from the United States, and from other distant parts of the 
world. 

Everything was well arranged in regard to the order of pro- 
ceedings. At ten o’clock each morning, the sessions of the 
day were commenced with devotional exercises, at which some 
clergyman, or other minister of the gospel,* presided. Thus about 
two hours were occupied with what might be called a daily 
public worship, though not after the appointed or accustomed 
forms of any church. There were prayers and hymns for the 
united expression of devout feelings, and with them, for edifi- 
cation, not (as some would perhaps expect) the effusion of un- 
premeditated addresses, but a carefully prepared discourse on 
some appropriate topic, or, as was sometimes the case, two dis- 
courses on different topics. In the conducting of the worship, 
ministers of the gospel participated without any distinction of 
church or sect. Prayers were offered in the unity of the Spirit, 
of adoption, by ministers of the Anglican porn ttre, by 


members of the Wesleyan conference, by Presbyterians of 


every “branch” of that branching system known in Scotland 
or in Ireland, by Congregationalists, by:Baptists, by Moravians, 
by ministers of continental churches, Lutheran or Reformed, 
Established or Independent. English, Scotch, Irish, French, 
Swiss, Germans, Israelites, and in one instance, a distinguished 
American pastor led the prayers of the assembly, sometimes 
kneeling in the English fashion, sometimes standing after the 
fashion of the Scotch, which was once the fashion in New 
England. Of course the praying was without a book. One 
who was there, reports that sometimes the form of the Lord’s 
prayer was repeated ; but that so far as he knew, that form, 
whenever it was introduced into an act of prayer, was so intro- 
duced not by a clergyman, but by some dissenting minister. 
There was withal in these devotional exercises something of 
“diversity of tongues,”—not only the English in the varieties 
of accent and vocalization which characterize the populations 
of the three kingdoms; but also, occasionally, the lightsome and 
voluble French, subdued to tones of reverence, and the sono- 





* The difference between a clergyman and a minister of the gospel, in English 
parlance, is not universally understood in this country. In England, the “clergy” 
are the ministers or priest of the church by law established. There are “ 
senting ministers,” but no dissenting clergymen. 
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rous, rough, and heartyGerman. Of the discourses or papers, 
read at the devotional exercises, seyeral are before us entire in 
the columns of the Evangelical Christendom. One, the annual 
address delivered at the opening of the conference, is by the 
Rev. Dr. Buchanan, of the Free Tron church in Glasgow, on 
“the causes of schism.” Another is by Mr. Edward Henry 
Bickersteth, “curate of Banningham, Norfolk,” on the “ prac- 
tical resolutions”, adopted in 1846. Another is by Dr. Ward- 
law of Glasgow—whom it is hardly necessary to designate as a 
Congregationalist—on “the principles of the Evangelical Alli- 
ance.” Dr. James Hamilton of London—a Presbyterian—has 
a discourse in his own peculiar style, more wonderful than 
admirable, on “the final triumph of the church of Christ.” 
Mr. Thompson “of Slateford, near Edinburgh”—we confess 
our ignorance of his ecclesiastical relations—contributes a 
paper entitled “ the influence of Christian Union, on the coun- 
teraction of antichristian error.” We give these titles to show 
what sort of topics were made the subjects of discourse in con- 
nection with each day’s devotional service. From the hours 
thus spent in worship and religious contemplation, a hallowed 
influence was diffused over all the business of the conference. 
The proper business of the meeting was directed by the pres- 
ident of the Alliance, Sir Culling Eardley—a man most highly 
qualified for such a duty, or in his absence by some other lay- 
man. The business a@tended to resembled, in its form, more 
the business of a literary or scientific body—such as the 
«“ American Association for the advancement of science,’ —than 
that of any ecclesiastical synod or convocation. The Evan- 
gelical Christendom gives us, in addition to the religious 
addresses we have already referred to, six distinct series of 
papers on as many different classes of subjects, all read (some 
of them with abridgement) in the protracted sessions of the 
conference. Not to speak of the series, somewhat in the nature 
of reports, on the progress of the Evangelical Alliance in vari- 
ous countries, the series of “ papers on Infidelity,” by Professor 
Martin of Aberdeen, by M. Roussel of Paris, by M. Burnier of 
Switzerland, and by Dr. Krummacher of Berlin, would consti- 
tute by themselves a volume of great value to all who would un- 
derstand the actual condition of the public mind of Christian 
nations, so called, in regard to the truth of the Christian religion 
and the authority of its records. To see the view which a 
mind like that of Dr. Krummacher takes of infidelity in Ger- 
many and of its causes and the remedies, is in the highest 
degree — to any mind long familiar with our American 
ideas and habits of thinking. The series of “ papers on Popery,” 
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by Dr. Cunningham of Edinburgh, by Pastor Pressensé of 
Paris, by Professor Vulliemin of Lausanne, by Pastor Pan- 
chaud of Brussels, and by Professor Ebrard of ney Ras a 
similar value ; though some of the papers, not excepting Dr. 
Cunningham’s, are characterized by a rough and Luther-like 
energy of vituperation, which even if the propriety and expe- 
diency of it in other respects were fully admitted, would, on this 
side of the Atlantic, be not unlikely to operate upon the public 
rather to the advantage of the vituperated party. The series 
on the observance and desecration of the Christian sabbath in 
Britain and other European countries, has an interest of its 
own. Mr. Jordan, “vicar of Enstone,” the author of a paper 
“on the desecration of the Lord’s day in Great Britain,” seems 
to be doing in his own country a work not unlike that which 
Dr. Justin Edwards is doing for the United States. The essays 
on sabbath observance in France and Germany, by Dr. Grand- 
pierre of Paris, and M. Plitt of Bonn, are chiefly valuable as 
showing the extent to which the attention of Evangelical 
christians in those countries has been directed to the impor- 
tance and Divine sacredness of the sabbath as a christian insti- 
tution. Another series, the most extended of all, and the most 
valuable in respect to the mass of information which it embodies, 
is entitled, “ papers on Christian Statistics,” and includes doc- 
uments from Great Britain, by Messrs. Birks, Rule, and Angus ; 
from Ireland, by Dr. Urwick; from France, by M. Bost, Dr. 
Grandpierre, and Dr. J. P. Cook; from Switzerland, by Pro- 
fessor Baup; from Piedmont, by M. Revel, Moderator of the 
_ of the Waldensian churches; from Germany, by Dr. 

ichern ; and from the United States, by Dr. Baird. The last 
series consists of “ papers on Religious Liberty”—a subject 
which, in the proceedings of the conference, did not receive the 
attention, nor command the intelligent and unanimous sympathy 
which it deserves. A paper “on the extent to which religious 
liberty is enjoyed by protestants or denied to them in foreign 
countries,” by Dr. Andrew Thompson of Edinburgh, expatiates 
with much Hae on the restrictions which the governments 
of, Spain, Portugal, Italy, and France, put upon freedom of pro- 
testant worship and protestant propagandism, but makes no allu- 
sion to the far more important fact that in most of the protes- 
tant countries on the continent of Europe, protestants have no 
religious liberty, or almost none ; the right of judging fur them- 
selves and of instituting and maintaining public worship, and 
the preaching of God’s word, according to their own convic- 
tions, being utterly denied them. A brief but well written 
article by M. Adolphe Monod, proposes “ that the Evangelical 
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Alliance would, so far as lies in its power, undertake the defense 
of any brother throughout the whole world, who may be perse- 
cutéd for the Saviour’s cause,” but expressly repudiates the 
thought of vindicating “the general principle of religious lib- 
erty.’ A paper from the confessor and exile, F’. O. Nilsson, is 
to the purpose, inasmuch as it exhibits in the driest statistical 
way, yet most impressively, a religious despotism existing at this 
moment in a protestant country, as absolute and shameless as 
the religious despotism which exists in Spain or Tuscany ; but 
we cannot help suspecting that to the council, or to the “ Lite- 
rary committee,” appointed by the conference, Mr. Niisson’s 
paper is indebted for something of its rigid abstinence from all 
allusion to the principle of religious liberty. The painful fact 
is that the Evangelicalism (if we may use such a word for brev- 
ity’s sake) of Europe and even of Great Britain, is not unani- 
mous in holding the doctrine of unlimited liberty in respect to 
religious worship and the profession and propagation of religious 
principles; and therefore the Evangelical Alliance must not 
commit itself for that doctrine, but must timidly stand aloof 
from what is really the greatest question of the age and the 
greatest interest of Christ’s gospel. 

The account which we have thus given of the topics brought 
before the conference for consideration and discussion, will suf- 
fice to show that there was no deficiency of business. In some 
respects it would have been much better either to have admit- 
ted only asingle series of papers additional to those which were 
read in connection with the devotional exercises, or else to have 
divided the great meeting into sections after the manner of a 
scientific association. In so great an assembly, and with such 
a multiplicity of subjects on the programme, it was impossible 
to discuss any subject as amply and thoroughly as might have 
been desired, or to bring any discussion quite up to these prac- 
tical impressions and conclusions in which it should have ter- 
minated. For example, we may say that, among the few Amer- 
icans who were present, there were some who earnestly 
desired, and who had even ventured to hope that the reading of 
Dr. Baird’s statistical paper might introduce a free and Christ- 
ian-like discussion respecting the position, organization, pro- 

ess and prospects of Evangelical Christianity in the United 

tates. To them it seemed highly important that the Evan- 
Se of Europe, as there collectively represented, should 
made to see how grand the work is which in the providence 

of God has been entrusted to our churches ; what are the diffi- 
culties and embarrassments that attend us in the prosecution of 
this work ; what are our advantages, our helps, and our encour- 
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agements ; and what are the relations between the progress of 
this work on the one hand, the spread of Christian illumination 
and the planting of Christian institutions over this vast terri- 
tory, and on the other hand the still more comprehensive work 
of carrying the victories of the gospel through the world. But 
for such a discussion there was no opportunity. It may be, 
however, that there was wisdom in the arrangements by which 
such a discussion was precluded. Still we cannot but regard it 
as having been in some measure unfortunate that the work laid 
out for the conference was so great and so various, that hardly 
any portion of it could be fairly finished up, without quite 
crowding out something else, of equal importance, to which a 
definite time had been allotted and a hearing promised. 

Notwithstanding the difficulties to which we have alluded, the 
papers before us, and the reports of the debates and proceed- 
ings as they were published at the time, testify impressively to 
the usefulness of the Evangelical Alliance in its conference of 
1851. The papers themselves (which, we cannot doubt, will be 
republished in a more convenient and permanent form) are a 
most valuable repository of thoughts and suggestions, as well 
as of historical and statistical information, respecting the pres- 
ent condition and the struggles and enterprises of Evangelical 
Christianity as distinguished from Rationalism on the one hand, 
and from Romanism and kindred systems of hierarchical Ritu- 
alism on the other. If this were the only utility—if the insti- 
tution had taken for itself, from the beginning, no other object 
than that of searching out the various communities, dispersed 
through nominal Christendom, whose bond of union is their com- 
mon adherence to a scriptural and spiritual Christianity, and of 
making these separate communities known to each other and 
conscious of each other’s sympathy ; nothing more would have 
been necessary, and this one object would have been better 
cared for than it has been. The pursuit of such investigations— 
the gathering up of information in so important and so neglected 
a department of Christian knowledge, with the publication of 
the results—had it been made the one object of the organiza- 
tion, would have carried with it, as incidental effects, all those 
other objects which at the beginning were put foremost, and 
which it is always most difficult to promote by measures for- 
mally directed to that end. 

Looking at the less palpable results of the conference, there 
is much reason to believe that it was by no means labor lost. 
Whatever may be the object or occasion which brings together 
in free and friendly consultation on religious themes, good men 
of different sectarian connections, different forms of theological 
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opinion, and different habits of thinking, the result must be 
good. Not only is such communion attractive and delightful 
in itself, a thing to be enjoyed while it is passing, but the per- 
manent effect on the character and spiritual culture of all who 
enjoy it, and through them on all whom their influence reaches, 
is a benefit that should not be undervalued. It was a good 
thing for Calvinists of the Westminster standards, and Armi- 
nian followers of Wesley, to meet, day after day, in the assembly 
at Freemasons’ hall, to be conscious of belonging to one evan- 
gelical body, tounite as brethren in acts of devotion, to in- 
quire and confer together with all fraternal feeling as having a 
common interest far superior to the interests that once divided 
and must still distinguish them. In that great meeting—if we 
may adapt to our present purpose language that has been else- 
where employed—“ there were Scotch Calvinists of the hardest 
and most angular type, stiff in their adherence to the Confession 
and catechisms as the immutable standard of orthodoxy ; there 
were English Evangelicals who hold the doctrines of the Refor- 
mation as propounded in the Articles of the Anglican church, 
but to whom the name of Calvinist is a name of reproach 
which they bear for the sake of that truth held in common by 
Calvin and Cranmer ; there were Arminian Methodists, not at 
all ashamed to be called Arminians, with whom Calvinism has 
been a bugbear ever since the days of Fletcher and Toplady ; 
there were men of we know not how many different names, 
and none can tell how many different forms of traditionary 
dogma ;—and was it not a good thing for all these men, that 
they were thus, day after day, with one accord in one place, 
praying with united hearts and blending their voices in praise, 
teaching and admonishing one another as brethren, and povding 
free debate on the great interests of their common Christianity ! 
Was it not well that the Cameronian should sit in the same 
assembly, and join in the same worship, day by day, with the 
Gongpagationshat and the Baptist, and even with the Episco- 

alian, the ‘black Prelatist’ of his traditionary antipathies ? 

or our part we think it was well that ministers of the Free 
church of Scotland were brought into the same conference with 
ministers of what they call the ‘residuary’ Scotch establish- 
ment ; that high-flying Dtaeneen, whose “ voluntaryism” would 


be called ‘ultraism’ on this side of the Atlantic, were made to 
sit down in fraternal converse not only with regium donum 
Presbyterians from Ulster, but with clergymen of the Church 
of England, and even with some who hold livings in the estab- 
lished church in Ireland. The effect cannot but be salutary 
when Christian men of different traditions and of opposite sec- 
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tarian relations have the opportunity of amicable conference 
and so of rubbing off each other’s angularities, of gently re- 
forming each other’s prejudices, and of leading each other to 
appreciate the paramount importance of that substantial gos- 
pel which they hold in common, and the inferior significance of 
those matters that divide them.” 

Nor is this the whole extent of the good resulting from the in- 
fluence of such ameeting. There is another and wider view. 
The meeting was an effect of acertain yearning after unity 
which is working, consciously or unconsciously, on thousands 
of hearts. The great changes which have taken place in the 
condition and internal relations of the various Christian nations, 
and of Christendom as a whole, within the last fifty years; the 
wide revival of Christian faith and zeal; the progress of evan- 
gelical enterprise, with the many forms of codperation which it 
involves, have put many a devout mind upon praying, and many 
a thoughtful mind upon studying, and many an impulsive mind 
upon striving, for the entire or partial removal of those sectarian 
divisions, which so embarrass the position and paralize the 
strength of the church in the presence of her enemies. Among 
those who pray and hope for such a consummation, the most 
sagacious, we believe, have long ago arrived at the conclusion 
that the result, however ssedialle or unanimously desired, can- 
not be brought to pass at present, cannot even be accelerated, 
but is likely rather to be retarded, by any negotiations or dis- 
cussions expressly directed to that end. The reforming and 
progressive spirit that looks toward the future, and dreams of 
that new development of visible Christianity toward which so 
many signs are pointing, and is ever shaping for itself in its 
desires some scheme of formal and acknowledged unity among 
the churches, coéxists not only in the same church or sect, but 
ordinarily in the same individual mind, with a strong conserva- 
tive spirit ever clinging to the past, holding its traditions with 
the grasp of affection, guarding jealously on the altars of its 
worship the smouldering brands of controversies that once gave 
out a fierce illumination, fearing to discriminate too closely be- 
tween the forms and the substance of the faith, and treasuring 
the quaint old casket as if that were itself the priceless jewel. 
Between the conservative spirit and the spirit of reformation 
and progress, there is the action and reaction of unceasing con- 
flict. In the history of the church—not to say, in all the his- 
tory of human progress—they are like the forces which, in 
their mutual counteraction, rule and harmonize the moving 
spheres. Neither can safely be without the other. Progress, 
separated from all conservative sympathies, rushes, it knows not 
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whither ; and when the opposite principle is once divorced com- 
pletely from the spirit that would make all things new, it sinks 
mto a blind and driveling fatuity. In respect to a formal union 
between the separated churches and sects of Evangelical prot- 
estantism, on any plan of mutual concession—a project which 
to a theoretical reformer might seem not impracticable—the 
conservative spirit, in all churches and sects, is particularly 
sensitive. Among good men of every religious denomination, 
the conservative spirit rallies and makes itself strong at every 
int in the line which divides off the churches of that denom- 
ination from the remainder of the Christian world. The “de- 
nominational feeling,” as it has been called in some quarters, is 
not only active enough everywhere without being evoked by 
any special conjurations, but is also jealous enough without be- 
ing irritated by any special attempts to subdue it. How would 
the movement be received, should a reformer rise up in the 
church of England with a proposal to forego the notion of epis- 
copal government, and the use of the book of common prayer, 
for the sake of a visible union with the church of Scotland. 
The Free church harmonizes and sympathizes with the Wesley- 
an body, in certain modes of manifestation, to the admiration of 
the beholders ; but what if in the Free General Assembly there 
should be introduced a proposal to lay aside the Westminster 
confession for the sake of a mere compact union with the Meth- 
odists, or even to introduce the use of some of Wesley’s hymns 
in public worship instead of Rouse’s doggerel version of the 
Psalms? What sect is there in the Christian world—what 
body of churches having its distinctive principles of govern- 
ment or forms of doctrine, which does not consider its own pe- 
culiarities as a great trust which it were sacrilege to surrender, 
and which it must defend to the last? With all the longing, 
then, that there is, for a visible and organized unity to super- 
sede or comprehend existing organizations, and to be brought 
about by compromising or harmonizing ancient controversies, 
nothing of that kind is practicable at present. Any attempt in 
that direction, if by any peradventure it should get strength 
enough to seem hopeful, could result in nothing better than a 
new controversy and a new schism. But something else is 
racticable, as these conferences of the Evangelical Alliance 
ave sufficiently demonstrated. It is practicable to bring to- 
ther, not only in specific works of codperative benevolence, 
ut in meetings for general inquiry and consultation on the 
common interests of all the churches, men of opposite church 
relations and of widely diversified theological traditions. It is 
practicable for such men thus assembled, to hold devout com- 
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munion, to be edified with mutual exhortations, to confer togeth- 
er in the freedom of brotherly confidence, and to enlarge their 
minds with the most extended surveys of the kingdom of 
Christ in all the variety of its perils, its enterprises, its achieve- 
ments and its duties. Such a meeting as the London conference 
of 1851, augments not only in its own members, but widely 
through the great Christian commonwealth, the force of that 
instinctive movement which tends toward a more expresssed 
and visible union among Evangelical believers. Every such 
meeting gives new promise of a time when what is now impos- 
sible shall become in some way a reality. It is by such meth- 
ods, let us hope, “that the narrowness of traditionary sectarian 
views and the acerbity of traditionary sectarian strifes shall be 
gradually overcome ; and that new forms of thought and of 
speech, more vivid and exact, and at the same time more accord- 
ant with the simplicity of the Scriptures, shall ultimately dis- 
place, among Christian scholars and among the Christian laity, 
those dogmas and phrases in the use of which so many warring 
parties have so long contrived to misunderstand each other and 
to misrepresent themselves.” 

The tendency of the conference in this respect was the more 
important in consequence of its quasi ecumenical character. . 
We have already referred to the fact that foreigners were 
present, not only incidentally, as was the case with the few from 
the United States, but by special invitation, from France, Bel- 

ium, Holland, Sweden, Germany, Switzerland, and even from 
taly. “Great as were the differences among the English, 
Scotch and Irish members of the conference, the diversities 
among the visitors from the continent were still more striking. 
Some were men of the highest rank in theological and religious 
literature—such as Doctors Tholuck and Krummacher, and M. 
Adolphe Monod ; others were men quite unknown to fame, or 
known only by their humble labors and patience in the cause of 
Christ. Some were there, who, when at home, bask in the sun- 
light of royal favor, and look upon good-kings as God’s great 
bulwark against the swelling tides of socialism and revolution- 
ary infidelity. Others were there who had been fiercely perse- 
cuted, and even banished from their native soil by protestant 
governments for daring to exercise the protestant right of 
private judgment. There (as we have said,) was the Modera- 
tor of the synod of the Waldenses—that ancient martyr 
church, whose blood, shed for the truth, has hallowed from cen- 
tury to century its secluded Alpine valleys, and which now at 
last, by the good providence of God, stands forth emancipated, 
and ready to act as of old it has suffered for the gospel. And 
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there, representing in a sense the young protestantism of Italy, 
was one of the late Roman triumvirate—one of the two asso- 
ciates of Mazzini in the executive government, during the brief 
but not unworthy career of the late Roman republic.” Chris- 
tianity ought to gain much from the lessons which Christian men 
of so many lineages and languages might learn from each other 
in such intercourse. Who does not know that there are nation- 
al as well as sectarian diversities in the conception and rep- 
resentation of the truth? “It isa good thing to put the Evan- 
gelical religion of England and Scotland and that of Germany, 
into mutual communication, not only by translating good books 
from each language into the other, but by bringing the Evan- 
gelical men of one country into free personal conference with 
those of the other. It is a good thing that they should hear 
from each other about the struggles, the hindrances and the 
progress of the gospel in their respective countries. It is good 
for them to see in each other the diverse workings of the one 
spirit which lives in the hearts of all believers. And though 
Dr. Cunningham might learn very little from Dr. Tholuck, and 
Dr. Krummacher as little from Mr. James or Mr. Noel, other 
persons of far inferior standing and attainments may learn much 
from observation of the contr.sts as well as the identity between 
the Evangelical religion of England and Scotland and that of 
Germany, as exhibited in these and similar instances.” 

It would be wrong to close this article without some notice 
of the “British organization” in another aspect. From the 
beginning of the Evangelical Alliance in Great Britain, a mani- 
fest contradiction of its professed principles and aim has been 
pertinaciously thrust into its proceedings. It was determined 
by those who happened to have the direction of the preliminary 
arrangements, that the proposed Evangelical Alliance should 
answer some other purposes distinct from and quite incompati- 
ble with the primary idea of union among Evangelical belie- 
vers. Certain classes of persons were to be excluded, not merely 
as not Christian, or as not Evangelical, but as not something 
else. The orthodoxy of the concern was therefore guarded by a 
“doctrinal basis,” which, instead of being, simply, as it should 


have been, a fair definition of what is meant by the name Evangel- 
ical, had for a leading object the exclusion of persons whom the 
name Evangelical might be considered as including, but whose 
company was not thought likely to be pleasant, or upon whom it 
seemed desirable to put some mark of reprobation. The Plymouth 
Brethren—a sort of “ come-outers,” who are everywhere spoken 
against, but whose right to be called Evangelical, we believe, is 
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not denied—were excluded by a needless clause in the “ doctrinal 
basis.” In addition to this, it was determined that the Evangelical 
Alliance should also be an Anti-Slavery Society. Asif forthe sake 
of putting this determination in the clearest light, and showing 
beyond cavil that other persons than those not truly Christian 
or not truly Evangelical, were purposely shut out, it was re- 
solved and published, in addition to all other exclusions, that 
“individuals who, whether by their own fault or oTuERwisE, 
may be in the unhappy position of holding their fellow men 
as slaves,” should not be invited. Here was warning to all 
Americans that they must keep clear of the Alliance, unless 
they were willing to ally themselves with the disputed and un- 
scriptural dogma that excludes the owners of slaves, simply for 
the fact of legal ownership, from all Christian communion. 
But notwithstanding this, America was represented in the con- 
ference of 1846, by good men and true, of all our Evangelical 
denominations, and from all parts of the Union, who protested 
so effectually against the exclusion referred to, that in the con- 
stitution of the Alliance as a permanent ecumenical institution, 
the Anti-Slavery clause was omitted. They also bore a part, 
as might have been expected, in the adjustment of the “doc- 
trinal basis ;” their logic forced into it a clause which recognizes 
the eternity of future punishment, and which virtually excludes 
from the Alliance some men—perhaps we ought to say some 
eminent men—among the English dissenters, whose views are 
supposed to be in some measure coincident with those of the 
late John Foster. The consequence was twofold. First, on 
this side of the ocean, the Alliance, notwithstanding all that 
had passed, was inseparably mixed up with the vexed question 
of communion with slave-owners, and was for that reason (if 
there had been no other) a failure—especially after it appeared 
that in the setting up of the British organization, the Anti- 
slavery test had been again adopted. And secondly, from that 
day to this, the tone of some leading English dissenters toward 
America, has been anything but kind and genial. 

This brings us to Dr. Baird’s pamphlet, which we have re- 
ferred to at the head of this article, and which, we are glad to 
know, has received a wide circulation in Great Britain. It con- 
tains the author’s report, presented at the London conference, 
on the religious statistics of our country ; the address which he 
made to the same body on the attempt to establish the Evan- 
gelical Alliance here; and an appendix of remarks on the inter- 
course between British and American churches. Of the 
address it may suffice to say that it was heard with the pro- 
foundest attention ; and that both in the conference and with- 
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out, it was received with much and various sensibility. Nor 
will our limits permit us to describe the proceedings of 
which it was the occasion. An allusion to the Anglican 
establishment, though introduced for the sake of a perfectly 
fair and parallel illustration, was received in some quarters, as 
might have been expected, with an indignation that could hardly 
be kept within the bounds of decorum. But what was more 
remarkable was, that the sentiment of indignation was not con- 
fined to the holders of fat livings in the English and Irish estab- 
lishment. On the contrary, while most of the few clergymen 
of the established church seemed to feel that the illustration was 
not impertinent to the business in hand, some of the most vio- 
lent sort of “ Voluntaries,” both in the conference and out of it, 
showed a sympathetic sense of the wrong which had been done 
to their state-church brethren, by supposing that a question 
might have been raised about admitting the beneficiaries of 
state-churches to membership in the Alliance. For example, 
the treatment which Dr. Baird received in the next issue of that 
chief organ of Voluntaryism and Independency, the British 
Banner, was not altogether unlike that which such journals as 
the New York Observer have sometimes measured out to Mr. 
George Thompson, M. P., for meddling with what they con- 
sider to be none of his business. 

As a specimen of the manner in which the most intelligent 
Englishmen of the school now referred to, misunderstand the 
question about the exclusion of slave owners as such from 
Christian communion, we refer our readers to some of the views 
which the Non-conformist gave out by way of commentary on 
Dr. Baird’s address. We do this partly because there is a les- 
son of charity in it. The well-known editor of that journal is 
one of the freest, clearest, and ablest thinkers in Great Britain; 
and yet how strangely does he think and reason on this question 
—how incapable does he seem of understanding its rudiments !* 


*“ The question revived by the speech of Dr. Baird at the Evangelical Alliance, 
is twofold—the right of the British churches to refuse communion with the pro- 
slavery churches of America; and the method in which that right has been exer- 
cised, We propose to treat both of these considerations with all the calmness of 
which the subject will admit. 

“In few words, the position taken is this:—We, Americans, admit that we have 
among usa great evil; that a great many of our church-members are guilty of 
the sin of slave-holding. You refuse to hold communion with such. In so doing 
you are unjust, uncharitable, unwise—unjust, in that it was you who bequeathed to 
us the iniquity; uncharitable, in that you thrust from you men of devout hearts 
and pious lives; unwise, in that you defeat your own ends, by provoking us to re- 
criminate upon the evils that exist among yourselves, to resent your dictation, to 
tolerate the wicked thing which we mourn over and intend to abolish. We might 
just as fairly—say the remonstrants—refuse communion with you on account of 
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His arguments may seem conclusive to readers who are 
already of the same opinion; but those who hold that a man’s 
Christian character depends not on the question whether the 
law of the land has given him a certain power over certain of 
his fellow-men, but on the question what wse he makes of the 
power with which he is invested, will not be likely to be moved 
from their opinion by such arguments. Perhaps, however, it may 
help to assuage in some minds the unkind feelings which often 





the drinking habits in which some of you indulge ; or of the state church which, as 
a nation, a uphold. 

“ Now here is a new.position taken up—at least, we do not remember to have seen 
it put thus plausibly on any former occasion. The sinfulness of slave-holding is 
admitted—that constitutes the essence of the case ; and that, we hold, nullifies the 
me that might otherwise have weight, and vitiates the comparisons instituted. 

‘0 the recrimination, It is to you we owe the existence of slavery, it is always suffi- 
cient to reply, if we had retained power over you, we would have liberated the 
negroes of the Southern States with those of the Western Isles—to the allegation 
of equal evils among ourselves, it is open to reply, Act, so far 1s your conscience 
bids, towards us, as we now act towards you ;—but the admission that slave-holding 
is a sin, cuts off the necessity of such replies. Take an illustration or two, supplied 
by the objectors themselves. 

“ It is alleged that intemperance prevails among our ministers and church mem- 

bers. Very well. If the sinfulness of the habit of excessive drinking be denied, 
those whom we invite to Christian fellowship may fairly refuse it until our moral 
sentiment has attained a greater elevation and purity—if the existence of the habit 
be denied, there is a question of evidence, on which we may or may not be allowed 
the benefit of a doubt. But the moment we admit that intemperance is sinful, and 
that i¢ is indulged, there would be no alternative—whatever our lamentations over 
the vice, whatever our promises of amendment—but to keep us separate till we 
have purged ourselves of the uncleanness. 
. Age. it is an American custom to point at the destitution of a large class of our 
population—the ignorance and wretchedness of our peasantry—the nameless vices 
of our towns—and to assert that these do not differ — in ‘Kind, and even exceed 
in degree, their peculiar reproach. Waiving the obvious reply, that there is a wide 
diversity between personal slavery and accidental poverty—between holding aman 
in degrading bondage, and suffering him to sink into pauperism—it is to be noted, 
as before, that-there is no admission on our part, of personal sin in this matter. A 
sin it may be, but it is impersonal, so to speak. ou cannot lay hand upon a 
church-member, and say, He has hurled men by a voluntary act into hopeless mis- 
ery ; he keeps a village in darkness and squalor, from which he could release it by 
an act; he contributes by a specific quantity to the waves of sin that roll along 
your streets. When these precise allegations are made and proven, if genuine fst 
itence be not manifested—the penitence which abandons the sin as one would drop 
hot iron—the discipline of the universal church must be inflicted. 

“We might deal in the same manner with another illustration employed by Dr. 
Baird, much to the discomposure of some of his brethren. To regard membership 
of ar. established church as a personal sin in those who boast of and rejoice in it, 
is indeed judging one man by the conscience of another. “ Whatsoever isnot of faith 
is sin,” is the brief but emphatic dictum of the Apostle. Without asserting that 
nothing is culpable which is not at the moment forbidden by the moral sense, or 
that a virtue under one dispensation may be a sin under the next, we may safely 
affirm that an admitted wrong can never be innocently performed. We repeat, 
therefore, that in deploring slaveholding as a sin, Dr. Baird admits the right and 


suggests the duty of Christian churches to cut off those who continue in its practice.” 
—Non-conformist. 
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arise from an imperfect apprehension of the subject, if we point 
out where it is that the Non-conformist misses the mark. 

The right which that able journal supposes to be in question— 
“the right of the British churches to refuse communion with 
the pro-slavery churches of America’—is conceded. Dr. 
Baird does not appear to have denied or questioned it at all. 
Wherever there is a church which undertakes to justify that 
institution of slavery which the laws have established in certain 
of these States, we are willing, and doubtless Dr. Baird also is 
equally willing that from such a church the British churches, 
one and all, should withhold Christian fellowship. The question 
between us and our brethren in Great Britain is, whether they 
have aright to assume that the American churches are gene- 
rally “ pro-slavery churches.” To charge a professedly Chris- 
tian man, much more to charge a nominally Christian church, 
with being pro-slavery in the legitimate meaning of such a 
word, is a serious matter. To assume that the Evangelical 
churches of a free country—a country full of Bibles and full 
of the influences and institutions of protestant Christianity, are 
as a body “pro-slavery,” approving and defending an institu- 
tion most palpably and grossly unjust; to assume all this with- 
out proof, and then to act on the assumption by requiring every 
member of those churches to purge himself from suspicion be- 
fore extending to him the ordinary courtesies of Christian inter- 
course, is an error into which we believe our brethren in Great 
Britain would not have fallen if they had not been greatly mis- 
guided. 

The Non-conformist tells us in emphatic letters, “‘ The sin- 
fulness of slaveholding is admitted.” With Dr. Baird’s address 
before us in an authentic form, we deny that he made any such 
admission. Had the statement been, “ The sinfulness of slavery 
is admitted,” there would have been no dispute about it. 
Slavery and slaveholding are not exactly one and the same 
thing. It is not self-evident, nor is it true, that every man of 
whom it can be affirmed that he owns a slave, is guilty of the 
sin of slavery. Itis not always by the will of the slave-owner 
that men are made slaves, or are kept from becoming free. 
The State, the sovereign power of civil society, ordains that a 
certain portion of the population within its territory shall con- 
stitute a servile class, and out of that class it will not permit one 
of them to be raised by any private will, under any condition 
save that of banishment from the soil of the State. In every 
such State, (and this, we are ashamed to say, is the character 
of the legislation in the slave States generally.) the owner of 
slaves, that is the “slaveholder” in the only ordinary and in- 
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telligible sense of the word, has no power to make them any- 
thing else than slaves. He can sell them, indeed, or give them 
away to some other master, and so cease to be a slaveholder; 
but we will leave it for others to say whether by so doing he 
becomes better qualified for church communion. He can re- 
nounce all property in them, and all authority over them; and 
the consequence is that, instead of their becoming free, the 
State will seize them and provide them with another master : 
in which case it may be doubted, to say the least, whether 
there is not more sin in his thus ceasing to be a slaveholder, 
than would necessarily have been involved in his continuing to 
act as the constituted ruler and protector of those helpless 
fellow-men. He can take them beyond the grasp of the laws 
that enslave them, into some State or country in which slavery 
does not exist; but may he do this without their consent? or 
may he do it contrary to his conviction of what will be most 
for their welfare and that of their posterity ? Suppose that his 
conviction on this point is erroneous ; suppose that his conscien- 
tious but erroneous conviction in regard to the way in which 
he can do the most good to those slaves personally, and in which 
he can act most efficiently for the ultimate abolition of slavery, 
requires him to remain for the present in the relation which he 
finds existing between himself and them; is his error in this re- 
spect so gross, so obviously the effect of a perverse will, that 
he ought to be, for that reason, excluded from the sympathy 
and confidence of all Christianmen? Evidently, an American, 
even in the presence of a British audience, may admit the sin- 
fulness of slavery, with a profound sense of the reproach which 
that sin brings upon his native country, and not admit at all the 
unqualified or universal sinfulness of slave-holding. 

The journal to which we have referred, seems to have a low 
opinion of American logic. Perhaps such an opinion may be 
justified by the preposterous statements which certain of our 
great divines have made on this subject of slavery, compelled 
by the force of their logic to deny and defy their own moral 
sense. But the American churches generally do not reason so 
preposterously as our London friend supposes. We are not 
aware that any church, holding with the Non-conformist, that 
the whole sinfulness of slavery is the personal sin of the slave- 
owner, is so inconsequent as not to exclude the slaveholder from 
its communion. 

On a subject parallel in part to this of slavery, the Non-con- 
formist reasons precisely as many of the best people in our 
Southern States reason in regard to the vicious state of society 
under which they live. It is common for Americans to offset 
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the reproaches thrown upon their own country, by pointing to 
certain blotches upon the aspect of society in Great Britain. 
This is not in very good taste, and ordinarily it is not much to 
the purpose ; for after all there is an immense difference be- 
tween pauperism and slavery—between work-houses and barra- 
coons—between Ireland, half depopulated by famine and emi- 
gration, and Virginia, living by the sale of human beings born 
on her own soil. The obvious difference is anything but hon- 
orable to our country. Yet just so far as pauperism and kin- 
dred evils in Great Britain are the result of laws and political 
arrangements ; that is to say, so far as the structure of society 
is designed to build up powerful families at the expense of the 
laboring millions, and to accumulate all landed wealth, and keep 
it in the hands of the few ; so far the cases are parallel in prin- 
ciple, though by no means parallel in all their developments. 
In regard to the great political wickedness by which England 
is decorated in all her provinces with the huge work-houses of 
ace gage and the masses of her agricultural peasantry are 
ept in a condition of the most pitiable intellectual and moral 
degradation, the Non-conformist reasons quite charily enough 
to suit the necessities even of our Southern churches. e 
cannot refrain from asking the reader to look back and observe 
how carefully the aristocracy are relieved of responsibility for 
the degradation of the lower classes; and how perfectly evi- 
dent it is, in relation to affairs on that side of the water, that 
what is everybody’s business is nobody’s. Is it possible for so 
intelligent a writer to suppose that there is in all instances the 
difference which he supposes, between the owner of an English 
village and the lord of a plantation? Can he be ignorant that 
he reasons in just the mode in which many intelligent and con- 
scientious men in our Southern States reason about their “ pea- 
santry,” as they love to denominate their laboring people. They 
= in like manner—and may they not say with equal truth— 
“There is no admission on our part of personal sin in regard 
to this matter of slavery. A sin it may be, but it is impersonal, 
so =e. You cannot lay hand on a church member and 
say, He has hurled men by a voluntary act into hopeless slavery ; 
he keeps the people on his wide estate in darkness and squalor, 
in ignorance and bondage, from which he could release them by 
an act; he contributes by a specific quantity to the internal 
slave trade, and to all the surging tide of sin and wrath contin- 
ually generated by this institution of slavery. When these 
ad allegations are made and proven, if genuine penitence 
not manifested—the penitence which abandons the sin, as 
one would drop a hot iron—then let that master, a proved op- 
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pressor of the poor, be excluded from the communion of all 
Christian churches.” 

There is one great sin in the constitution of English a 
which is more nearly parallel to slavery than any other. e 
do not mean the state-church simply considered ; nor do we 
mean simply that most unchristian arrangement in regard to 
the state-church, by which the people are excluded from all par- 
ticipation in the selection and appointment of their own reli- 
gious teachers. We mean that superadded and more egregious 
atrocity, the ownership of human souls, the shameless bufing 
and selling of human souls in the public market under the ham- 
mer of the clamorous auctioneer. Whether the souls of a 

iven parish shall be fed on the pure manna of the word of 
God dispensed by a devout and intelligent minister, or on the 
disgusting and poisonous anilities of superstition doled out with 
showy pomp by some half-taught and misguided Oxonian grad- 
uate, or on mere chips and husks of logic served up dry by some 
great scholar ignorant of all he ought to know, or on dead men’s 
old sermons read carelessly from the pulpit by a roistering fox- 
hunter—depends on the discretion of the man or woman who 
happens to be the owner of the living; and often—so often that 
Englishmen generally, have long since ceased to feel or feign 
any sensibility on the subject—the owner of the living sells the 
decision of that awful question, in open market, to the highest 
bidder. We do not impute this as blame or shame to the Non- 
conformist ; for it battles valiantly against all the abuses of the 
English church establishment. e advert to it for quite an- 
other reason. The ownership of a plantation in any Southern 
state, and the ownership of the right of presentation to a living 
in the church of England, are in our view not very far from a 
level as to moral character. We would admit to communion in 
the church the man who had sent one of his people to the slave 
market at Richmond, as soon as we would admit the man who 
had been guilty of selling the souls of a parish to bé instructed 
in the way of life according to the competency or incompe- 
tency, the conscientiousness or caprice, the piety or ungodliness, 
the evangelical orthodoxy or the superstitious bigotry of the 
highest bidder. On this point we are sure that we agree with 
the Non-conformist, and with the British dissenters generally. 

The illustration then, which Dr. Baird drew from the English 
church-and-state system, is perfectly just, notwithstanding the 
apologies which the Non-conformist, in strange forgetful- 
ness of its own position, offers for those who are not — 
invotuntarily but voluntarily implicated in that system. e 

VoL, X 42 
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will not imply that the buying and selling of the souls of men, 
practiced in the United Kingdom, is attended with as many cir- 
cumstances of gross atrocity, or marks as low a degree of civiliza- 
tion, as the buying and selling of slaves, practiced in certain parts 
of the United States ; but we affirm that the former is as truly sin- 
ful and indefensible as the latter. Why then did not the British 
dissenters think it their duty to insist upon crowding into the basis 
of the Evangelical Alliance some testimony against this pecu- 
liarly British sin, and making that the condition of their joining 
the*Alliance? Plainly, because they consider themselves as 
having performed their duty in regard to that sin elsewhere and 
by other modes of protestation. On the whole subject of the 
union of church and state—nay, on the still more sacred subject 
of the principle of universal religious liberty for all men, in 
all countries, in all circumstances—they were willing to be, in 
that place, courteously silent, for the sake of friendly intercourse 
with Evangelical clergymen of the English establishment, and 
favorite court-preachers from Prussia, to whom God had given 
less light on that great subject than to them. They were right 
in this ; for the idea of the good work in which they were en- 
gaging required it of them. And they would have been ya 
right, had they been willing to admit to their conferences suc 
men as the late Dr. John H. Rice of Virginia, who lived and 
died the owner of slaves, or the late Dr. Richards of Auburn, 
who down to the day of his death was the owner of aslave un- 
der the laws of New Jersey. As things are, they have exclu- 
ded the possibility of any branch of their Alliance, which shall 
perform to any useful extent, in this country, the legitimate func- 
tions of such an institution. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Hand-Book of Universal Bicgraphy. By Parke Gopwin, New York: George P. 
tnam, 1852. pp. 821. 

Hand-Book of Literature and the Fine Arts; comprising we and accurate 
definitions of all terms employed in Belles-lettres, Philosophy, Theology, Law, 
Mythology, Painting, Music, Sculpture, Architecture, and all ki Arts. Com- 
piled and arranged by Grorce Ririey and Bayarp Tayior. Published by the 
same. pp. 647. 

These volumes are a part of Putnam’s Home Cyclopedia, which will consist of six vol- 
umes, each of which is to be complete in itself. “The World’s Progress,” a work 
written by Mr. Putnam himself, and which we have heretofore noticed, forms a por- 
tion of this series. 

The Universal Biography is founded on Maunder. Mr. Godwin, however, “bas 
re-written most of the articles, either to enlarge or condense them; and has added 
a vast number of names.” Of course each article must be brief, consisting of little 
more than names and dates, without the expression of opinions ; but even this, if well 
done, is of great service. As far as we have examined, and we have had occasion 
to refer to several articles, we are well satisfied with the execution of the work ; and 
“ree it may be regarded as the best of the kind for general use. 

e Hand-Book of Literature and Art, it will be seen from the title, embraces a 
very wide field,—in our judgment, altogether too wide for the satisfactory treatment 
of the various subjects embraced within it, even if we were to be contented with 
the merest outlines. The authors have done as well, perhaps, as could have been 
expected. We were disappointed in several articles which we read, though under 
the head of literature there isa very good account of the literature of the different 
nations which have cultivated letters, both ancient and modern. 


Nineveh and its Remains. With an Account of « Visit to the Chaldzan Christians 
of Kurdistan, and the Yezidis, or Devil-worshipers ; and an Inquiry into tke 
Manners and Arts of the Ancient Assyrians. By Austen Henry Layarp, Esq. 
With Introductory Notes, by E. Rosinsoy, D. D. New edition, containing the 
whole work without abridgment of the text. With forty engravings. Two 
volumes in one. 12mo, Cloth, $1.00. pp. 800. New York: G. P. Putnam, 155 
Broadway, 1852. 

A Popular Account of Discoveries at Nineveh. By Austen Henry Layarp, Eeq. 
D.C. L. Abridged by him from his larger work. With numerous woodcuts. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, publishers, 82 Cliff street. 1852. Cloth, 76 
cents. 8vo. pp. 360. 

We will simply state the relation of these two editions to each other. Mr. Put- 
nam, who was the original publisher of the larger work, in two volumes, now 
presents the whole of the tert of those volumes without abridgment, omitting only 
some of the larger plates. The Harpers 7 an abridgment of the larger 
work, made by Mr. Layard himself, in which he bas “omitted the second part of 
the original work, introducing the principal Biblical and historical illustrations into 
the narrative, which has thus,” he hopes, “been rendered more useful and com- 
plete.” ‘No changes on any material points,” he adds, ‘‘have been introduced into 
this abridgment.” 

A Dictionary of the German and English eT ; Abridged from the Author's 
larger work for the use of Learners. By G. J. Apter, A. M., Professor of the 
German Language and Literature in the University of the City of New York. 
In two Parts. 1. German and English. 2. English and German. New York: 
D, Appleton & Co, 200 Broadway, 1852. 


We have heretofore expressed a favorable opinion of Mr. Adler's larger work. 
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We have seen no reason to change that opinion. The present abridgment has been 
made by the author with great care and labor; in the process of reduction, he has 
over, as he informs us, the whole ground of the former work, “revising, con- 
lensing, eliminating or adding, as the case migbt require.” We cheerfully recom- 
mend this abridgment as well adapted to the use of those for whom it was de- 
signed. 


Putnam's Semi-Monthly Library for Travelers and the Fireside, 1852. 

Home and Social Phi ys or, ey, He8 on Every day Topics. From “ House- 
hold Words,” Edited by Cuantes Dickens. First Series. 

Walks and Talks of an American Farmer in England. 


Mr. Putnam has devised a very good plan for the public, and, we trust, it may be 
so extensively approved, as to enable him to carry it into full execution. The plan 
is simply this; to furnish a regular — issue, mailable like the magazines, and 
at the same price with the Monthly Magazines, (twenty-five cents a volume ;) to 
publish such books only, as shall be worth reading and preserving; and to print 
them well and on good paper. We think very highly of this plan, andif the public 
favor it sufficiently, it may become the means of circulating a valuable amount of 
good-reading matter throughout the country. Every effort to disseminate sound 
reading for the millions ought to be encouraged. 


Appleton’s Popular Library of the Best Authors. 1852. 
No. 1. Essays from the London Times. 


No. 8. The Maiden and Married Life of Mary Powell, afterwards Mistress Milton. 

The Messrs. Appleton have entered the field, with other enterprizing publishers, 
to supply the pablic with good reading, at such a price as will enable almost any 
one who can read, to furnish himself with the best of the current literature. The 
publishers aim “to establish a permanent classical series of the best literature in 
each department.” If they shall succeed in doing this, and be enabled to put the 
volumes at such a price as shall secure a general circulation, they will doa good 
service to the country. 

The Maiden and ied Life of Mary Powell, has been sometime before the 
— and has been received with general favor. The Essays from the London 

imes, has many attractions. As a specimen of the leading articles of a daily 
newspaper, these are remarkable productions; they, besides, have intrinsic value. 


Women of Christianity, Exemplary for Acts of Faith and Charity. By Juxm 
Kavawacu, Author of ‘* Woman in France,” &c. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co., 200 Broadway, 1852. 

We recommend this book to the readers of the New Englander, for one reason 
in particular: it will bring before them memoirs of Christian women which are not 
found in the common works of Christian biography. The author has taken her 
characters to a considerable extent from royal and noble families, and quite a large 
number from the papal Church. We recommend this book, therefore, as an inter- 
esting and profitable lesson in the virtues of Christian charity and liberality. 


{2 The unexpected length of one or two articles, which were too important to 
be abridged, precludes the publication of most of the Literary Notices which had 
been prepared; we reserve them for our next number, as the present number is 
already extended several pages beyond the usual length. 





